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PREFACE. 


Time  is  a  great  wizard.  He  transforms  all  things;  and  Science  and 
Literature,  as  well  as  the  practical  creations  of  Art,  yield  unresistingly 
to  his  spells.  Even  works  of  fiction  are  not  exempt  from  their  influ- 
ence ;  and  to  this  we  owe  that  the  modern  English  novel  is  no  longer 
motiveless  and  inane.  A  high  aim  now  associates  itself  with  the  voca- 
tion of  the  novelist,  leading  him  to  new  and  unexplored  fields,  fruitful  in 
the  noblest  lessons,  the  mightiest  interests.  In  comparison  with  these, 
the  obsolete  sentiment  of  bygone  fiction  shows  itself  false  and  puerile. 
What  heai't  can  be  touched  by  it,  when  a  world  of  real  suffering,  dad 
in  our  own  garment  of  flesh  and  blood,  throbs  around  us  ?  when'  every 
dark  alley  can  tell  a  wilder  tale  of  sorrow,  of  wrong,  and  of  endurance? 

Within  a  few  weeks  one  fearful  trade  has  exacted  a  sacrifice  of 
nearly  a  hundred  lives,  snatched  from  the  world  in  the  flush  and  pride 
of  manhood,  unsummoned  and  unprepared.  In  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
where  her  treasures  lie  like  a  wise  man's  thoughts,  secreted  in  unseen 
recesses,  the  hardy  and  intrepid  miner  every  day  finds  a  grave.  Here 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong ;  something  human  ingenuity 
may  not  be  able  to  counteract,  but  which,  at  least,  should  command 
attention.  Let  us  dive  for  a  moment  into  those  gloomy  underground 
fields,  those  regions  of  eternal  night ;  and  see  their  undaunted  reaper  at 
his  dread  husbandry.  In  a  work  claiming  the  companionship  of  light 
hours,  it  can  be  but  a  rapid  glance ;  but,  perhaps,  some  may  rise  from  it 
with  hearts  enlarged,  kinder,  and  better. 

And  as  we  pass  through  the  noble  streets  of  the  metropolis,  exulting  at 
the  opulence  of  its  merchants,  the  grandeur  of  its  public  buildings,  and 
the  historic  renown  of  its  name,  it  were  well  to  think  of  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  that  pine  and  pant  in  unknown  back  passages,  accessible 
only  through  door-like  courts,  gaping  into  the  main  thoroughfares  for 
breath.  Where  is  the  political  Hercules  who  will  undertake  to  cleanse 
such  Augean  stables?  Where  is  the  Appian  conduit  that  will  pour  a 
healing  and  purifying  stream  through  their  reeking  cellars  ? 

Long  observation  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  poorer 
classes  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  by  measures  of  physical  ameliora- 
tion alone,  be  they  ever  so  comprehensive,  that  the  State  can  afford 
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tliem  effectual  and  permanent  succor.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to 
ameliorate,  but  to  elevate — not  only  to  relieve,  but  to  instruct.  The 
mind  recoils  from  the  contemplation  of  that  mass  of  dense  and  stolid 
ignorance,  which  lies,  in  all  its  awful  breadth  and  nakedness,  festering 
at  our  doors.  And  surely  there  is  no  Dives  so  selfish  as  to  withhold,  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  abundance,  those  frugal  crumbs  of  knowledge  it  so 
earnestly  yearns  to  devour.  Education  is  the  kindly  nurture  by  which 
its  sores  may  be  healed ;  its  emaciated  frame  raised  up ;  its  strength, 
its  moral  health,  restored.  Then  we  shall  no  longer  find  that  the 
humble  children  of  labor  live  in  an  atmosphere  poisoned  by  vice :  nor 
will  they  be  left  to  flounder  in  a  Slough  of  Despond,  having  their  very 
household  words  contaminated  by  foul  associations. 

A  most  sinister  feature  in  connection  with  the  social  degradation  of 
the  poor  is  their  hostility  to  those  who  naturally  should  be  their  teachers 
— the  Established  Clergy.  A  truly  venerable  dignitary  of  the  Church, 
the  Dean  of  Sarum,  considers  this  feeling  to  have  been  generated  by 
the  Clergy  themselves — by  their  culpable  neglect,  their  worldliness,  and 
their  egregious  avarice.  And  may  it  not  have  been  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  their  unhappy  divisions,  which,  even  at  the  present 
crisis,  when  the  enemy  is  knocking  at  their  gates,  they  can  not  be 
brought  to  forego,  though  the  vast  majority  of  their  flocks  were  never 
more  disposed  to  peaceable  and  religious  fellowship. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  place  that  I  should  dwell  on  anomalies  which 
appear  prominently  and  more  suitably  in  the  following  pages.  Here  it 
only  remains  to  say,  that  the  Times,  some  three  months  ago,  pointed  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  mining  population,  touched  upon  in  this 
volume,  as  abounding  in  points  eminently  available  for  the  purposes  of 
fiction.  *'  The  Daughter  of  Night"  was  then  nearly  completed,  though, 
from  unforeseen  circumstances,  the  publication  has  been  delayed ;  and 
with  this  introduction,  I  must  leave  her  to  relate  her  own  story. 

S.  W.  F. 

London,  1851. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  HUNDRED  fathoms  deep,  through  rock  and 
stone  and  mineral,  down  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  for  more  than  a  mile  from  the  yawn- 
ing shaft,  stretched  the  seams  and  arteries  of  a 
coal  mine,  in  one  of  which,  about  three  feet  in 
height,  and  as  many  broad,  huddled  in  a  small 
recess,  scooped  in  the  side,  was  a  human  figure, 
attired  in  what  seemed  the  dress  of  a  male, 
though  the  wearer  was  a  young  girl. 

The  trapper — for  so  her  vocation  was  named 
— discharged  the  important  duty  of  aiding  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine.  This  process  com- 
menced, of  course,  at  the  shaft  or  entrance, 
which  was  divided  by  massive  beams  into  two 
compartments,  each  having  an  inner  partition, 
or  brattice,  expressly  for  the  passage  of  air. 
These  were  respectively  called  the  driving  brat- 
tice and  the  drawing  brattice ;  and  it  was  through 
the  former  that  the  air  descended,  passing  up 
the  gate-road,  or  main  passage,  to  the  workings. 
The  workings  branched  off  from  the  gate-road, 
about  a  mile  further  on,  through  low,  narrow 
corridors,  such  as  that  described,  and  which 
(^ened,  at  intervals,  into  roomy  excavations 
called  boards,  where  all  the  coal  had  been  dug 
out,  leaving  only  a  pier  to  support  the  tunnel. 
At  the  entrance  to  each  board  was  a  trap-door, 
which,  being  kept  constantly  shut  by  the  trap- 
per, except  when  a  train  of  waggons  was  pass- 
ing through,  forced  the  fresh  air  up  the  inter- 
vening passage  into  the  next  excavation ;  and 
thus  the  ventilating  draught,  traversing  all  the 
■workings,  came  round,  through  another  series 
of  traps,  to  the  shaft,  where  it  was  impelled  up 
the  drawing  brattice,  affording  room  for  a  fresh 
rush  through  the  driving. 

After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  trap  higher 
np,  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  was  pulled 
open,  giving  admittance  to  a  train  of  tubs,  loaded 
with  coal,  and  having  a  safety-lamp  perched  on 
the  foremost,  gleaming  in  the  darkness  like  a 
star.  They  were  pushed  on  by  a  bandsman, 
whom  Miilicent,  as  he  drew  nigh,  recognized, 
in  the  faint  light,  as  one  with  whom  she  could 
claim  affinity,  though  in  a  very  remote  degree 
— his  mother,  however,  being  her  nearest  living 
relation. 

"  Here's  the  last  load  for  to-night,  Milly, 
loss,"  said  the  bandsman,  halting.  ''  They're 
easin'-to  up  yonder,  and  thee  won't  be  a  bit 
eorry,  I  doubt,  when  thou  hears  'em  holla, 
•Knock  off.'" 

"No,"  replied  the  girl;  "but  will  it  be  long 
first,  Jack  ?  for  its  been  rare-an-bad  here  the 
day — so  stiilin',  like.  Fve  hardly  got  my  breath. 
I  don't   know,  ayther,"  she   continued,   more 


earnestly,  "as  ever  I  took  on  so  sadly  afore 
about  bein'  in  the  dark,  but  I  warn't  able  to 
help  it,  all  I  could  think  on." 

"Reason  why — thou's  been  potterin',  most 
loike,  on  that  old  tale  of  a  ghost  as  they've  got 
about.  I  don't  believe  as  there's  ony  such  cattle 
myself.  I've  worked  in  the  pit,  man  and  boy, 
goin'  on  twenty  3'ear,  and  I  never  see  one." 

"  They  say  it  only  comes  just  afore  a  blow-up, 
or  when  the  choke-damp's  gatherin'." 

"  All  stuff!  If  thou  swallows  half  their  yarns, 
they'll  tell  'ee  the  moon's  made  of  green  cheese. 
There  be  no  ghosts  here,  I  warrant ;  and  if  so 
be  as  they'd  only  keep  the  traps  in  order,  and 
have  another  cuttin'  for  air,  we  shouldn't  be 
troubled  about  choke-damp.  They  won't  do 
that,  howsomdever,  till  the  parliament-house 
puts  in  a  word,  and  then  they'll  be  obligated,  I 
take  it.  But  here  be  our  gang  comin',  and 
thou'U  soon  get  off  now." 

As  he  moved  on  with  his  train,  the  party  df 
laborers  employed  above  in  the  furthermost 
working,  appeared  at  the  upper  trap,  pouringr 
through  the  passage  on  their  knees.  Swart, 
massive  men  they  were,  with  their  bodies  strip- 
ped to  the  waist,  showing,  as  they  dragged  their 
huge  limbs  along,  the  broad  quivering  lines  of 
every  muscle.  They  made  no  pause  in  the  head- 
way, but  with  a  word  of  greeting  to  Miilicent, 
as  she  opened  the  trap,  passed  out,  leaving  her 
once  more  to  solitude  and  darkness. 

But  this  was  only  for  a  moment.  As  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  which  had  made  her  feel 
somewhat  bolder,  died  away,  giving  place  to 
complete  silence,  the  upper  trap  was  again 
opened,  admitting  their  doggie,  or  ganger,  whose 
business  it  was  to  go  through  the  mine  on  tb« 
completion  of  the  day's  work,  and  see  all  was  in 
good  order  for  the  next  morning. 

"Well,  lass,  how  go'st  thee  on?  This  be  a 
thunderin'  hot  headway  you  be  in,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  thou  loikes  this  surt  o'  work  better  nor 
bein'  above,  mindin'  your  own  cookin-pot  ?  Ani 
other  toime  you  won't  say  no  to  a  good  thing, 
I'se  wand  you — Haw  !  haw  !" 

The  girl  did  not  reply. 

"I  don't  know  what  thou'd  be  doin'  on,"  re- 
sumed Black  Jem.  after  eying  her  a  moment  in 
silence.  "There  hain't  a  wench  in  the  pit  as 
wouldn't  jump  at  such  a  lift,  if  I  gie'd  'em  the 
chance — Doll  Stukeley,  for  one  ;  but  they've  all 
got  so  much  gab  in  'em,  and  I  wants  one  as 
won't  gie  me  tongue,  loike  that  drab  Sue  did, 
sink  her !     That's  whoy  I  pitches  on  you." 

"  They  say  as  you  sarved  poor  Sue  so  badj 
you  made  her  drowned  herself,"  said  Miilicent, 

"Who  says  so?"  demanded  Jem,  furiously* 
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"I  should  loike  to  hear  'em,  and  they  wouldn't 
say  owght  about  me  ony  more  in  a  hurry." 

A^ain  there  was  no  reply. 

"  You  believes  'em  !"  pursued  Jem,  with  a 
fierce  scowl;  -'you  believes 'em,  though  I  hadn't 
no  more  to  do  with  it  nor  a  child  unborn  !  Just 
say  you  believes  'em,  v^-iU  'ee?" 

"  Well,  I  do." 

An  execration  rose  to  Jem's  lips,  but  was 
denied  utterance,  as,  recollecting  himself,  he 
crunched  his  teeth  with  suppressed  rage. 

"Now  1  thinks  on't,"  he  said,  -'you  was  al- 
ways hangin'  on  to  Sue,  and  so  you  be  readier 
to  take  agen  I,  but,  stroike  me  dead,  if  I  warn't 
downright  sorry  when  1  heerd  as  she  jumped  in 
the  sluice.  So  there's  nowght  to  feck  about 
there." 

"  I  got  no  mind  to  feck  about  it,  or  to  say  'ee 
ill  words,  if  tliee'd  only  let  me  be." 

"Well,  I  wants  to  give  'ee  one  more  chance. 
There  ain't  no  fuss  now  about  marryin',  but  you 
just  goes  up  to  a  rejesster,  and  has  your  name 
wrote  down,  and  then  you  be  buckled-to.  So 
now  speak  out  at  once,  and  say  what  thou'll  be  at." 

'•  I  told  'ee  last  night,  and  thou  knows  I  ain't 
like  to  alter." 

"Thou'd  be  no  woman,  if  'ee  didn't,  for  they 
Yeers  about  loike  grasshoppers  —  here  to-day, 
there  to-morrow,  and  then  t'other  place.  There 
be  np*  use  moindin'  'em :  and  so  I  tell  'ee,  lass, 
I'll  have  thee  home  to-morrow,  hook  or  crook." 

"No,  you  won't,''  said  the  girl,  resolutely. 
"No  !  I'll  let  you  kill  me  first." 

"Thou  would,  would  'ee  ?"  scowled  Jem, 
raising  his  hatchet,  as  though  he  would  strike. 
"I  eould  do  it  now%  and  chuck  you  into  the  dead- 
gap  there,  and  folk  be  never  the  wiser.  But  1 
know  what  thee's  buildin'  on  !  I  spied  'ee,  when 
thou  didn't  think  it,  talkin'  wi'  young  Muster 
Belwood  on  Sunday,  and  fancyin'  thee  cut  it  so 
flash.  Fool  I  as  if  he'd  look  tvvoiee  at  the  loike 
o'  thou,  bad  'un  as  he  be  !" 

"I  don't  want  him  to  look  at  me,  nor  thou, 
nor  ony  one.     Just  let  me  be — that's  all !" 

"No,  I  won't.  I'll  be  a  plague  to  'ee — a 
reg'lar  leech,  stickin'  on  constant.  Rot  'ee  ! 
nowr  there's  hardly  nobody  in  the  pit,  I've  a 
gallus  good  moind  to  sarve  'ee  wuss." 

"You  daren't !"  said  Millicent,  springing  up. 

Whether  Jem  did,  or  did  not,  intend  to  carry 
out  his  threat,  remained  a  secret ;  for  at  thfs;'' 
moment  his  eye  fell  on  the  safety-lamp,  and  he 
perceived  that  the  flame  was  edged  round  with 
blue,  presenting  the  appearance  miners  call 
"afire,"  and  which,  as  he  well  know,  indicated 
the  presence  of  explosive  gases.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  look  to  personal  safety; 
and  he  hesitated  an  instant,  as  if  half  inclined  to 
save  Millicent ;  but  then  pushed  past,  muttering, 
"No  !  let  her  foind  it  out." 

Thus  left  to  herself,  Millicent  again  crouched 
in  the  recess,  waiting  anxiously  the  moment  of 
release.  The  thought  that  she  was,  as  Black 
Jei»  had  intimated,  nearly  alone  in  the  pit,  uni- 
ted-with  the  prevailing  rumors  of  apparitions, 
and  the  deep,  solemn,  and  unbroken  silence,  now 
gave  redoubled  force  to  her  terrors,  previously 
almost  insupportable.  Her  heart  beat  so  vio- 
lently, that  she  actually  heard  the  pulsation  ; 
and  her  short,  low  cough,  scarcely  ever  heeded 
before,  made  her  start,  resounding  so  loud  and 
ao  often  throu'rh  the  vaulted  passages. 


Gradually  she  became  sensible  of  an  oppres- 
sive closeness  in  the  air,  rendering  it  difficult  to 
respire.  A  strange,  sulphurous  smell  began  to 
rise,  penetrating  to  her  chest,  and  exciting  a 
feeling  of  nausea,  intense  and  overpowering. 
What  could  it  be? 

Her  instinctive  apprehension  that  some  catas- 
trophe was  at  hand  grew  stronger — became,  in 
fact,  irrepressible.  Breathless,  racked  with  sus 
pense,  she  listened  for  the  woid  to  leave  the  pit; 
but  in  vain,  though  assured,  from  the  departure 
of  all  the  holers,  that  it  must  be  past  the  regular 
time.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  To  remain 
longer  was  impossible:  and  she  determined,  at 
risk  of  dismissal,  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  to 
the  shaft. 

Opening  the  trap,  she  entered  the  next  pas- 
sage, which,  being  between  two  exhausted 
boards,  was  so  low  and  narrow  that  she  was 
obliged  to  move  along  on  her  knees.  It  was 
also  much  darker — that  is,  though  accustomed 
to  see  objects  in  the  dark,  and  now  stooping 
down,  she  could  not  distinguish  the  rails  of  the 
tramway.  Added  to  this,  the  poisonous  odor 
became  more  virulent,  the  heat  and  dense  air 
more  oppressive  ;  and  she  was  yet  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  gate-road,  or  main 
thoroughfare,  itself  a  mile  in  length.  As  she 
moved  along,  a  lassitude  seized  her  limbs;  an 
unnatural  drowsiness,  which  she  could  not  shake 
off,  weighed  down  and  closed  her  eyes ;  and  she 
began  to  feel  a  strange,  reckless  indifference  to 
any  thing  that  might  happen. 

By  a  great  effort  she  aroused  herself,  recover- 
ing thai  precious  instinct  which  urges  the  most 
desperate  to  prize  and  cling  to  life,  even  when 
it  would  seem  to  possess  no  value.  Then,  mus- 
tering all  her  energy,  she  pushed  forward,  pass- 
ing the  several  deserted  workings,  and  through 
as  many  doors,  very  imprudently  forsaken  by 
their  attendant  trappers,  while  some  were  left 
open,  as  if  abandoned  in  haste. 

She  now  thought  that  the  word,  perhaps,  had 
been  called  out  while  she  was  talking  with  Black 
Jem,  and  so  had  been  unheeded,  or  possibly,  in 
the  hurry  of  a  general  alarm,  she  had  been  for- 
gotten; and  the  tearful  reflection  occurred  that 
she  was  cut  off  from  assistance,  and  even  if  she 
escaped  with  life,  would  have  to  pass  the  night 
in  the  mine. 

She  was  now  ii$  the  last  headway,  opening 
into  the  principal  passage,  and  from  a  rushing 
sound  of  water,  streaming  down  the  black  walls 
into  a  drain,  knew  she  must  be  near  the  first 
trap.  With  outstretched  hands  she  moved  on, 
bruising  her  knees  on  splinters  of  coal,  spillage 
from  the  da)''s  trains,  and  often  grazing  her  head 
against  the  timber-work  above,  supporting  the 
mountain  roof.  But  now  the  trap  was  reached, 
and,  raising  the  click,  she  drew  it  open,  when  a 
terrific  crash — a  loud,  roaring,  tremendous  thun- 
der-clap, starting  and  expanding  a  myriad  echoes, 
drove  through  the  mine,  shooting  her  headlong 
into  the  gate-road,  stunned  and  breathless. 

For  a  moment  she  lay  perfectly  stupefied,  but 
then  sprang  up,  fully  recollecting  her  situation. 
She  had  been  thrown  against  a  dead-gap,  or  lino 
of  deserted  workings,  where,  the  .seam  of  coal 
being  exhausted,  the  props  which  sustain  the 
rool'  had  been  removed,  and  vast  masses  of  earth, 
rock,  and  waste  mineral,  pressed  by  the  enor- 
mous overweight,  had  fallen  in,  forming  crude  and 
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fantastic  heaps,  with  continual  interstices,  which 
realized  the  confusion  of  Chaos.  She  knew  that 
these  Pandorian  recesses  generate  the  baneful 
stythe,  or  choke-damp,  always  following  close 
on  explosions,  and  which,  rolling  forth  like  a  fog, 
carries  death  to  the  remotest  nooks ;  and  she  in- 
stantly resumed  her  flight. 

The  way  was  so  intersected  by  sleepers,  sup- 
porting the  tram-road,  here,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  width,  made  to  run  wagons,  that  it 
might  be  thought  impossible  to  proceed  rapidly ; 
but  in  flying  for  life,  obstacles  are  little  heeded. 
With  her  hands  raised  overhead,  to  beat  back  the 
foul  air,  now  becoming  more  and  more  stifling, 
Millicent  darted  down  an  inclined  plane,  nearly 
dashing  against  a  row  of  empty  wagons  at  the 
bottom.  Still  advancing,  she  looked  with  strain- 
ing eyes  for  the  least  trace  of  light,  as  marking 
the  distant  shaft;  but  all  was  darkness — dark- 
ness visible  and  tangible,  such  as  made  Pharoah 
succumb. 

At  last,  a  feeble  streamy  flickering,  like  a 
meteor,  then  a  kind  of  dim  light,  could  be  faintly 
discerned  ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  reveal  any 
object,  or  show  even  the  outlines  of  the  passage. 
But  Millicent,  seeing  the  shaft  so  nigh,  nerved 
himself  for  a  last  effort,  though,  as  there  were 
no  means  of  leaving  the  mine,  escape  was  ap- 
parently hopeless.  Already,  indeed,  the  deadly 
stythe  was  rolling  by;  her  head  swam;  her 
breath  stopped ;  a  thousand  columns  of  fire 
flashed  before  her  eyes ;  and  she  fell  to  the 
ground  senseless. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Black  Jem.  like  Millicent,  in  making  his  way 
out  of  the  pit,  had  found  the  whole  of  the  traps 
abandoned ;  but  having  a  light,  was  able  to 
move  along  much  quicker,  and  overtook  the 
missing  trappers,  flying  in  all  haste  to  the  shaft. 
Here  half  a  dozen  holers  and  bandsmen  who  had 
arrived  too  late  for  the  preceding  hoist,  were 
waiting  the  descent  of  the  cage,  which,  re- 
lieved of  its  load,  was  just  entering  the  pit 
mouth.  All  prepared  to  spring  in,  as  soon  as 
it  touched  the  ground  ;  but  there  was  no  push- 
ing foremost,  each  being  ready,  with  a  feeling 
of  abnegation  proverbial  among  miners,  to  assist 
the  less  agile,  though  at  the  risk  of  endanger- 
ing himself.  Black  Jem  alone  stood  aloof,  turn- 
ing every  now  and  then  a  moody  glance  up  the 
f rate-road,  as  if  thinking  of  Millicent.  But,  at 
ast,  every  one  had  entered  the  cage,  and  he 
Jumped  into  the  bottom  tier,  calling  out,  in  a 
sullen,  dogged  tone,  to  pull  up. 

The  apprehension  now  was,  that  the  explo- 
sion, which  all  felt  imminent,  would  occur  while 
they  were  ascending,  in  which  case  the  violence 
of  the  concussion  must  derange  the  tackle,  and 
they  would  be  inevitably  dashed  to  pieces. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the  huge  carriage 
climbed  the  terrible  ascent.  Some  kept  their 
gaze  steadily  on  the  pit  mouth,  though  the  air 
rushing  down,  mingled  with  particles  of  coal- 
dust,  almost  blinded  them ;  others  closed  their 
eyes,  and  even  buried  their  heads  on  their  knees, 
afraid  almost  to  breathe.  Long  seemed  the  in- 
terval, though  only  a  few  minutes,  and  the  cage 
reached  the  top,  landing  its  freight  on  the  grat- 


ings. At  the  same  moment,  the  explosion,  so 
fearfully,  breathlessly  awaited,  burst  forth,  shak- 
ing the  ground  like  an  earthquake,  and  making 
the  massive  timbers  of  the  scaffold  raised  over 
the  shaft  rock  like  twigs. 

A  dead  silence  ensued,  but  it  lasted  only  an  in- 
stant, when  there  rose  a  Babel  of  troubled  voices. 
All  within  hearing,  for  more  than  a  mile  round, 
instantly  made  for  the  spot.  The  viewer  and 
clerks  rushed  from  the  otfice  ;  the  engineer  and 
his  stokers,  from  the  engine-house ;  and  men, 
women,  and  children,  haggard,  horror-stricken, 
ignorant  how  much  and  nearly  they  might  be 
affected  by  the  catastrophe,  came  in  troops  from 
the  pit-village.  Some  called  for  their  parents 
or  husbands  ;  some,  for  their  companions  ;  some, 
in  hurried  and  agitated  accents,  inquired  for  the 
missing. 

"There's  a  trapper  short  of  the  number," 
observed  Mr.  Phipps,  the  viewer.  "  It  is — 
what  d'ye  call  her? — the  pretty,  delicate  girl? 
— Rennel !  Any  one  know  where  Rennel  is  ?" 
"  Where's  Rennel  ?—where's  Milly  Rennel?" 
cried  a  legion  of  tongues. 

No  one  knew.  Black  Jem,  who  alone  could 
tell,  turned  aside,  afraid  that  his  disturbed  looks 
might  attract  attention. 

There  was  a  pause,  terminated  by  a  slight 
bustle,  and  two  men  sprang  into  the  cage. 
They  were  Jack  RoUin,  and  a  young  Iroler, 
named  Whittaker. 

A  murmur  of  applause  followed  them,  and 
many  pressed  forward,  with  an  earnestness  very- 
striking  in  such  rude  people,  to  grasp  their 
hands,  bidding  them  what  would  probably  be 
an  eternal  farewell.  Few,  indeed,  had  any  ex- 
pectation that  they  would  come  up  alive ;  but 
regarding  the  obligation  of  mutual  aid  on  these 
occasions  with  religious  reverence,  no  one  sought 
to  oppose  or  discountenance  the  enterprise. 

The  word  was  given  to  lower,  and  cage  and. 
men,  launched  from  the  crowded  grating,  sank 
slowly  through  the  dark  aperture.  Thus  they 
continued  to  descend,  though,  as  the  choke- 
damp  might  possibly  be  met  in  their  way  down, 
in  time  to  give  an  alarm,  arrangements  were 
made  to  draw  up  with  speed,  as  soon  as  they 
should  call  out ;  and  every  ear  waited  anxiously 
for  the  half-expected  sound. 

The  two  men,  meanwhile,  watched  their  own 
progress  with  surprising  coolness. 

"It  be  a  long  pull,  goin'  slow,"  remarked 
Jack  RoUin.  "  Hadn't  I  best  call  out  to  clap 
the  steam  on?" 

"  No,  no,  it  won't  do  no  good  that,"  replied 
Whittaker ;  "  for  if  we  comes  on  the  foul  air 
too  sudden,  whether  it's  stythe  or  not,  it'll  set- 
tle us  smack.  They  be  lowerin'  quite  fast 
enough." 

"  I  can't  look  up  now,"  rejoined  Jack,  "  the 
draught  catches  me  so.     Don't  you  smell  it?"  . 
"  Yes." 

They  both  covered  their  mouths  and  were 
silent. 

"  We  be  gettin'  nigh,  now,"  said  Jack  Rol- 
lin,  at  length.  "  I  knows  the  old  pit  so  famous^ 
I  can  tell  blindfold.  And  the  air  ! — ugh.'^' 
"It's  pison,"  replied  Whittaker. 
The  increased  stench,  the  darkness,  the  roll- 
ing, icy  damp,  did,  indeed,  leave  no  doubt  that. 
they  were  approaching  the  bottom ;  and  soon 
the  cage  struck,  and  the  two  men  alighted, 
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With  all  their  precautions,  the  change  of  at- 
mosphere, on  turning  to  the  gate-road,  was  so 
abrupt,  so  blasting,  that  it  made  them  stagger 
back,  as  if  struck  by  lightning ;  and  the  Davy 
held  up  by  Whittaker,  in  the  vain  expectation 
of  piercing  the  impenetrable  and  awful  darkness, 
instantly  blued,  denoting  that  this  mass  of  nox- 
ious, deadly  gases,  was  as  inflammable  as  gun- 
powder. 

Rollin  tried  to  shout,  in  hopes  that  Millicent, 
if  not  yet  dead,  might  be  within  hearing,  and  be 
encouraged  to  hurry  forward ;  but  the  attempt, 
admitting  a  rush  of  foul  air  to  his  already  op- 
pressed lungs,  was  nigh  being  fatal,  and  he  only 
escaped  by  springing  back  to  the  shaft.  Whit- 
taker, who  had  carefully  muffled  his  mouth,  was 
still  pressing  on,  when,  after  a  few  rapid  steps, 
something  caused  him  to  stumble,  and  stoop- 
ing, he  found  it  was  a  human  body — a  woman's. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  it  was  Millicent's ; 
and  though,  from  her  posture,  her  dead  weight, 
her  unmistakable  stillness,  the  spirit  seemed  to 
have  departed,  he  eagerly  snatched  her  up,  and 
bore  her  to  the  cage.  Rollin,  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  rally,  had  crawled  in  just  before, 
and  was  now  lying  helpless  in  the  bottom,  and 
Whittaker  had  but  just  strength  to  call  the  con- 
certed word  up  the  pipe,  when  he  fell  himself. 

All  was  in  readiness  above,  and  the  cage, 
once  in  motion,  flew  up  the  creaking  grooves. 
In  a  few  minutes  Tt  reached  the  grating,  and  a 
hundred  eager  hands  hastened  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  Charles  Belwood,  son  of  the  proprietor 
xif  the  pit,  whose  residence  was  not  far  distant, 
bad  just  arrived,  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  a  surgeon,  his  father's  most  intimate  friend. 
They  approached  the  cage  as  the  inanimate 
form  of  Millicent,  raised  by  four  stalwart  men, 
was  borne  on  to  the  pit-heap.  Rollin  and  Whit- 
taker, revived  by  the  fresh  air,  were  able,  with 
a  little  assistance,  to  stagger  out  on  their  feet. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  dead,"  said  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  turning  very  pale,  for  he  was  a  hasty,  im- 
petuous man,  powerfully  affected  by  any  excite- 
ment; "  but  let  the  women  put  her  in  the  bath. 
You  have  the  water  hot,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Phipps, 
have  you  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  blankets  and  every  thing  are  laid 
out;  but  I  fear  it's  no  use." 

"  It's  that  good-looking  girl,  isn't  it,  Phipps  ?" 
asked  Charles  Belwood,  with  a  slight  appearance 
of  interest,  as  Thornhill  followed  the  body  into 
the  engine-house. 

"  She  certainly  is  good-looking,  sir,  and  a 
quiet,  well-behaved  girl,  far  too  delicate  for  this 
Work,"  replied  Phipps.  "I  kept  her  employed 
above  here  as  long  as  I  could,  but  was  obliged 
to  send  her  down  at  last,  as  I  found  the  people 
were  talking  about  it." 

"What  a  confounded  bore  that  it  has  hap- 
pened so !"  rejoined  the  young  gentleman.  "  Do 
her  parents  work  for  us?" 

"  She  is  an  orphan,  sir.  Her  father  was  killed 
going  down  the  shaft,  and  her  mother,  who  was 
always  a  very  weakly  woman,  broke  a  blood- 
vessel at  the  siftings,  lifting  a  weight  of  coal, 
and  died  soon  after.  This  is  why  I  have  indulged 
her  a  little." 

"  If  you  had  told  me  this,  I  should  have  done 
something  better  for  her,"  said  Charles  Belwood, 
who,  indeed,  without  possessing  such  informa- 
tion,  bad  previously  determined,   oq  grounds 


purely  personal,  to  provide  otherwise  for  the 
girl.  "  It's  exceedingly  vexatious  —  quite  a 
scandal,  really,  Phipps,  when  she  has  such  a 
claim  upon  us !  I  suppose  I  must  wait  here 
now,  till  we  see  how  it  ends.  Have  you  got 
any  thing  to  show  me?" 

"  There  is  a  specimen  from  the  new  seam  of 
coal,  sir,  if  you  would  like  to  see  it." 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  on  no  account!  I  abhor 
seams,  and  would  not  seem  so  unseemly  as  to 
pry  into  one  just  now,  if  it  yielded  white  dia- 
monds instead  of  black."  And  he  smiled  at  his 
little  wit. 

"  See  how  he's  laughin',''  observed  Tom 
Sewel,  a  bandsman,  in  the  crowd.  "  That's  the 
way  as  the  masters  do,  when  we  lose  our  lives 
— they  come  down  and  laughs." 

"Let  'un  laugh  if  he  will,"  said  Doll  Stukeley, 
a  well-grown  trap-girl,  whose  face,  denuded  of 
grime  and  coal-dust,  would  have  been  thought 
far  from  uncomely,  although  marked  with  a 
sinister  expression.  "  Whoy  shouldn't  him  ? 
Thou'd  laugh,  too,  if  thee  had  the  jingo,  and  a 
bonny  face  loike  he." 

"You  hold  your  sarce,  will  'ee?" 

"No,  I  sha'n't." 

"If  thou  don't,  I'll  soon  make  'ee." 

"Do,  Tom,"  said  an  old  banksman.  "Her's 
wanted  takin'  down  a  peg  for  a  good  bit,  and  if 
thou  don't  do't,  some  other  body  will.  There's 
no  bearin'  wi'  her  of  late." 

"  I  never  see  such  a  one  for  lookin'  arter  the 
chaps,"  observed  a  woman,  with  arms  a-kimbo. 
Her'll  be  wantin'  the  master  to  take  on  wi'  her 
next,  but  he'll  have  summut  else  to  do,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"Thou'd  best  moind  you  don't  get  summut 
yourself,"  muttered  Doll. 

"  Come,  thou  be  off,"  cried  Tom  Sewel,  giv- 
ing her  a  shove. 

"You  keep  your  mauls  off,  will  'ee?"  said 
Doll,  assuming  a  warlike  attitude.  "  Here, 
Jem!" 

"Well!"  growled  Black  Jem.  "What  ba 
up  now?" 

"  Take  she  off,  or  I'll  gie  her  a  good  tuzzlin' 
— that's  all,"  answered  the  aroused  Sewel. 

"I'd  just  loike  lb  see  any  one  mell  on  her," 
returned  Jem.  "Her  don't  mean  nowght, 
though  her  be  a  bit  bouncy ;  and  while  I  be  by, 
no  chap  shall  knock  her  about.  But  thou'd  best 
be  a  bit  civil,  wench,  I  tell  'ee." 

The  young  virago  muttered  some  reply,  but 
thought  it  prudent  not  to  push  the  discussion 
further,  and  the  signs  of  war  subsided. 

Soon  afterward,  Mr.  Thornhill  came  out  of 
the  engine-house,  and  Charles  Belwood  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him. 

"Well,  doctor,  what  is  it — life  or  death?"  he 
asked. 

"  Oh !  she's  alive !"  answered  Thornhill,  loud 
enough  for  the  general  ear.  "  With  proper 
care,  she  will  soon  get  over  it." 

"Stash  me,  I  be  glad  on't,"  said  Black  Jem, 
amidst  a  buzz  of  satisfaction. 

"  What  odds  do  it  make  to  thou,  I  should  loike 
to  know  ?"  said  Doll  Stukeley  to  Jem.  "  You  ba 
always  arter  she,  but  you  won't  get  no  furder  by 
it.  I  know." 

"There,  hold  your  gab,  do,"  said  Jem,  turn- 
ing away,  with  his  hands  thrust  in  his  pockets. 

"  How  ever  did  you  get  such  a  girl  into  your 
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pit,  Mr.  Phipps?"  asked  Thornhill.  "Now 
she's  well  washed,  she  looks  a  perfect  little 
Hebe — a  thoujjht  too  pale,  perhaps,  but  that's 
only  natural,  considering  her  accident.  Pray 
see  that  she  is  properly  nursed." 

"Oh,  yes,  sir!  Til  speak  to  some  of  the 
women  about  her." 

"There  is  no  occasion  to  trouble  yourself," 
interposed  Charles  Belwood.  "  Put  her  in  my 
carriage,  and  I  will  have  her  taken  up  to  the 
house,  where  Helen  will  see  her  carefully  at- 
tended to.  I  really  do  not  like  to  leave  the 
poor  girl  here,  to  the  tenderness  of  these  dirty 
women." 

"But  Mr.  Phipps  will  select  some  suitable 
person,"  urged  Thornhill,  appearing  extremely 
averse  to  the  proposal. 

"There's  old  Mrs.  Rollin,  sir,  would  very 
gladly  do  it,"  suggested  Mr.  Phipps.  "She's 
some  sort  of  a  relation,  too,  I  believe ;  for,  you 
know,  all  the  pit  people  are  related." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  returned  Charles  Bel- 
wood;  "I'll  have  her  up  to  the  house.  If  my 
father  were  at  home,  he  would  wish  it,  I  am 
sure.  It  will  show  the  people  we  take  an  in- 
terest in  them;  so  see  her  put  in  the  carriage, 
Phipps." 

The  viewer,  a  man  of  few  words,  said  no 
more,  but  proceeded  to  the  engine-house  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  this  injunction.  Mr. 
Thornhill  hesitated  a  moment,  evidently  not 
over  pleased  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  pulled  out  his 
watch,  looked  at  it  in  an  abstracted  manner,  and 
then  followed  Phipps. 

As  Belwood,  with  a  supercilious  smile,  turned 
to  the  carriage,  a  horseman  rode  up,  and  pre- 
sented an  express. 

"  It  came  down  by  the  five  o'clock  train,  sir," 
said  the  horseman,  "and  the  clerk  at  the  station 
sent  me  on  with  it  directly." 

As  Belwood  glanced  through  the  letter,  his 
countenance  changed,  gradually  assuming  a 
more  serious  look,  strangely  blended  with  satis- 
faction. 

"  We  have  nothing  but  calamities  to-day,"  he 
said  to  Thornhill,  who  at  this  moment  returned. 
"  My  father,  who  left  us  in  such  excellent  health, 
has  been  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  is 
in  such  a  precarious  state,  that  they  ask  me  to 
go  up  to  town  to  him." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  calamitous,"  answered 
Thornhill,  deeply  moved.  "My  poor,  good  old 
friend  I  Pray  do  not  lose  a  moment  in  setting 
off,  or  you  may  be  too  late.  I  would  go  to  him 
myself,  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  some  patients 
so  ill,  I  daro  not  leave  them." 

"  I  will  start  by  the  next  train,  which  reaches 
our  station  at  seven,"  rejoined  Belwood;  "so  I 
shall  just  have  time  to  give  Helen  charge  of  this 
poor  girl,  and  then  be  off." 

"Well,  I  will  call  and  see  her  to-morrow," 
said  Thornhill.  "I  am  now  bound  in  the  other 
direction ;  but  she  can  take  no  harm,  if  kept  out 
of  the  cold." 

Millicent,  pursuant  to  Belwood's  orders,  had 
already  been  placed  in  the  carriage,  wrapped  in 
blankets,  and  propped  up  by  cushions.  One  of 
the  miners'  wives,  selected  by  Mr.  Phipps  to 
attend  her,  sat  at  her  side;  and  Belwood  took 
his  place  with  the  coachman  on  the  box,  when 
the  vehicle  moved  slowly  away. 

About  half  a  mile  of  moor  brought  them  to 


the  hills,  which  looked  down  on  what  seemed  to 
be  a  new  country,  so  widely  and  completely  did 
it  differ,  in  every  possible  way,  from  the  steriln 
region  behind.  Two  miles  further  on  was  Bel- 
wood House,  peeping  through  luxuriant  trees  on 
to  the  high  road,  though,  at  other  points,  noble 
vistas,  opening  in  every  direction,  afforded  an 
extensive  prospect. 

On  arriving  at  the  hall-door.  Belwood  hastily 
entered  the  mansion,  leaving  Millicent  unnoticed ; 
but  two  female  servants  soon  appeared,  and,  aid- 
ed by  the  pit-woman,  carried  her  in.  A  moment 
afterward,  Belwood  returned,  and,  throwing  him- 
self in  the  carriage,  was  borne  off  to  the  railway. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Awaking  from  a  long  and  heavy  sleep,  Milli- 
cent found  herself  stretched  on  a  bed  in  a  small 
chamber,  which  the  moon,  peering  through  an 
uncurtained  window,  showed  to  be  furnished 
with  marked  regard  to  comfort.  Rubbing  her 
eyes,  in  the  supposition  that  she  must  still  be 
asleep,  she  looked  round  in  amazement,  till,  col- 
lecting her  ideas,  a  dim  and  confused  remem- 
brance of  the  explosion  arose,  exciting  once 
more  a  sense  of  suffocation,  scarcely  less  op- 
pressive than  the  reality. 

She  closed  her  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of  horror, 
as  if  to  shut  out  the  hideous  recollection  that 
shook  and  convulsed  her  sore,  weary  frame,  and 
made  her  blood  curdle.  Again  she  seemed  to 
hear  the  rush,  the  crash,  the  mighty  roar  of  the 
explosion,  bounding  forward  like  a  devouring 
fire,  yet  a  fire  without  flame,  enveloped  in  im- 
penetrable, awful,  blasting  darkness,  which  sunk 
its  iron  breath  into  the  very  soul.  Then  it  grew 
thicker  and  closer,  wrapping  round  her  in  leaden 
folds,  dripping  with  icy,  putrid  moisture,  benumb- 
ing, deadening.  Her  hands  struggled  to  throve 
it  off;  she  gasped  for  breath  ;  and  the  vivid  im- 
pressions of  her  imagination,  which  had  assumed 
so  much  of  the  real,  vanished  like  a  nightmare. 

Sitting  up,  she  ascertained  that  a  stiffness  in 
her  limbs,  and  a  few  bruises,  were  her  only 
hurts,  though  a  feeling  of  weakness  to  which 
she  was  subject  had  very  materially  increased. 
Her  next  thought  was  to  conjecture  where  she 
could  possibly  be,  all  the  circumstances  which 
followed  her  rescue  from  the  pit,  when  she  was 
at  no  time  more  than  half  conscious,  seeming 
shadowy  and  vague.  Then  came  the  wonder- 
ing question,  was  any  one  else  hurt? — had  any 
one  perished?  for  on  these  occasions,  as  is  too 
well  known,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  as 
many  as  thirty,  or  even  fifty  lives  to  be  lost. 
There  were  few  with  whom  the  young  girl  was 
associated  by  ties  of  kindness,  but  in  this  rude, 
semi-barbarous  community,  such  catastrophes 
excite  sympathies  deep  and  strong,  giving  a 
halo  to  familiar  faces,  even  when  they  are  wont 
to  wear  a  scowl.  Moreover,  a  tide  of  gentle 
and  tender  feeling  lay  in  her  heart,  like  a  sealed 
spring,  unknown,  unsuspected,  that  rose  at  every 
call ;  and  it  was  to  the  welfare  and  comfort  of 
others,  not  to  her  own,  that  she  was  accustomed 
to  give  her  first  thoughts.  But  at  last  she  con- 
cluded that  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
was  to  rise  and  inquire.  Her  clothes,  patched 
with  half  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  she  found, 
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by  groping  about,  on  a  chair  near  the  bed,  and 
afte'r  plunging  her  face  in  a  basin  of  water,  her 
toilet  was  completed. 

At  tills  moment  her  practiced  ear  distin- 
guished a  rustling  sound  in  the  passage,  as  of 
some  one  moving  by;  and  then  followed  a  faint, 
half-suppressed  moan,  seeming  to  be  uttered  in- 
voluntaiily,  under  insupportafile  pain. 

Opening  the  door,  Mlllicent  perceived  a  white 
figure  leaning  against  the  wall,  evidently  a  wo- 
man, but,  alarmed  at  Mlllicent's  appearance,  she 
instantly  turned  to  retreat.  Her  tottering  steps, 
however,  could  move  only  a  few  paces,  when 
she  was  obliged  to  stop,  being  hardly  able  to 
prevent  herself  from  falling.  As  she  reeled 
back,  a  roll  of  something  dropped  from  her 
arm.s,  which  Mlllicent,  flying  forward  to  assist 
her,  picked  up.  The  moonlight  fell  full  upon  it, 
and  a  cry  broke  from  the  girl  as  she  discovered 
that  it  was  a  dead  infant. 

The  woman  herself  was  scarcely  a  less  start- 
ling object.  Long  jetty  tresses  fell  disheveled 
down  her  shoulders,  which  were  wrapped  round 
with  a  shawl,  fastened  over  a  night-dress;  and 
her  face  was  pale  as  ashes.  Her  form,  too,  was 
slight  and  drooping;  and  in  her  white  garments, 
tinged  wlih  the  brilliant  moonbeams,  she  looked 
more  like  a  wandering  and  unquiet  phantom 
than  a  living  child  of  earth. 

For  one  instant  she  was  riveted  to  the  spot, 
speechless,  powerless.  Then,  however,  she 
found  both  speech  and  strength — the  strength 
of  frenzy,  the  voice  of  unutterable  woe.  Her 
quick,  throbbing  words  thrilled  the  ear,  though 
scarcely  rising  above  her  breath. 

"Hush!  hush!"  she  said,  with  tremulous 
eagerness,  as  she  caught  Mlllicent's  arm  with 
one  hand,  and  drew  away  the  dead  child  with 
the  other,  "or  we  shall  be  heard.  Is  it  Sarah? 
Tell  me — who  are  you  ?" 

"I'm  Mllly  Rennel,  ma'am,  one  of  the  trap- 
girls  In  the  pit." 

The  lady's  hand  dropped  from  her  arm,  as  if 
paralyzed. 

"From  the  pit !"  she  said,  shuddering.  "Then 
how  are  you  here  ?" 

"  1  don't  know,  ma'am  ;  but  I  was  in  the 
workings  when  the  accident  was,  and  I've  just 
oome-to.     I  don't  know  where  I  be,  ma'am." 

The  lady  averted  her  face ;  then  said,  hur- 
riedly, 

"This  is  Mr.  Belwood's,  and — and — " 

"Ah!  now  I  know,  and  you'd  be  Miss  Helen, 
ma'am.  Oh,  dear!  you'll  fall,  you'll  fall,  Miss 
Helen  !     Lot  me  hold  'ee  up." 

"No!  I  do  not  need  your  help.  You  may  go 
away — you  can  go  back  to  your  room." 

The  girl  receded  a  pace  or  two,  but  imme- 
diately returned. 

"  Don' t  'ee  send  me  away.  Miss  Helen,  and  you 
so  badly  !  No !  no !  I'll  stop  with  'ee — watch  by 
'ee ;  and  do  thou  lay  down.  The  dear  babby  won't 
need  to  have  its  mother,  miss.    It's  cold  dead." 

"I  know,"  said  the  young  mother,  with  a 
burst  of  anguish,  which  made  her  forget  every 
thing  but  her  sad  bereavement.  "  I  know" — 
and  she  pressed  the  clammy,  rigid  body  to  her 
bosom — '-and  I  have  not  strength  to  carry  it  out 
and  bury  it."  She  sobbed  convulsively,  hang- 
ing so  fondly  over  that  precious  casket,  rifled, 
alas  !  of  Its  treasure.  "  My  child,  my  child  !  I 
(^n  not  even  give  you  a  grave." 


"I'll  take  it  out  for  'ee.  Miss  Helen,"  sail 
Mlllicent.  "Do,  do  let  me — if  so  be,"  she 
added,  with  an  instinctive  perception  of  some 
mystery,  "thee  don't  want  it  to  lay  in  the 
house." 

Her  words  seemed  to  recall  the  lady,  who 
looked  up  suddenly,  fixing  a  searching  glance 
on  her  face. 

"  "Win  you — will  you  do  this  for  me  ?"  she 
said,  "  and  be  secret  ?  And  yet,  do  not  mistake 
me.  I  am  a  mother,  but  I  am  a  wife — though 
from  some  unhappy  circumstances,  I  can  not 
avow  my  marriage.  This  is  why  my  child  must 
be  removed  clandestinely.  Should  it  be  discov- 
ered here,  it  would  soon  be  reported  to  my  uncle, 
and  his  anger  would  kill  me.  But  I  find  now  I 
can  not — I  am  too  weak,  too  faint,  to  fulfill  the 
dreadful  duty  myself." 

"It  would  be  bringin'  on  your  own  buryin', 
miss — takin'  away  your  own  life.  Give  the 
poor  little  babby  to  me,  miss,  and  I'll  do  it.  I'll 
take  it  up  to  the  hill-side,  where  all  the  dead's 
layin'  together,  as  if  they  was  children  sleepin'. 
It'll  be  quiet  there." 

"  Oh  !  will  you  Indeed  bury  it  in  the  church- 
yard  ?  Dear,  brave  child !  this  will  console, 
comfort  me." 

"I  promise  'ee  I'll  do  it.  Miss  Helen;  and 
never  misdoubt  but  I  will.  Only  don't  'ee  stay 
here  in  the  cold,  miss,  or  maybe  you'll  soon  ba 
layin'  by  the  poor  babby's  side." 

The  lady  made  no  answer,  but  clasped  the  in- 
fant more  fondly  in  her  arms,  while  her  lips  lin- 
gered on  its  marble  face ;  then  recollecting  her- 
self, she  checked  these  transports,  and  gave  the 
child  to  Mlllicent. 

"You  have  promised  me  to  be  secret?"  she 
said,  falteringly.  "  You  will  never  speak  of  this 
— never,  to  any  one?" 

"Never,  ma'am  !  I'd  sooner  die  first." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you!  He  —  that  is  —  I 
mean  your  young  master,  Mr.  Charles,  will 
know  of  it,  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  rewards 
you.     Now  you  shall  go." 

"But  don't  you  come,  miss — no,  don't,  or  I'll 
be  too  feared  to  know  what  I'se  doin'  on.  Tell 
me  the  way  out,  miss,  and  I  won't  need  any  one 
with  me." 

"  It  m'ust  even  be  so,"  said  the  lady,  but  too 
conscious  of  her  sinking  powers.  "  Those  stairs 
lead  to  a  door,  which  opens  into  the  garden,  and 
here  is  the  key  of  the  garden-gate." 

Mlllicent  turned  away,  but  was  stopped  by 
Helen,  as  she  bent  again  over  the  lifeless  babe. 
A  moment  more,  and  Mlllicent  bore  it  away, 
leaving  the  bereaved  mother  without  a  hope  on 
the  wide,  dreary  earth. 

A  thick  cloud  was  scudding  over  the  moon,  as 
the  girl  stepped  with  her  ghostly  burden  into  the 
grounds,  and  before  she  had  gone  many  paces, 
the  silvery  orb  was  completely  obscured,  render- 
ing It  difficult  to  make  her  way  to  the  gate. 
Here,  while  inserting  the  key,  a  lar<>e  mastifT 
rushed  out  upon  her,  as  far  as  his  chain  would 
extend,  but  starting  back,  she  escaped  unhurt, 
though  the  fierce  animal  prevented  her  passing 
forth.  Dreading,  however,  that  his  loud,  deep 
bark  would  alarm  the  household,  she  rallied  her 
resolution,  and  stepped  fearlessly  forward,  pro- 
nouncing his  name,  which,  as  the  dog  frequent- 
ly attended  Mr.  Belwood  to  the  works,  all  th» 
miners  were  familiar  with.     Lion  met  her  ad- 
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vances  suspiciously,  receivinnf  the  first  caresses 
with  a  growl ;  but  finding  her  undaunted,  be- 
came, by  degrees,  more  docile,  and  she  availed 
herself  of  a  I'avorable  moment  to  glide  out. 

She  glanced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  road,  as 
if,  at  that  dead  hour,  there  could  be  any  fear  of 
being  observed,  and  felt  reassured  by  the  uni- 
versal stillness.  Yet  the  scene  was  solemn;  for 
the  vast,  massive,  impenetrable  stretch  of  cloud, 
which  hung  like  a  pall  overhead,  was  now  again 
edged  with  light,  shedding  a  spectral  radiance 
on  objects  beneath.  Around  lay  a  wide,  open 
valley,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  well-wooded 
park  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  on  the  other 
by  gentle  eminences,  the  nearest  of  which  was 
crowned  by  the  church — its  venerable  tower, 
luxuriantly  draped  with  ivy,  the  hoary  verdure 
of  centuries,  standing  up  like  a  fortress,  invul- 
nerable alike  to  man  and  time. 

A  sound  reached  her  ear — at  first,  faintly,  then 
with  more  distinctness;  and  remaining  station- 
ary, she  discerned  a  horse  and  cart  turn  out  of 
the  church  lane,  and  come  at  a  quick  pace  down 
the  road.  To  escape  observation,  she  crept  be- 
hind the  hedge,  waiting  till  it  passed,  when,  be- 
coming more  confident,  she  resumed  her  way. 

Arriving  at  the  lane,  a  few  hurried  steps 
brought  her  to  the  little  church,  which  she  had 
often  regarded  at  a  distance  so  earnestly,  so 
thoughtfully,  wondering  what  could  be  its  pur- 
pose. And  now  it  rose  before  her  in  mystic 
majesty,  a  sort  of  guardian  of  the  dead,  nestled 
so  trustingly  and  tranquilly  around  it — instead 
of  a  beacon  and  watch-tower  to  the  living — the 
porch  of  that  eternal  life,  which  has  the  grave 
for  portal. 

Awe-struck  and  trembling,  she  entered  the 
church-yard.  All  was  still — all,  except  her  own 
heart,  which,  why  she  knew  not,  beat  and  throbbed 
wildly;  and  laying  the  dead  child  on  the  grass, 
she  commenced  her  pious  task. 

The  spade  she  had  caught  up  in:  her  way 
through  the  garden,  made,  at  first,  but  little 
impression  on  the  hard,  dry  earth,  and  the  less, 
perhaps,  as  her  trembling  hands,  from  hurry  as 
much  as  fear,  wanted  their  customary  energy. 
Every  breath  of  air  stirring  the  foliage  of  the 
cypresses — every  rustle  of  the  waving  ivy,  which 
hung  over  the  old  belfry  like  a  prophet's  mantle 
— every  motion  of  the  shadows  on  the  church 
tower,  made  her  bosom,  her  inmost  heart,  svi-ell 
with  terror.  But  gradually  the  work  proceeded  ; 
the  turf  was  removed ;  the  firm  gravel  tossed  up ; 
and  the  last  narrow  bed,  at  once  cradle  and 
grave,  fully  prepared. 

Softly  did  she  lay  down  the  little  sleeper;  and 
though,  like  too  many  in  this  mighty  empire, 
having  no  knowledge  of  God — ignorant  alike  of 
his  worship  and  his  existence — the  thoughts  that 
filled  her  mind  ascended  to  Heaven  as  a  con- 
secrating prayer,  hallpwing  both  the  deed  and 
moment. 

All  was  carefully  adjusted,  and  she  began  to 
fill  up  the  grave. 

"Now,  then,  what  are  you  doin'  on  there?" 
demanded  a  voice. 

With  a  wild  start,  Millicent  dropped  the  spade, 
and  looked  round.  The  spot,  covered  by  the 
transept  ol'  the  church,  was  buried  in  deep  sha- 
dow, but  her  eyes,  so  accustomed  to  darkness, 
distiniruished  a  man's  head,  resting  on  his  arms 
crossed  above  an  adjacent  tombstone. 


"It's  Black  Jem!"  she  murmured,  uncon- 
sciously. 

"So  thee  be  caught,  eh?"  said  another  rough 
voice,  as  her  arm  was  seized  behind.  ".A.  good 
field,  forsooth,  wouldn't  sarve  for  your  young  'un, 
but  you  mun  needs  come  medlin'  o'  my  grounds, 
raun  you  ?  A  nice  baggage  you  be,  to  bring  'un 
here — and  in  the  best  piece  o'  gravel,  too,  where 
volk  has  bought  their  graves  freehold,  out  and 
out,  besides  payin'  burial  fees  and  sexton  !" 

"  Whoy,  curse  me,  if  her  bain't  Milly  Rennel!" 
cried  Black  Jem,  exultingly.  "  So,  I've  got  thee, 
now,  wench !  Whoy,  I  reckoned,  from  thee  goin' 
ofi"  in  the  coach,  thou  wor  in  good  feather  at  last 
— booked  for  summut  unkimmon ;  and  here  us 
be,  arter  all !  But  haul  up  the  young  warmint, 
Dick,  and  let's  see  'un.  I  wouldn't  ha'  missed 
this  joy  for  a  foive-pun  note." 

"  Haw  !  haw  !  I'd  be  rare  sorry  to  gie  thee  the 
chance,"  chuckled  old  Dick  Tauklow,  the  sex- 
ton, whom,  as  it  turned  out,  the  miner  had  been 
aiding  to  procure  a  subject  for  a  local  doctor, 
carried  oif  in  the  cart  Millicent  had  observed. 
"I  can  tell  'ee,  meate,  they'd  never  ha'  sent  for 
young  Jack  Driver  there,  only  for  his  dyin'  of  a 
toomur ;  and  they  wouldn't  so  much  as  say  thank 
ye  for  a  kid.  They  don't  want  bodies  now — 
more's  the  pity !    But,  howsumdever.  here  goes !" 

"Don't  you  dig  it  up,  master,"  cried  Millicent, 
recovering  speech,  and  planting  her  foot  in  the 
way.  "  It's  only  a  poor  wee  babby,  gone  out 
of  a  world  of  trouble." 

"Not  afore  you  sent  it,  I'll  be  bound,"  said 
Black  Jem;  "but  thou'U  have  to  make  your 
story  good  agen  mornin',  when  we  has  'ee  up 
to  the  squire.  He'll  fish  out  the  rights  on't, 
I'sc  warrant;  and  1  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  you 
get's  hung." 

"  What  for?"  replied  Millicent.  "What  have 
I  done?" 

"  What  ha'  ye  done !"  cried  the  old  sexton. 
"Whoy,  what  d'ye  call  this?     Lookye  here?" 

Throwing  down  his  spade,  he  lifted  up  the 
dead  infant. 

"  It  bain't  your  own,  zurely .'"  exclaimed  Jem. 
"Whose  be  it?" 

"I  won't  tell,"  answered  Millicent. 

"  Oh  !  thee  won't  ?  Well,  you  and  the  squire 
for  it,  then.  I'll  just  lug  'ee  down  to  Muster 
Stuck,  the  constable,  for  to-night,  and  he'll  let 
you  know  suramat,  I  tell  'ee." 

"But  what'll  ye  say  of  our  bein'  here?"  mut- 
tered Dick  Tauklow,  aside.  "It  might  make  a 
piece  o'  work,  and  as  it  won't  gie  us  nowght,  I 
don't  see  as  we've  ony  call  mellin'  wi'  it.  Best 
let  the  wench  go,  I  think.  There  pack  ofl',  you 
hussy,  or  it  won't  be  long  afore  you  packs  to 
jail." 

"Would  you  let  her  flit,  then?"  growled  Black 
Jem,  darting  at  the  girl's  arm.  "  What  a  fool 
I  be,  bain't  I  ?  No,  no !  I'll  just  walk  her 
down  to  old  Stuck,  and,  rot  her!  he'll  soon  bring 
her  to,  and  no  bones  about  it." 

"You  won't  send  me  to  prison?"  said  Milli- 
cent, beseechingly.  "Ah,  master!"  don't  'ee 
let  him  be  so  hard  on  me." 

"He  mun  do  as  he  will,"  answered  the  sex- 
ton. "  I  ain't  goin'  to  shove  my  fist  in  it, 
ayther  to  mell  or  make.  So  good  morn  to  yoo 
both.     Haw  !  haw  !" 

And  shouldering  his  mattock,  he  turned  toward 
his  domicile,  at  the  other  end  of  the  church-yard. 
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"  Now,  thou  be  reg'larly  in  for't,  my  -wench  !" 
said  Black  Jem,  echoing  the  hoarse  laugh  of 
the  sexton.  "Thee'll  zurely  be  hung,  if  I  has 
'ee  up;  but  thou  knows  very  well  1  bain't  one 
to  do  'ee  mischief  Maybe,  too,  I  moight  make 
a  guess  whose  babby  it  wor,  for  I've  got  sum- 
mat  here,  I  see.  So  just  speak  up,  and  say 
thou'll  be  my  missus ;  and,  sink  me !  if  ever  I 
lets  out  a  word  about  it." 

"  Well,  let  go  my  hand,  or  you'll  wring  it 
afF,"  said  Millicent,  affecting  to  yield. 

"  To  be  zhoor — any  thin'  to  be  sociable.  Only 
say,  now  or  never !" 

"Never,  then!"  exclaimed  Millicent. 

And  before  he  could  recover  her  arm,  she 
sprang  over  the  low  wall  of  the  church-yard, 
and  was  lost  in  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


On  arrivmg  at  Mr.  Bel  wood's  gate,  by  which 
she  had  come  forth,  Millicent  found  that  in  the 
hurry  and  bewilderment  of  flight,  she  had  lost 
the  key,  and,  consequently,  was  unable  to  get 
in.  This  was  a  most  serious  dilemma,  and 
involved  her  in  the  greatest  perplexity.  She 
would  now  be  unable  to  communicate  what  had 
occurred  to  the  young  lady,  who,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  anxiously  awaiting  her  return,  and 
might  attribute  delay  to  negligence  or  perfidy. 
It  was  impossible  to  go  to  her  own  dwelling  in 
the  pit-village,  as  that,  of  course,  was  the  first 
place  at  which  Black  Jem  would  seek  her;  and 
the  thought  of  being  dragged  thence  to  a  prison, 
made  her  recoil  in  dismay.  She  had.  then,  no 
resource  but  to  remain  till  daybreak  in  the  open 
air. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock — the  hour  at 
which,  as  one  of  the  early  working  gang,  she 
usually  commenced  her  daily  labor;  but  she 
knew,  from  what  had  happened  on  similar  occa- 
sions elsewhere,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  pro- 
ceed for  this  purpose  to  the  mine,  as  all  opera- 
tions were  necessarily  suspended,  till  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  the  explosion  should  pass  away. 
Had  it  even  been  otherwise,  in  her  present 
bruised  and  feeble  condition  she  would  have 
remained  absent,  being  wholly  unequal  to  the 
arduous  duty. 

It  was  long  before  she  dragged  herself  from 
the  gate,  unwillingly  admitting  the  conviction 
that  ingress  was  hopeless.  Then,  entering  a 
field,  she  moved  slowly  along,  with  sore  and 
weary  feet,  brooding  gloomily  on  her  situation ; 
and,  though  firm  in  her  purpose  not  to  venture 
home,  mechanically  taking  the  direction  of  the 
moor.  It  was  not  likely  that  Black  Jem  would 
follow  her,  possessing  no  clew  to  guide  him ;  but 
Still,  as  she  proceeded,  she  looked  round  every 
now  and  then,  with  a  timid  and  rapid  glance, 
half  expecting  to  see  his  gaunt,  ungainly  figure 
dogging  and  besetting  her  steps. 

Night  was  at  its  darkest ;  a  few  waning  stars 
twinkled  feebly  on  high,  like  tired  watchers ; 
but  no  dawning  gray  yet  marked  the  east. 
Still,  the  lark  was  up,  caroling  his  merry  song 
from  every  bush,  giving  solitude  a  voice  of 
thankfulness  and  praise.  A  soft,  delicious  air 
floated  by,  rich  with  tributary  fragrance,  swept 
in  profusion  from  many  a  teeming  meadow  and 


hedge  and  garden,  all  freshened  with  the  sum- 
mer dew.  It  brushed  Miliicent's  cheek  so 
gently,  so  lovingly,  that  the  poor  girl  felt 
soothed  and  cheered  by  it,  as  if  some  invisible 
Intelligence  were  moving  about  her,  whisper- 
ing hope,  and  administering  sympathy. /.But 
walking  became  more  and  more  painful;  her 
utmost  efforts  were  spent;  and,  at  last,  she 
could  go  no  further.  Completely  exhausted, 
she  sank  on  the  grass,  longing  only  for  repose. 

That  aching,  morbid,  nervous  restlessness 
which  follows  excessive  fatigue,  shootinn-  a 
sense  of  pain  and  numbness  through  every 
limb,  and  giving  mercurial  vitality  to  the  eyes, 
closed  in  vain,  still  kept  her  awake,  tossing 
continually  from  one  side  to  the  other,  without 
obtaining  relief.  It  is  at  such  moments,  indeed, 
when  we  desire  oblivion,  that  the  mind  is  most 
active,  and  calls  from  its  recesses  a  succession 
of  long-forgotten  incidents,  stalking,  melancholy 
experiences,  which,  like  Maebeth's  conscience, 
murder  sleep.  And  thus  recollections  of  suffer- 
ing, endurance,  and  despair,  almost  faded  in 
distance — memories  of  the  dark  and  bitter  past 
— apprehensions  and  anticipations  of  the  future, 
and  a  deep  and  feverish  impression  of  the  last 
twenty  hours,  so  fraught  alike  with  peril  and 
promise,  kept  Miliicent's  troubled  brain  in  an 
incessant  whirl. 

But  in  the  labyrinth  of  disordered  and  dis- 
tracting thoughts,  one  idea  was  almost  con- 
stantly prominent.  She  was  the  confidante  of 
the  great  lady — the  sole  repository  of  her  secret, 
which  she  knew,  ignorant  as  she  was,  involved 
the  most  momentous  consequences.  This  re- 
flection elevated  and  inspired  her.  To  recall 
Helen's  words,  which  rang  in  her  affectionate 
mind  like  music — sad,  but  still  sweet ;  to  re- 
member that  there  M'as  a  tender  link  between 
them — that  she  might  suffer,  perhaps  die  for 
her,  developed  in  her  character  a  degree  of 
resolution  equal  to  the  emergency.  Her  terror, 
indeed,  at  the  savage  threats  of  Black  Jem  was 
undiminished ;  but,  amid  her  worst  and  most 
depressing  fears,  something  bright  glimmered 
through  the  mist,  giving  strength  and  courage. 

Lost  in  reverie,  she  did  not  notice  that  it  was 
gradually  growing  light,  and  was  surprised,  at 
last,  on  looking  up,  to  find  it  broad  day.  She 
arose,  cramped  and  shivering,  impelled  by 
hunger  to  make  her  way  to  the  village,  where, 
indeed,  she  was  obliged  to  appear  at  eight 
o'clock,  as  it  was  what  is  called  the  reckoning, 
or  pay-day,  which  occurred  only  once  in  three 
weeks;  and  should  she  neglect  to  attend,  her 
wages  would  be  kept  back  till  the  next  settle- 
ment. 

Crossing  the  hills,  she  lost  the  soft  and  pic- 
turesque landscape,  now  under  the  first  glow  of 
morning,  flushed  and  sparkling  with  beauty, 
and  came  on  the  wide,  barren,  and  treeless 
moor.  The  black  and  deserted  pit-buildings, 
and  its  shapeless  heap,  crowned  by  the  massive 
scaffold,  loomed  dismally  into  view,  as  if,  in 
mockery  of  the  bright  sky  and  glorious  sunshine, 
they  shadowed  forth  evil  and  death.  Soon  great 
cracks  appeared  in  the  earth;  here  the  ground 
lapped  over — there,  perfectly  sound  in  appear- 
ance, it  reverberated  the  tread,  indicating  a 
subterraneous  excavation.  The  eye  looked  in 
vain  over  the  wide  tract  for  any  glimpse  of  ver- 
dure, and  the  only  trace  of  vegetation  discover- 
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able,  at  intervals  far  between  as  the  green  spots 
of  Sahara,  were  strips  of  grimy  colored  grass, 
struggling  for  air  through  a  coat  of  coal-dust. 
In  short,  the  earth,  in  this  irreclaimable  waste, 
seemed  to  have  rent  asunder  at  the  pit,  and 
vomited  a  torrent  of  ashes  over  the  blasted  soil. 

A  dirty,  rugged,  execrable  road,  torn  with 
ruts  and  cracks,  and  teeming  with  filth,  led  to 
the  pit-village,  consisting  of  some  dozen  groups 
of  hovels,  having  the  appearance  of  being  tossed 
together  rather  than  built.  Standing  on  ground 
subject  to  continual  land-slips,  they  indeed,  pre- 
sented an  aspect  which  would  have  been  gro- 
tesque, had  it  not  been  so  utterly  wi-etched. 
Some,  Towers  of  Pisa  in  their  way,  leaned  on 
one  side,  as  if  on  the  point  of  falling ;  others 
were  actually  a-skew — the  ground-floor  unfetter- 
ed by  its  shallow  foundation,  slanting  in  one  di- 
rection, and  the  gable  in  the  other  ;  and  the  eye 
fell  every  where  on  long,  gaping  seams  in  the 
brickwork,  oblique  doors,  tottering  and  broken 
chimneys,  and  desperate  fractures  in  the  tiled 
roofs.  Paneless  windows,  stuifed  with  straw  or 
paper,  completed  the  picture  of  ruin,  serving,  at 
the  same  time,  to  exclude  light  and  shut  in  smoke, 
which,  long  denied  egress  by  the  chimney,  was 
forced  to  find  its  way  out  by  any  accidental 
aperture. 

Neither  church  nor  school  softened  this  sad 
parade  of  misery  and  desolation  ;  and  even  the 
zealous  Wesleyans,  those  pioneers  of  religion, 
whom  I  have  found  pursuing  their  busy  ministry 
among  the  lowest  savages,  had  raised  no  taber- 
nacle here.  Priest  and  Levite  had  passed  on  the 
other  side,  leaving  the  miner,  like  his  habitation, 
neglected  and  uncared  for. 

Perhaps,  it  is  this  complete  isolation,  entailing 
a  general  mutual  dependence,  which  renders  the 
race  of  pitmen  so  thoroughly  united,  so  prompt 
to  assist,  to  befriend,  to  protect  each  other.  Re- 
membering how  cruelly  their  moral  interest  is 
neglected,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  strange 
but  unquestionable  fact  that  there  are  fewer 
criminals  among  the  mining  population  than  any 
other  class  of  operatives. 

Millicent's  domicile  was  a  kind  of  outhouse, 
abutting  from  the  back  of  one  of  the  zig-zag  tene- 
ments, occupied  by  Jack  Rollin  and  his  mother. 
It  had  no  window,  but  the  air.  such  as  it  was,  en- 
tered through  two  brick  holes,  and  numberless 
little  intervals  in  the  roof.  This  was  so  low, 
that  if  ever  she  stood  erect,  it  was  at  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  displacing  the  tiles ;  and  the  whole 
structure  was  of  that  crazy  description,  that  it 
seemed  as  though  a  good  blast  of  wind  must  inev- 
itably overthrow  it.  The  brick  floor,  like  every 
other  part,  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay ;  and 
being  a  foot  below  the  ground  outside,  and  stand- 
ing over  an  abandoned  coal-digging,  perpetually 
exuded  damp,  defying  all  Miilicent's  efforts  to 
keep  it  clean.  A  few  bricks  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  grate,  a  straw  bed,  and  a  stool,  consti- 
tuted all  the  furniture  of  the  little  cabin  ;  and  its 
only  other  contents  were  a  heap  of  coals,  a  sauce- 
pan without  a  lid,  a  fractured  drinking  mug,  and  a 
solitary  plate.  For  such  miserable  accommoda- 
tion the  poor  girl  paid  a  shilling  weekly,  mulcted 
regularly  every  reckoning  day  from  her  wages. 

Her  first  act,  on  reaching  home,  was  to  kindle 
a  fire,  as  well  to  warm  her  benumbed  limbs  as 
to  prepare  breakfast,  for  which  the  lidless  sauce- 
pan was   brought  into  immediate   requisition. 


Indeed,  considering  all  things,  it  fulfilled  very 
effectively  the  functions  of  a  coffee-pot ;  and  a 
mug  of  the  warm  fluid,  with  some  brown  bread, 
composed  of  the  worst  possible  grain,  quickly 
supplied  her  wants. 

The  red,  flashing  coals  shed  a  genial  glow  on 
her  face,  chasing  away  its  recent  excessive  pale- 
ness, and  heightening  its  natural  bloom.  A 
softer,  sweeter  countenance  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  imagine.  Eyes  of  the  purest  azure — at 
once  quick,  deep,  and  pensive,  gleaming  beneath 
lids  round  and  full,  and  fringed  with  long  jet 
lashes,  poured  a  tender  radiance  on  her  checks, 
which  had  that  rare  delicacy  of  coloring  said 
to  be  caused  by  long  seclusion  from  light.  A 
coarse  flannel  jacket,  and  trowsers  of  the  same 
material,  though  made  loose,  showed  but  too 
clearly  her  faultless  contour,  every  graceful  limb 
being  in  singularly  beautiful  proportion,  an  inspi- 
ration  for  Phidias. 

Before  long  it  was  time  to  proceed  to  the  pay, 
and  she  reluctantly  set  forth,  not  without  renewed 
apprehensions  of  meeting  the  detested  doggie. 
The  village,  however,  was  now  all  astir,  and 
she  was  beginning  to  take  courage  from  this 
cheering  circumstance,  when  there  rose  a  gene- 
ral cry  of  "  Wor  ork,"  by  which  the  miners  wer« 
accustomed  to  warn  each  other  of  the  approach 
of  a  constable ;  and,  turning  round,  she  perceived 
Black  Jem  coming  up  the  road,  in  company  with 
Stuck,  the  headborounrh. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MiLLiCENT,  recalling  Black  Jem's  threat  of 
the  previous  night,  had  no  doubt  that  the  consta- 
ble was  in  pursuit  of  herself,  and,  winged  by 
fear,  she  flew  up  the  road,  hoping  to  find  protec- 
tion from  some  of  the  pitmen.  A  low,  coal- 
blackened  beer  shop,  at  the  end  of  the  village, 
of  which  the  buttle  was  proprietor,  now  seemed 
a  haven  of  refuge.  Appointed  as  the  place  of 
pay,  it  was  thronged  with  the  workpeople,  both 
inside  and  out,  where,  as  usual  at  roadside  hos- 
telries,  benches  and  tables,  in  this  case  of  the 
same  unwholesome  complexion  as  the  house,  ac-< 
comraodated  a  large  company. 

"  Hilloa,  Milly,  what's  the  matter?"  cried 
Jack  Rollin,  as  she  came  up.  "  II  ain't  thou  tha 
headborough's  arter,  be  it  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Millicent.  "  The  doggie's  set 
him  on  me,  all  because  I  won't  take  up  with  him, 
in  place  of  poor  Sue." 

"  Ho  !  bed  have  thou  take  up  with  him,  would 
he  ?  He's  a  noice  'un,  I  don't  think ;  but  I  tell 
'ee  what,  wench,  thou'd  best  be  hung  first." 

"He  says  he'll  have  me  hung,  Jack.  Oh! 
don't  'ee  let  the  headborough  take  me — pray 
don't.  If  I  could  only  see  the  viewer,  he  wouldn't 
let  me  be  took,  I'm  sure." 

"  Nor  I  won't  ayther,  if  I  can  help  it.  But 
what  have  they  got  against  'ee  ?" 

"  It's  about  a  dead  babby  as  were  found  with 
me,  and  I  don't  know  how  I'll  be  righted  yet. 
It's  all  the  more  agen  me,  I  know  ;  but,  as  truo 
as  death.  Jack,  I've  done  nowght  wrong.  What 
I  done  was  out  o'  kindness  like." 

"  There's  ne'er  a  body  alive  would  do  a  kind- 
ness sooner,  lass,  if  so  be  thee  could — that  / 
know !  and,  stash  me !  I  won't  see  you  put  on. 
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But  I  be  very  much  afeard,  thonp;li,  if  so  be  thee 
don't  speak  out,  and  tell  the  rights  on't,  a  dead 
babby'll  turn  out  cruel  black  agen  you.  How- 
Bomever,  here  they  be,  and  we'll  see  what 
they's  arter."  And  Black  Jem  and  Stuck  came 
up. 

"  That  be  she,  Muster  Stuck,"  observed  Jem, 
pointing  at  Millieent.  "Never  muindthem  hol- 
larin'  out,  but  lug  her  afj',  brisk." 


large  party,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  diversion, 
set  o(f  in  pursuit,  causing  the  luckless  con.stabl6 
to  take  to  his  heels,  and  fairly  fly  the  field. 

"Rot  the  old  sneak!"  muttered  Black  Jem, 
turning  away.  "  I  hope  they'll  cotch  'un,  and 
gie  him  a  good  duckin'." 

Thus  the  prompt  and  skillful  manoBuvre  of 
Beercroft,  the  buttie,  had  been  completely  suc- 
cessful, putting  an  immediate  stop  to  the  threat- 


"  Hold  hard  a  bit,"  said  Jack  Rollin,  "I  won't  ened  hostilities;  and  there  was  now  a  general 
stand  by,  and  see  the  best  wench  in  the  village  call  for  beer,  which,  as  usual  at  such  times,  was 
hauled  art",  and  never  speak  up  lor  her.  Let  me  lavishly  supplied,  on  the  strength  of  the  ap- 
see  the  man  as'll  lay  hands  on  her  ;  and  him  and  ,  preaching  pay.  • 

me  for't,  that's  all  !"  It  can  not  be  too  widely  known  that  these 

"  Well  done.  Jack !"  resounded  on  all  sides,  pays  were  made  partly  in  kind — that  is,  the 
at  the  conclusion  nf  this  speech,  while  the  whole  workpeople,  after  waiting  three  or  four  weeks 
companycrowded  to  thespot.  "Pluck  up,  Milly,  for  a  settlement,  received  the  amount  of  their 
wench  I  pluck  up  !"  I  wages  in  provisions,  or  articles  of  c'onsumption, 

"  You"s  had  best  all  keep  to  your  own  consarns,  frequently  of  the  vilest  quality,  and  charged  at 
and  let  she  be,"  cried  Black  Jem,  looking  round  exorbitant  prices.  This  practice,  which  has 
with  a  scowl.  "  Never  a  one  of  you's  '11  bounce  received  the  odious  name  of  the  Truck  System, 
I,  I  can  tell  'ee."  j  was  originally  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  it 

"You'll  none  of  you  mell  with  the  queen's  attracted  the  notice  of  the  legislature,  and  a 
officer,  I  doubt,"  said  the  headborough  Stuck,  wise,  though  tardy,  act  of  parliament  declared  it 
who,  to  say  truth,  did  really  seem  to  doubt  it.      !  unlawful.     The    statute,    however,    like    many 

"Then,  don't  thou  meil  of  we,"  returned  others  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  poor,  is 
Jack  Rollin,  still  standing  before  Millieent.  I  easily  evaded,  and  in  the  extensive  coal  district 

"Here,  don't  have  a  row  about  nothin',"  in-  of  Staffordshire,  is  little  more  than  a  dead  letter, 
terposed  Sam  Whittaker.  "What's  the  wench  It  is  true,  the  miners  are  not  now  paid  in  com- 
done? — what  have  you  got  agen  her?"  I  modities,  but  they  receive  their  wages  only  at 

"  She's  murdered  a  babby — that's  what's  agen  long  intervals,  during  which,  having  no  money 
her,"  replied  Black  Jem,  fiercely.  "I  cotched  in  hand,  they  are  obliged  to  subsist  on  credit, 
her  in  the  nick  of  it,  and  it's  me  as  has  her  took  easily  procured  at  the  village  huckster's,  who, 
up.     Who's  goin'  to  put  a  stop  to  it?"  ^  as  well  as  the  keeper  of  the  beer-shop,  is  under 

"I  be,"  answered  Jack  Rollin,  "and  so  be  tribute  for  their  custom  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
the  whole  lot  on  us.  It's  all  gammon  about  i  colliery.  When  at  length  the  setllement  day 
murderin'  —  reg'lar  gammon  —  and  we  won't  arrives,  the  operative  is  not  paid  in  cash,  the 
stand  and  see  a  poor  wench  put  on  by  a  dog- ;  plain,  undoubted  purpose  of  the  law,  but  in  a 
gie."  I  draft  on  some  provincial  bank,  twenty  or  thirty 

"  But  you  won't  mell  o'  the  queen's  officer,  miles  distant,  and  which,  of  course,  he  is  but  too 
mister,  nevertheless?"  urged  Stuck,  falteringly,  '  glad  to  get  changed  by  the  provision-dealer, 
perceiving  that  the  crowd  was  growing  very  thus  secure  of  his  bill,  and  able  to  dictate  his 
excited.  own  terms.     Such  was  the  system  in  force  at 

Before  any  one  could  reply,  he  was  accosted   the  works  of  the  opulent  Mr.  Belwood. 
by  the   buttie,  who,  as   host  of  the  beer-shop,  |      As  soon  as  Millieent  had  received  her  check, 
viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction  any  incident   she   made  her  way  through  the  throng  to  the 
attracting  attention  elsewhere,  and  thereby  sus-   door,  resolving,  if  she  could  possibly  elude  Black 
pending  the  demand  for  beer.  Jem,  to  wait  in  the  village  till  dark,  and  then 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Muster  Stuck,"  said  proceed  to  Belwood  House,  and  report  what  had 
the  buttie,  confidentially;  "you'd  best  take  happened  to  the  young  lady.  But  in  passing 
yourself  ofT,  and  leave  this  'eer  consarn  for  down  the  village,  she  saw  that  the  relentless 
another  time.  They're  talkin'  o'  givin'  you  a  doggie  was  following,  and,  defenseless  in  her 
ridin'."  I  own  dwelling,  she  ran   for  protection  into  the 

"  A  ridin' !"  '  hovel  adjoining,  tenanted  by  Jack  Rollin  and  his 

"Yes,   carryin'   you  round   the  village,   and   mother, 
then  duckin'  you  in  the  horsepond."  I      Dame  Rollin,  who  had  herself  been  employed 

"No!  sureZy.'"  said  Stuck,  receding.  "They  in  the  coal-pit,  in  the  successive  grades  of  trap- 
won't  mell  o'  the  queen's  officer,  mister?"  per,  sifter,  and  bearer,  was  now,  at  fifty,  a  de- 

But  the  buttie  had  turned  to  Black  Jem  and  crepit  old  woman;  but  asthma  and  rheumatism, 
Rollin,  who  were  still  in  dispute.  those  scourges  of  the  mine,  though  they  had 

"Now,  then,  be  you  goin'  to  foight  it  out,  or  bowed  her  frame,  had  not  broken  or  weakened 
what?"  he  demanded.     "If  you  ain't,  there's   her  spirit. 

no  use  o'  your  keepin'  on  jawin'.  I'm  goin'  to  "  I'd  loike  to  catch  'un  eomin'  here  arter  you," 
have  the  pay  d'rectly,  and  the  chaps  wants  a  she  said,  in  reply  to  Millieent's  appeal  for  her 
drap  o'  beaver,  not  this  'eer  row  kept  up  all  intervention.  "  There,  set  'ee  down,  and  don't 
about  a  wench.  Come,  Jem,  you  be  off.  You  mind.  I'll  see  he  do  thee  no  harm." 
see,  you  can't  have  your  will  now.  There's  the  "  But  I  can't  go  home  for  him,"  replied  Mil- 
headborough  boltin'."  licent,  with  a  look  of  despair.     "  He'll  be  hang- 

"  Whew  I  there  he  goes  !"  shouted  Sam  Whit-  in'  about  till  he  sees  me;  and  then,  if  so  be  no 
taker,  pointing  after  the  retreating  Stuck.  "War  one's  by.  he'll  have  me  off.  He'll  never  let  me 
ork  !"  go,  I  know." 

"  War  ork !"  cried  a  chorus  of  voices,  and  a       '•  Well,  at  the  worst  on't  he  can  only  ha'  you 
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np  afore  Squire  Belwood — so  be  of  good  heart. 
The  squire  knows  there  be  loo  much  j^o  on  with 
babbies  hereabout,  to  be  partickler  hard  on  thou, 
speshly  as  this  'un  wariit  your'n.  It's  bein' 
dead's  agen  'ee,  but  then  it  died  iiat'rai,  you 
says." 

"  That  he  did,  poor  wee  thing !  But  they 
may  do  what  they  will,  they'll  get  no  word  on'l 
out  o'  me,  if  1  go  to  prison  ever  so." 

"Ah!  you  maun  gie  yourself  up  for  other 
volk,  wench,  and  get  no  thanks  thereby.  If  it 
comes  to  that,  I'd  have  'ee  speak  out,  and  make 
no  gear  on't.  Howsomever,  as  thou's  afeard  to 
keep  in  your  own  place,  thou'd  best  bide  here  a 
day  or  two,  and  I'll  get  Jack  to  see  and  speak 
up  for  'ee,  if  so  be  he  even  goes  to  the  squire 
himself." 

This  proposition,  which  seemed  to  insure 
present  safety,  was  joyfully  accepted  by  Milli- 
cent,  who,  now  relieved  from  apprehension, 
thought  it  better  to  defer  proceeding  to  Miss 
Helen  till  the  next  day,  when  her  appearance  at 
Belwood  House  would  be  less  likely  to  excite 
suspicion.  But  a  long  time  was  to  elapse,  and 
events  very  important  to  her  intervene,  before 
she  again  saw  Helen. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  mine  not  being  workable,  as  the  deadly 
gases  arising  from  the  explosion  still  pervaded 
it,  there  was  idle  time  for  the  pitmen ;  and,  on 
leaving  the  buttie's.  Jack  Rollin  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  at  a  cock-fight.  Perhaps, 
rugged  though  he  was.  had  the  better  qualities 
of  his  strong  and  manly  character  been  drawn 
out  by  even  the  initiatory  training  of  education, 
instead  of  being  left  to  sink  to  a  level  lower  than 
the  brutes,  he  would  have  shrunk  in  disgust  from 
a  pastime  so  degrading,  and  spent  his  leisure  in 
the  civilizing  fellowship  of  a  book.  As  it  was, 
it  was  late  when  he  returned  home,  and  heard 
from  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  at- 
tached, of  her  having  given  asylum  to  Milli- 
cent. 

Night  came  on  wet  and  stormy,  making  Mil- 
licent  glad  that  she  was  not  to  pass  it,  like  the 
previous  one,  in  the  open  air,  or  even  in  her  own 
shattered  and  shelterless  domicile.  In  the  latter 
respect,  indeed,  the  abode  of  the  Rollins  was  but 
a  slight  improvement ;  but  all  the  inconvenience 
fell  on  Jack  alone,  who,  with  a  profound  indif- 
ference to  the  weather,  occupied  the  upper  room, 
regardless  of  the  rain  which  streamed  through 
the  broken  roof,  saturating  his  bed,  and  the  vio- 
lent gusts  of  wind  entering  by  the  same  airy  and 
permanent  apertures.  Still,  with  such  a  larger 
share  of  comfort,  and  though  worn  in  body  and 
mind,  Millicent  could  not  sleep.  The  anxiety, 
the  extreme  uncertainty  of  her  position,  and  the 
probable  fate  before  her,  now,  after  the  terrors 
of  the  day.  assumed  a  sterner  form — a  darker, 
gloomier  coloring.  Long  habit  had  made  her 
heedless  of  the  precarious  stale  of  the  house; 
but  after  a  time,  even  she  began  to  observe,  as 
the  tempest  increased  in  fury,  that  the  walls 
seemed  to  rock  and  totter,  and  the  brick  floor 
shaKe  beneath.  It  was  not  rain  that  poured 
down,  but  a  torrent — one  incessant,  unbroken 
flood,  mingled  with  large  hailstones,  beating  the 


I  half-demolished  lattices  like  shot,  while  pea!  on 
'  peal  of  thunder  broke  overhead,  amidst  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning.  Gradually  Millicent  list- 
ened to  the  loud,  mighty  voice  of  the  storm 
with  an  nndefinable  feeling  of  awe.  Was  it 
imagination,  or  did  she,  in  real  truth,  hear  an- 
other voice  below? — an  answering  echo  from 
the  depths  and  bowels  of  the  earth  ! 

A  host  of  vague  fears  rose  distractingly  in 
her  mind,  which  she  strove  in  vain  to  compose. 
She  knew  that  the  ground,  having  for  years  been 
worked  for  coal,  was  in  many  places  hollow,  and 
more  than  once  had  slipped,  causing  serious  loss 
of  life,  and  ingulfing  entire  houses  in  the  abyss. 
Might  she  not  be  on  the  brink  of  another  of  these 
chronic  earthquakes  ?  As  the  dreadful  thought 
occurred,  she  was  almost  blinded  by  lightning, 
followed  instantly  by  a  tremendous  clap  of  thun- 
der :  the  old,  ruinous  walls  tottered ;  the  earth 
yawned  beneath  ;  she  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
they  were  sinking. 

Dame  Rollin  and  Jack  were  aroused  by  this 
last  shock,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  shower 
of  broken  bricks  from  the  walls,  while  the  roof, 
suddenly  deprived  of  its  props,  fell  in  with  a 
crash. 

"Mother!  Milly!  where  be  you?"  cried 
Jack,  in  a  tone  of  despair. 

But  though  a  fearful  scream,  rising  above  the 
din  of  the  elements,  announced  too  clearly  their 
danger,  if  not  their  fate,  he  saw  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  reach  them,  and  narrowly  escaped 
himself  by  jumping  from  the  casement. 

Millicent  had  sprung  desperately  from  the 
bed,  dragging  with  her  the  almost  helpless 
dame,  just  as  the  paved  floor  broke  through, 
and,  thrown  off  their  feet  by  the  concussion,  both 
fell  into  the  hole.  Down  they  went,  almost  suf- 
focated by  the  pent  air  and  dense  clouds  of  dust, 
mingled  with  falling  rubbish;  but,  fortunately, 
a  lew  feet  below,  there  was  a  ledffe,  heaped 
with  siftings,  which,  being  loose  and  soft  with 
the  perpetual  damp,  broke  Millicent's  fall,  al- 
though she  was  burdened  with  the  weight  of  the 
dame.  Bruised,  breathless,  and  powerless,  she 
yet  contrived  to  stay  herself  with  her  hands,  or, 
as  the  ledge  was  extremely  narrow,  they  would 
both  have  fallen  over,  afid  inevitably  have  per- 
ished. Even  as  it  was,  indeed,  they  could 
scarcely  hope  to  survive. 

From  the  rank,  noxious  odors,  it  was  evident 
to  Milly  that  they  hung  on  the  verge  of  an  ex- 
hausted coal-digging,  which,  as  frequently  oc- 
curs in  those  pa'-ts,  had  for  years  been  covered 
with  a  landslip,  and  was  now,  by  a  second  con- 
vulsion, opened  anew.  Life,  indeed,  would  have 
failed  in)mediately,  only  that  the  most  fatal 
gases  had  escaped,  admitting,  at  the  same  time, 
a  rush  of  fresh  air,  though  the  fallen  house,  with 
its  heap  of  bricks  and  rafters,  had  now  closed  the 
aperture.     In  short,  they  were  buried  alive. 

"This  is  horrible,"  said  Millicent,  at  length 
finding  words.  "Do  you  feel  much  hurt,  moth- 
er?" for  so  she  always  addressed  the  dame. 

"Grievous,"  answered   Mrs.  Rollin,   with   a 

groan  ;   "every  bone  in  my  back  be  broke,  I  do 

believe;  and  thou,  poor  wench,  maun  be  a  power 

j  worse,  I'm  sure.     Oh  !  how  be  us  to  manage?" 

'       "  We  must  hold  on,  if  so  be  we  can,  though 

it's  rere  hard  to.    But  Jack  woii't  be  long  cora- 

in'  to  help  us."  ^ 

I      "  No !  not  if  he  l>e  able,  poor  lad,  and  if  we 
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can  only  keep  up;    but  I  be  sadly  afeaid  we 
can't.     Oh,  Jack!  Jack!  help!"' 

Jack,  but  too  sensible  of  their  peril,  had  hast- 
ened to  arouse  the  neighbors,  and  a  stronj;  force 
was  soon  on  the  spot,  with  picks  and  shovels, 
endeavoring  to  clear  a  way  to  the  pit.  But  the 
task  was  ditficult,  and  only  to  be  accomplished 
very  gradually,  as,  with  all  their  eagerness  to 
proceed,  they  might,  by  precipitation,  dislodge 
the  beam,  which,  covering  the  hole,  alone  pre- 
vented the  incumbent  heap  from  sinking  ;  and  so 
destroy  those  whom  they  sought  to  rescue. 
What  was  more  trying,  they  had  to  work 
entirely  by  guess,  for  the  rain  and  wind  in- 
stantly extinguished  lights,  and  the  darkness 
was  unbroken  by  a  single  star.  But  to  them,  so 
accustomed  to  the  murky,  Cyclopean  recesses 
of  the  mine,  this  was  not  of  such  serious  conse- 
quence, and  the  work  progressed  steadily,  though 
slowly.  At  length,  an  opening  was  made  just 
above  the  digging. 

Millicent  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  Dame  Rollin,  after  vain  efforts  to 
bear  up,  had  fainted,  obliging  her  to  take  one 
hand  from  the  ledge,  and  with  it  keep  her  from 
falling.  The  strain  was  so  intense,  so  violent, 
that  she  thought  her  arms  would  be  wrenched 
from  their  sockets.  The  pressure  on  her  chest, 
too,  had  become  a  dead  weight,  rendering  res- 
piration painful,  while  every  moment  the  dense, 
fetid  air  became  more  stifling.  Still,  the  brave 
girl  held  on. 

A  rope,  worn  with  long  service,  and  giving* 
but  slender  promise  of  security,  was  fastened  to 
the  beam  above,  and  Jack  descended,  peering 
into  the  dark  gulf  for  some  trace  of  the  two  fe- 
males. 

Millicent,  knowing  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  see,  would  have  called  out,  but  had  lost 
all  power  of  speech,  and  Jack  was  passing,  when 
a  groan  broke  from  Mrs.  Rollin,  and  indicated 
their  situation.  Instantly  he  swung  toward  them, 
and,  with  an  effort  almost  superhuman,  caught 
up  his  mother,  and  slowly  raised  himself  on  the 
rope.  Millicent  saw  no  more,  except  a  dark, 
shapeless  body,  like  a  cloud,  oscillating  above, 
amid  deathlike  silence,  heightened  by  the  heavy 
pattering  of  the  rain,  cfnd  the  rush  of  the  wind. 
Then  there  was  a  loud  cheer,  and  she  knew  that 
the  dame  was  safe. 

All  this  time  she  clung  desperately  to  the 
ledge,  with  eyes  turned  anxiously  upward,  won- 
'dering  whether  steps  would  next  be  taken  to 
achieve  her  own  deliverance.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  doubtful,  and  her  blood  ran  cold  as,  re- 
ceding as  i'ar  as  possible  from  the  abyss,  she 
thought  of  the  horrible  fate  that  would  then  over- 
take her.  But  her  apprehensions  were  speedily 
allayed.  Jack,  assured  of  the  safety  of  his 
mother,  again  descended  ;  and  with  a  quaking 
heart — trembling,  breathless — she  found  herself 
hovering  over  the  pit.  Jack  supported  her  with 
one  arm,  while  his  other  quivered  in  every  mus- 
cle, scarcely  sufficing  to  grasp  the  rope.  The 
poor  girl  tried  to  fix  her  eyes  on  the  opening, 
which,  amid  the  Cimmerian  darkness,  was  in- 
dicated by  a  less  intense  shade,  but  her  head 
drooped,  unequal  to  the  slightest  effort.  Even 
her  hands  relaxed  their  hold,  and  she  was  sink- 
ing powerless  on  Jack,  when  a  strong  and  sin- 
ewy arm  darted  down  from  above,  and  lifted  her 
bodily  to  the  ground. 


"Poor  wench  !  she  be  dreadful  knocked  up," 
cried  a  pitying  voice,  which  Millicent,  yet  scarce- 
ly herself,  did  not  recognize  as  Doll  Stukeley's. 
"I'll  take  good  care  on  her  now,"  added  Doll, 
"and  get  her  to  bed,  and  her'll  be  well  enougb 
by  mornin',  I  be  bound." 

No  one  objected  to  the  proposed  arrangement, 
and,  taking  Millicent  by  the  arm,  Doll  led  her 
away,  before  Jack,  who  might  possibly  have 
prevented  her,  emerged  from  the  pit. 

Millicent  did  not  see  who  was  her  companion 
till  she  entered  Doll's  room,  and  then,  notwith- 
standing her  repugnance  to  Doll,  was  but  too 
glad  to  lie  down.  She  was,  however,  allowed 
but  little  time  for  rest,  being  aroused  by  a  rude 
shake,  and  on  looking  up,  she  discovered  not 
the  swathed  figure  of  Doll,  but  black  Jem  and 
the  constable. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  park  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chaper, 
as  bounding  with  tall  and  stately  woods  one  side 
of  the  valley,  surrounded  a  noble  mansion,  called 
Croyland  Hall,  till  very  recently  the  proud  ap- 
pendage of  a  marquis,  but  now — so  mutable  is 
every  thing  mundane! — the  residence  of  Mr. 
Mandeville  Harley,  a  knight  of  the  shire. 

Mr.  Mandeville  Harley  was  a  scion  of  the  an- 
cient stock  of  Adam;  but  in  the  course  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  the  time-honoring  dust  of  antiqui- 
ty had  so  obscured  the  Harleian  pedigree,  that 
not  only  was  there  a  difficulty  concerning  the 
identity  of  his  grandfather,  but  bis  very  father 
was  unknown.  In  this  respect,  he  stood  pre- 
cisely in  the  situation  of  the  Athenian  stripling, 
who  threw  stones  at  Diogenes.  But  the  seed 
had  fallen  in  good  soil,  fruitful  as  the  golden 
streams  of  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  the  Aba- 
na  and  Pharpar  of  the  West;  and  his  parents, 
had  he  ever  chanced  to  fall  in  their  way,  would 
doubtless  have  found  him  a  perfect  treasure. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  one  point  of  view  that 
singularity  attached  to  him.  One  of  the  great 
magnates  of  Mammon,  the  sources  and  springs 
of  his  wealth,  now  spread  in  every  direction,  had, 
at  one  time,  been  as  occult  as  his  paternity. 
Neither  London  nor  Liverpool  had  ranked  him 
in  the  host  of  their  merchant  princes;  no  swarm- 
ing factory  had  gained  him  a  name  and  status  in 
Manchester ;  no  Cyclopean  forge  claimed  his 
fealty  for  Birmingham.  He  had  gone  on  in- 
creasing every  hour  in  stature,  augmenting 
daily  in  bulk,  year  after  year — unknown,  unseen, 
unheard  of.  Too  cautions  to  venture  argosies 
on  the  vast  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  he  was  still 
an  intrepid  navigator,  embarking  in  a  paper 
boat,  another  John  Law,  on  the  treacherous 
ocean  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  And  stoutly, 
gallantly  did  he  hold  on,  through  shoals  and 
reefs  and  quicksands,  where  many  a  sturdy  oak 
was  shivered  to  fragments.  Whatever  stock  he 
dabbled  in,  whatever  hazard,  though  whole  le- 
gions were  ruined,  the  immaculate,  dazzling 
Mandeville  turned  up  a  prize.  His  luck  was  a 
proverb;  a  thing  to  swear  by.  On  that  pathless 
sea,  indeed,  he  rivaled  the  daring,  equaled  the 
success  of  the  famous  Genoese.  Bariholomevr 
Close  was  his  Columbia — his  New  World,  Spec- 
ulation. 
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Thus,  like  a  fat  weed,  did  Harley  spring  up, 
thrive,  flourish.  At  last,  the  cap  of  Fortunatus, 
the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  were  more  sterile  than  his 
purse  ;  and  at  that  temple  of  that  commercial 
oracle  of  Delphos,  Diana  of  Threadneedle-street, 
his  name  on  paper  matched  a  monarch's  head 
on  coin. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Mandeville  Harley  (how  he 
acquired  the  name  of  Mandeville  was  one  of  the 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho)  enjoyed  the  dignity  of 
justice  of  the  peace ;  and  in  this  character  he 
was  informed,  early  one  morning,  that  a  prisoner 
had  been  brought  up  for  examination,  and  was 
now  awaiting  judgment. 

The  culprit  had  been  thrust  into  the  magis- 
trate's room,  at  the  lodge,  where  Mr.  Basset, 
an  attorney,  who  discharged  the  functions  of 
clerk,  had  already  installed  himself  at  the  table. 
The  constable,  Stuck,  still  lingered  outside,  talk- 
ing to  one  of  the  witnesses,  while  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  the  surgeon,  who  was  connected  with  the 
case,  paced  restlessly  up  and  down  before  the 
gate,  pulling  out  his  watch  every  two  minutes, 
and  giving  a  rueful  shake  of  the  head.  At 
length,  the  porter,  who  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
house  to  announce  their  arrival,  was  seen  re- 
turning. 

"  His  honor's  comin'  down  d'rectly,  sir,"  he 
said  to  the  .surgeon,  as  he  drew  nigh. 

"Oh!  coming  down  directly,"  repeated  Mr. 
Thornhill. 

"  Comin'  down  d'rectly,"  echoed  Stuck,  whose 
cocked  ear  caught  the  words. 

The  witness  gave  a  sullen  growl. 

"  Sarvant,  mister,"  said  Stuck,  with  a  respect- 
ful nod,  as  he  stepped  up  to  the  porter.  "  Never- 
theless, I  think  as  I  heerd  you  say  as  his  honor 
was — " 

"  Comin'  down  d'rectly." 

"  Ah  !  thankye,  mister,  nevertheless.  How  is 
his  honor  to-day?" 

"  What  ?"  said  the  porter,  with  a  look  of 
wonder. 

"  I  hope  as  his  honor  is  quite  hearty,  mister, 
nevertheless." 

"  Oh,  to  be  sure  !     What's  to  hinder  him  ?" 

"  He  !  he  !  he  !  Wary  good,  mister.  If  he 
bain't  hearty,  I  don't  know  who's  loike  to  be." 

"  You  bothers  him,  above  a  bit,  with  these- 
'eer  cases  o'  yourn,  I  tell  you,"  resumed  the 
porter,  "  and  he  ain't  over  and  above  pleased. 
Why  don't  you  bring  up  a  poacher,  as  is  always 
as  good  as  game  to  a  gentleman,  and  not  these- 
'eer  sort  o'  folk  ?  Does  the  wench  own  to  any 
thin'  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  believe  you,  nevertheless.  She  owns 
to  a  crime  as  is  often  one  o'  the  blackest  dye, 
and  one  as  my  eyes  is  opened  to,  mister.  It's 
•what  the  wust  o'  people  does,  nevertheless — 
what  all  the  murderers,  and  them  sort,  owns 
to.  In  short,  she  says  she  ain't  been  doin' 
nothin'." 

"That  all?  Well,  you  ha'n't  got  much  out 
on  her,  then.  You  can't  make  nothin'  out  of 
nothin' !" 

"  Can't  you,  mister?  Oh!  I  always  makes  a 
warrant  out  on't.  I  bain't  nattrally  'spicious, 
but  I  knows  what  1  be  about,  and  when  a  blade 
says  he  ain't  done  nothin',  I  arxes  no  more 
questions.  I  'mediautly  seizes  on  him,  and, 
afore  he  can  say  '  Jack,'  off  I  has  'un.  Nothin', 
in  my  'pinion,  is  one  o'  the  wust  o'  crimes." 
B 


"You're  a  queer  'un,  any  way,"  said  the 
porter.     "  But  here's  his  honor  !" 

This  announcement  silenced  Stuck,  and  as, 
glancing  up  at  the  mansion,  he  perceived  the 
great  man  coming  forth,  attended  by  Mr.  Fal- 
lowfat,  his  steward,  a  feeling  of  trepidation  stole 
over  him,  which  he  was  quite  unable  to  re- 
press. 

To  his  admiring  eye,  even  Mr.  Fallowfat  was 
a  fostering  minister  of  greatness,  and,  there- 
fore, it  may  well  be  supposed  that  his  venera- 
tion was  mingled  with  awe  in  the  presence  of 
Harley,  whom,  in  common  with  the  country 
round,  he  regarded  as  a  corporeal  Golconda,  his 
riches  being  roughly  estimated  by  him  at  the 
fabulous  amount  of  fifty  millions,  while  others 
believed  that  he  could  pay  off  the  National  Debt 
at  a  pinch,  and  feel  very  little  inconvenienced. 

With  measured  steps,  and  a  stare  of  inquiry 
at  each  individual,  Mr.  Mandeville  Harley  en- 
tered the  lodge,  and  placed  himself  in  the  mag- 
isterial chair. 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said  to  Basset,  the  clerk: 
"  I  have  not  looked  at  the  warrant,  but  I  think 
they  told  me  the  charge  was  a  serious  one. 
Setting  gins  for  hares,  I  suppose?" 

"Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  sir,"  answered 
Basset,  in  a  low  voice,  though  it  lays  her  open 
to  a  more  severe  penalty — thanks  to  our  leni- 
ent game-laws !" — He  said  this  with  a  smile,  as 
if  it  were  only  a  complimentary  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  the  leniency  of  the  game-laws,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  a  subject  for  any  thing  but  grati- 
tude. "  She  is  charged  with  concealing  a  birth, 
sir,  under  rather  suspicious  circumstances." 

"  Oh !"  said  Harley,  with  a  dense  look,  his 
eye,  in  the  interim,  having  wandered  to  the 
Times. 

"  Shall  I  call  the  case  on,  sir?" 

"  Ay  !  yes,  do." 

"Constable!" 

"  Here,  mister,  sir,"  cried  Stuck,  seizing  his 
forelock,  and  pulling  a  bow. 

"  Bring  the  prisoner  forward,  and  inform  his 
worship  what  is  alleged  against  her." 

Millicent — for  the  culprit  was  no  other — in 
obedience  to  the  clerk's  mandate,  was  brought 
to  the  end  of  the  table,  and  formally  accused. 

"  She  is  one  of  the  colliery  girls,  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Harley,  glancing  at  her  attire.  This  case 
should  be  referred  to  Mr.  Belwood." 

"  Both  Mr.  Belwood  and  Mr.  Charles  are  in 
London,  sir,"  replied  Basset;  "otherwise,  as 
the  girl  is  in  their  employ,  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  in  the  business." 

"  And  is  it  possible  so  young  a  creature  «an 
have  been  found  burying  a  child?"  said  Mr. 
Harley,  who  was  really  a  good-natured  man  in 
general,  confining  sharp  practice  to  the  funds. 
"  Why,  she  is  little  more  than  a  child  herself. 
You  see  how  these  good-looking  girls  go  to  the 
bad,  Mr.  Basset." 

"  Too  true,  sir,"  answered  Basset,  gravely. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  the  charge,  pris- 
oner?" asked  Mr.  Harley. 

"  Nothing,  please,  sir." 

Stuck,  who  was  standing  close  behind,  held 
up  his  hands  in  horror. 

"  Nothin' !  she  ain't  got  nothin'  to  say !"  he 
observed  to  Black  Jem. 

"  Nothing  is  not  sufficient,  prisoner,"  remark- 
ed  Mr.  Harley,  who  lightened  the  tedium  of 
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the  magisterial  functions  with  occasional  pleas- 
antries, introduced  at  the  most  serious  moments. 
"  It  won't  do  to  commit  these  sort  of  things, 
and  then,  on  being  called  to  account,  say  only 
'Nothing.'  "  Here  there  was  an  exchange  of 
smiles  between  Basset  and  Fallowfat,  on  which 
Stuck,  taking  the  hint,  .seemed  ready  to  spht  his 
sides.  "In  short,"  pursued  Mr.  Harley,  "you 
must  say  something,  and  that  something  to  the 
purpose.  What  were  you  doing  in  the  church- 
yard ?" 

"I  were  burryin'  the  babby,  sir,"  replied 
Millicent. 

"Oho!  now  we  come  to  it.  I  thought  you 
were  doing  something,  though  you  can  only 
say  nothing."  Fallowfat,  Basset,  and  Stuck 
were  here  quite  overcome.  "  Set  that  down, 
Mr.  Basset,  if  you  please.  I  think  it  very  im- 
portant." 

"  So  it  is,  sir;  a  very  great  admission,"  re- 
plied Basset.  "Still  there  is  evidence,  I  be- 
lieve, to  prove  that  against  her,  so  there  is  little 
merit  in  avowing  it.  Just  bring  the  witness 
forward,  Mr.  Stuck." 

Thus  summoned,  Black  Jem,  after  being  duly 
sworn,  described  the  situation  in  which  he  had 
discovered  Millicent. 

"  And  your  impression  is,  that  she  was  there 
for  the  purpose  she  says?"  asked  Mr.  Harley, 
with  a  sagacious  look. 

"She  were  buryin'  the  babby,  your  worship, 
as  clear  as  snuff,"  answered  Black  Jem. 

"And,  of  course,  you  interfered,  and  pre- 
vented her?" 

"  That's  just  it." 

"Was  the  child  dead?" 

"  Dead  as  a  door-nail,  your  worship." 

"  Do  you  suppose  the  prisoner  to  be  its  mother?" 

"I  can't  say  for  that.  She's  reether  young, 
it's  sartin;  but  there  be  wenches  in  the  pit 
who've  had  babbies  at  her  age.  I  know  she's 
no  good." 

"  Oh  !  you  know  it,  do  you?"  said  Mr.  Har- 
ley, with  a  waggish  look,  which  had  immediate 
effect  on  the  muscles  of  Fallowfat  and  Co. 
"Pray,  what  particular  ground  have  you  for 
such  knowledge  ?" 

"  It's  under  ground  I've  seed  most  on  her, 
your  worship.  I've  been  doggie  over  her  now, 
goin'  on  ten  or  eleven  year — ever  since  she 
were  a  little  'un  ;  and  I  can  say,  safe,  there 
ain't  a  worse  girl  in  the  pit." 

"  Then,  she  must  be  on  her  way  to  the  bot- 
tomless pit,"  said  Mr.  Harley.  "  But  pray,  my 
man,  had  the  child  any  clothes  on,  when  it 
came  into  your  hands  ?" 

"  No,  your  worship,  but  it  were  wrapped  up 
in  summut.     Here  it  be." 

"An  India  shawl !"  exclaimed  Basset. 

In  the  general  surprise  at  this  discovery,  no 
one  noticed  a  hasty  movement  of  Mr.  Thornhill. 
the  surgeon,  who  suddenly  evinced  great  agita- 
tion, and,  being  of  a  very  excitable  temperament, 
did  not  again  recover  himself. 

"This  seems  very  strange,  Mr.  Basiset,"  said 
Harley;  "yet  the  girl,  when  you  look  at  her, 
wears  an  air  of  such  innocence,  that,  upon  my 
life,  considering  every  circumstance,  I  can't 
think  ill  of  her :  and,  do  you  know,  I  fancy 
some  cunning  hand  has  made  her  a  tool  in  the 
business.  Does  there  appear  to  have  been  any 
violence  used  ?" 


"  I  really  don't  know,  sir;  but  Mr.  Thornhill, 
I  believe,  has  examined  the  body." 

Mr.  Thornhill,  who  had  been  waiting  with 
the  greatest  impatience  to  give  evidence,  was 
now  sworn. 

"From  careful  examination,  1  can  pronounce 
the  infant  to  have  been  still-born."  he  said,  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  Basset.  "  The  birth 
was  premature,  and  must  have  been  recent." 

"  You  are  able  to  speak  positively  on  these 
points,  Mr.  Thornhill?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

"  This  is  of  great  consequence,  sir,"  said 
Basset  to  Mr.  Harle}^  "There  can  now  be  no 
suspicion  of  infanticide:  and  we  have  merely  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  there  has  been  anj'  con- 
cealment." 

"  Perhaps  Mr.  Thornhill,  as  the  only  practi- 
tioner in  the  neighborhood,  can  throw  some  fur- 
ther light  on  the  affair,"  replied  Harley;  his 
quick  eye  detecting  uneasiness  in  the  surgeon's 
manner.  "The  prisoner  can  not  be  the  infant's 
mother,  I  should  think  ?" 

"  I  can  say  decidedly  that  she  is  not,  sir," 
answered  Thornhill.  "  I  happen  to  know  that 
she  was  one  of  the  sufferers  from  the  late  ex- 
plosion, which  took  place  about  the  time  the 
infant  must  have  been  born  ;  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  she  was  then  under  treatment 
by  me,  in  a  state  of  insensibility." 

"  That  is,  indeed,  conclusive  as  to  her  :  but 
have  you,  among  your  numerous  patients,  no 
clew  to  the  real  offender  ?" 

"  I  can  not  say  I  have,  at  this  moment,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Thornhill,  with  some  confusion. 

"Pray,  think  again,"  said  Mr.  Harley,  incred- 
ulously. 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  sir,"  replied  the  irritable 
surgeon;  "I  have  given  you  the  best  answer 
in  my  power.  With  respect  to  this  girl,  I  beg 
to  say  it  is  not  true  that  she  is  a  bad  character, 
as  the  last  witness,  who  appears  to  be  very  vin- 
dictive against  her,  has  just  stated.  I  learnt 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Phipps,  the  viewer  of  the 
colliery,  that  she  was  one  of  the  best-conducted 
persons  in  Mr.  Belwood's  employment." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  at  any  rate," 
returned  Mr.  Harley,  with  a  glance  at  Milli- 
cent, who,  however,  maintained  the  same  dog- 
ged, indifferent  look. 

"  Really,  sir,  there  seems  very  little  against 
the  prisoner,  if  she  will  only  state  how  the  in- 
fant came  into  her  hands,"  remarked  Basset. 

"  But  will  she  state  that  ?"  returned  Mr. 
Harley.  "  Now,  come,  girl — tell  the  truth — 
how  do  you  account  for  having  possession  of  the 
child  ?" 

"  Its  mother  gave  it  me,  sir ;  but  I  can't  Jell 
who  she  be,"  replied  Millicent. 

"Can't  means  won't.  I  suppose?"  said  Bas- 
set. 

Millicent  was  silent. 

"  Possibly,  the  prisoner  does  not  know  the 
mother,"  observed  Mr.  Thornhill,  hastily:  "such 
things  have  been.  If  you  will  permit  me  to 
offer  a  suggestion,  sir,"  he  added  to  Mr.  Har- 
ley, "  I  think  you  would  best  arrive  at  the  truth 
by  suffering  the  case  to  stand  over  for  a  few 
days,  as  Mr.  Charles  Belwood,  the  girl's  em- 
ployer, will  then  be  here,  and  he  would,  doubt- 
less, be  able  to  further  the  inquiry." 

"As  she  is  one  of  Mr.  Belwood's  people,  sir, 
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perhaps  this  would  be  the  best  course  to  adopt," 
said  Basset,  who  made  it  a  rule  never  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  Belwoods. 

"And  the  girl  must  pass  the  interval  in  pris- 
on, I  suppose?"  replied  Mr.  Harley. 

"Yes,  sir,  unless  she  can  procure  recognizances 
for  her  appearance,  which,  I  presume,  no  one 
will  undertake." 

"  Pardon  me  !  I  will  be  surety  for  her,"  cried 
Thornhill.  "  I  was  about  to  ofler  myself  before 
you  mentioned  it,  feeling  assured  of  the  girl's 
innocence." 

Mr.  Harley,  whom  constant  rubbing  had  ren- 
dered as  keen  as  a  needle,  looked  up  quickly  at 
these  words,  as  if  suspecting  that  the  worthy 
surgeon  knew  as  much  of  the  mystery  as  Miili- 
cent ;  but  he  made  no  remark,  and  the  proffered 
bail  was  accepted. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

The  family  of  Belwood  held  such  a  position 
in  the  county  as  might  well  induce  Basset,  and 
even  the  opulent  and  powerful  Mr.  Harley,  to 
refrain  from  any  proceeding  likely  to  give  them 
offense.  Mr.  Belwood,  senior,  was  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  adjacent  collieries  and  iron-works, 
and  might  be  considered  Mr.  Harlej^'s  near 
neighbor,  his  mansion,  embowered  in  extensive 
pleasure-grounds,  being  only  two  miles  distant. 
He  was  also  his  colleague  in  the  representation 
of  the  shire. 

Mr.  Belwood  had  early  in  life  been  left  a 
widower,  with  an  only  son  ;  and,  in  less  than  a 
year  afterward,  received  a  new  charge,  in  the 
orphan  daughter  of  a  brother,  who,  after  losing 
his  fortune  in  a  disastrous  speculation,  had  died 
a  bankrupt.  The  two  cousins,  thrown  thus 
closely  together,  were  Charles  and  Helen. 

Sullen  and  severe,  Mr.  Belwood  was  not  a 
guardian  calculated  to  win  upon  the  affections 
of  a  timid  and  gentle  girl ;  but  if  the  little 
stranger,  so  prematurely  cast  on  the  world,  did 
not  meet  with  a  second  parent,  in  her  nearest 
relation,  she  found  a  zealous  protector  in  one  of 
his  friends.  Such  was  Mr.  Thornhill,  who,  un- 
der a  rugged  exterior,  and  a  morbidly-irritable 
disposition,  was  animated  by  a  warm  and  tender 
heart ;  and,  moreover,  was  reported  by  one  or 
two  venerable  gossips,  familiar  with  times  long 
gone  by,  to  have  been  a  rejected  suitor  of  her 
mother.  However  this  might  be,  he  certainly 
evinced  from  the  beginning  the  liveliest  interest 
in  Helen's  welfare.  Through  his  influence,  she 
had  been  carefully  educated,  acquiring  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  conventional  accomplishments 
of  tire  day,  and  about  two  years  previously  to 
the  time  under  consideration,  had  quitted  the 
wearisome  routine  of  the  school-room  for  the 
honors  of  the  mansion. 

It  was  now  nearly  a  month  since  the  elder 
Mr.  Belwood  had  proceeded  to  London,  to  in- 
vestigate the  afiairs  of  his  factor,  who,  after 
conducting  business  successfully  for  many  years, 
had  suddenly  failed;  and,  as  already  shown,  intel- 
ligence had  just  arrived  of  Mr.  Belwood  having 
been  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  threatening 


Bidding  the  poor  girl  follow,  the  worthy  prac- 
titioner sallied  out  to  the  road,  where  his  old 
four-wheel,  drawn  by  his  older  horse — yclept, 
Speedwell,  on  account  of  possessing  an  unblem- 
ished reputation  as  a  slow  coach,  was  in  waiting, 
and  he  directed  her  to  mount  into  the  seat  be- 
hind. Millicent  only  looked  at  him  in  wonder, 
but,  the  command  being  repeated,  obeyed  ;  and 
the  doctor  drove  off  at  Speedwell's  most  dashing 
pace — a  jog-trot. 

More  than  half  an  hour  elapsed  before  they 
arrived  at  his  residence — a  pretty  little  villa, 
facing  the  high  road.  Here  the  good  dame 
officiating  as  his  cook  and  housekeeper,  Bundy 
by  name,  was  not  a  little  shocked,  at  first  sight, 
by  the  appearance  of  Millicent,  especially  when 
informed  that  she  was  to  be  received  as  a  guest 
into  the  kitchen.  But  besides  being  one  not  to 
be  contradicted,  Mr.  Thornhill  was  looked  up 
to  by  Mrs.  Bundy  as  a  domestic  Admirable 
Crichton,  and,  consequently,  she  never  ventured 
to  oppose  him. 

"And,  to  be  sure,"  she  remarked  to  herself, 
as  she  took  charge  of  Millicent,  "the  poor 
wench  have  a  most  bonny  face,  as  do  one  good 
to  see,  though,  as  far  as  I've  heerd  say,  the 
miners  bear  a  cruel  bad  name — that's  the  truth 
on't.     But  the  master  knows  best." 

"  She's  an  orphan,"  said  the  doctor,  testily, 
"and  a  very  good  girl.  But  take  her  into  the 
kitchen,  and  give  her  something  to  eat ;  for,  I 
believe,  she's  starving.  What  do  you  stand 
staring  at?" 

"Lor  bless  you,  sir,  I  hain't  staring  at  all." 
She  hurried  Millicent  away,  leaving  her  mas- 
ter in  the  hall,  where  he  continued  to  pace  to 
and  fro,  keeping  up  the  periodical  reference  to 
his  watch,  till,  at  last,  supposing  a  sufficient  in- 
terval had  elapsed,  he  recalled  the  housekeeper,, 
and  inquired  if  Millicent  had  finished  breakfast. 
"  Bless  you,  sir,  the  poor  lass  hasna  swallowed 
a  bit,"  was  the  answer;  "but  I  have  made  her 
take  a  cup  of  tea.  and  it  seems  just  to  have 
set  'un  up  again." 

"  Why  doesn't  she  eat  her  victuals  ?"  demand- 
ed the  doctor,  furiously.  "You've  got  nothing 
fit  for  her  to  eat,  I  suppose — nothing  good 
enough.     You  never  have." 

"Now,  don't  you  scold,  sir — don't  you,"  said 
the  practiced  Bundy,  with  apron  raised  to  the 
corner  of  her  eye. 

"  Why,  you  foolish  woman,  I'm  not  scolding 
— I'm  not  finding  fault.  But  I  may  say  a  word 
in  my  own  house,  I  presume,  mayn't  I  ?" 

"Lor,  yes,  sir,  to  be  sure;  and  somethin's 
vexed  you,  too,  out  o'  doors — somethin's  gone 
wrong,  I  know." 

"  The  woman  would  provoke  a  saint !"  ex- 
claimed the  fiery  doctor.  "I  tell  ycu,  I  was 
never  in  a  better  temper  in  my  life.  There 
now,  go  away,  and  bring  the  girl  up.  I  want 
to  speak  to  her." 

Mrs.  Bundy  bustled  off,  and  soon  introduced 
Millicent  into  the  little  back  parlor,  where  the 
doctor  was  awaiting  her. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said,  with  a  keen,  rapid  glance, 
while  both  his  voice  and  manner  betrayed  agita- 
tion. "  I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  you, 
but  you  are  not  bound  to  answer  me,  unless  you 


speedy  dissolution.     These  facts  duly  set  forth 

it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  for  a  moment  to    please.     Only  one  thing  I  will  beg  of  you— say 

Mr.  Thornhill,  left  with  Millicent  at  Mr.  Har-  i  nothing  but  the  truth." 

ley's  lodge  |      "I  never  do,  sir,"  replied  Millicent 
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"  I  believe  it — you  are  a  good  girl,  I  know — 
very  good,  coming  from  where  you  do,  and  I 
only  wonder  to  find  you  so.  I  must  tell  you, 
too,  that  you  did  quite  right  this  morning  not  to 
inform  the  magistrate  who  was  the  mother  of 
this  infant.  It  would  have  been  cruel  and  wrong 
to  betray  her,  and  I  saw  you  would  rather  have 
suffered  punishment  yourself." 

"  That  1  would,  sir,  with  all  my  heart." 
"I  will  prevent  your  being  endangered  again, 
for  we  will  forfeit  the  bail.  And  now  our  object 
must  be  to  avert  all  suspicion  from  the  mother 
— the  weak,  unfortunate  mother — who,  unless  I 
am  greatly  mistaken,  is  one  I  have  known  for 
many  years.  You  see,  then,  how  anxious  I 
must  feel,  before  any  further  steps  are  taken,  to 
ascertain  if  I  am  right.  That  is  why  1  ask  you 
to  tell  me  her  name." 

"I  can't  do  that,  sir.  I  know  all  you  say  is 
right,  and  for  her  good,  but  I  made  her  my 
promise  not  to  tell  on  her,  and  I  never  will." 

"But  I  tell  you  I  am  her  friend — the  friend 
of  her  childhood,  of  her  mother,"  .said  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill,  testily.  "I  do  not  put  the  question  from 
curiosity,  but  that  I  may  be  guided  in  what  I 
do — that  I  may  not  be  plodding  and  working  in 
the  dark." 

"Then,  may-be,  she'll  tell  you  herself,  sir. 
I  don't  like  to  deny  you,  seein'  how  good  you've 
been  to  me;  but  I  wouldn't  do  it  for  the 
world." 

"  This  is  sheer  obstinacy,"  said  Mr.  Thornhill, 
pacing  the  room  impatiently.  Then,  suddenly 
resuming  his  seat,  he  added,  "Listen  to  me. 
The  night  before  last  you  were  removed  from 
the  colliery  in  Mr.  Belwood's  carriage,  and  con- 
veyed to  his  house.  There  you  were  placed  in 
bed  by  the  housekeeper,  and  left  asleep.  Now, 
when  and  how  did  you  quit  the  house?" 
Millicent  made  no  reply. 
"I  can  tell  you,"  resumed  Thornhill.  "You 
came  out  by  the  flower-garden  gate,  opening 
into  the  lane;  for  I  discovered,  by  accident,  from 
the  gardener,  that  the  key  was  found  in  it  next 
morning — a  circumstance  he  fortunately  ascribes 
to  his  own  negligence.  Well,  you  passed  up 
the  lane  to  the  church-yard,  where,  about  two 
o'clock,  you  were  discovered  by  the  man  who 
g9.ve  evidence  against  you  to-day.  Was  it  not 
so?" 

"You're  puttin'  me  on  trial  again,  sir.  I 
own  to  havin'  been  in  the  church-yard." 

"  And  the  child  you  were  interring  was  newly- 
horo — had,  in  fact,  been  brought  out  of  the  gar- 
den gate,  from  Belwood  House,  and  was  wrap- 
ped in  an  India  shawl,  which,  as  I  know,  be- 
longed to  a  lady  living  there  ;  for  it  was  present- 
ed to  her  by  me.  So,  you  see,  putting  all  these 
facts  together,  with  some  I  noticed  before,  I  do 
not  require  to  be  told  who  the  mother  was." 

"  Then,  if  you  be  her  friend,  sir,  with  your 
good  heart,  I'm  sure  you'll  pity  her,"  replied 
Millicent,  with  an  appealing  look. 

"You  are  a  strange  person,"  said  Thornhill, 
thoughtfully,  and  in  a  more  gentle  tone.  "  And 
yet,  perhaps,  I  ought,  after  all,  to  commend 
rather  than  reprove  you.  I  know  my  conjecture 
is  but  too  true ;  and  your  resolute  silence,  after 
so  much  has  been  said  and  done  to  wrest  your 
secret  from  you,  proves  that,  if  the  affair  should 
be  pushed  any  further,  there  is  no  fear  of  your 
betraying  confidence.     But  wfi  must  remove  you 


from  the  neighborhood.     Would  you  like  to  leave 
your  present  mode  of  life,  and  go  to  service?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  yes  !"  cried  Millicent.  "  I'd  work 
ever  so,  sir — I'd  do  any  thing,  if  I  could  only  get 
out  of  the  pit.  I'm  so  frightened  goin'  down  the 
.shaft,  holdin'  on  by  the  chain,  and  sometimes, 
when  I  come  on  weaker  than  common,  I  could 
almost  leave  go,  and  drop  to  the  bottom.  Then 
the  headways  be  so  cruel  damp ;  and  .sitting  all 
day  in  the  dark,  without  one  to  say  a  word  to, 
except  once  in  a  way,  when  a  bandsman  goes 
by  with  tubs,  is  so  lonesome — so  dreadful  lone- 
some !  Oh,  sir  !  if  you  would  take  me  into  your 
service,  please  !" 

"  I  will  get  you  into  a  better  service  than  mine 
my  poor  girl.  A  lady  wrote  to  me  only  yester- 
day, mentioning  that  she  had  just  lost  her  maid, 
who  had  been  with  her  many  years  ;  and  if  the 
place  is  not  yet  filled  up,  I  will  beg  her  to  take 
you.  I  am  going  to  Belwood  House  now,  but  I 
will  write  about  it  directly  I  come  back,  and, 
meanwhile,  Mrs.  Bundy  shall  take  care  of  you. 
Have  no  fear.  Something  or  other  shall  be  done 
for  you." 

He  stepped  into  the  hall,  and  exchanged  a 
few  words  with  the  worthy  old  housekeeper; 
then  took  up  his  hat,  and  passed  out  of  the  front 
door.  The  goodly  four-wheel  was  still  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  jumping  in,  he  was  borne  off  at 
Speedwell's  most  furious  pace. 

After  a  brief  interval,  he  reached  the  gate  of 
Belwood  House,  whence  a  drive  swept  up  to  the 
mansion.  Inquiring  for  Miss  Helen,  he  learnt 
that  she  was  slightly  indisposed,  and  had  not  yet 
left  her  room. 

"It's  my  opinion,  sir,"  continued  Miss  Helen's 
maid,  who  had  been  summoned  to  answer  his 
inquiry,  "  that  my  young  lady  is  worse  than  she 
thinks — she  looks  so  deadly  pale,  and  seems  so 
weak,  like.  If  you  could,  sir,  I'd  be  very  glad 
if  you'd  just  step  up  to  her  room,  and  see  her." 
"I  shall  be  much  better  satisfied  to  do  so," 
replied  Thornhill. 

He  followed  up  the  stairs  to  Helen's  chamber 
entering  with  a  noiseless  step,  after  directing 
the  servant  to  give  notice  of  his  approach. 

Her  eyes  rose  languidly  as  he  came  forward, 
though  with  a  wistful  glance,  while  her  wan  and 
colorless  face,  almost  buried  in  the  pillow,  wore 
a  look  of  suffering  no  language  could  describe. 
As  he  bent  down  to  speak  to  her,  she  put  forth 
her  hand,  and  he  saw  that  her  purpose  was  to 
show,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  seen  only  by 
himself,  that  one  white,  taper  finger  wore  a  wed- 
ding-ring. 

The  doctor's  eyes  beamed  satisfaction  at  this 
discovery,  indicating  how  perfectly  he  under- 
stood her,  though  as  he  again  glanced  at  her 
face,  the  expression  changed  for  one  of  deep 
anxiety.  He  said  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  so 
as  to  reach  only  her  own  car  ;  and  then,  turning 
to  the  Abigail,  pronounced  her  to  be  in  a  high 
fever,  adding,  that  she  must  be  kept  very  quiet, 
and  that  he  would  send  a  woman  used  to  the 
sick-room,  and  on  whom  he  could  depend,  to 
wait  upon  her.  So  saying,  he  turned  away  and 
left  the  room. 

He  did  not  forget  to  send  the  nurse  ;  and  very 
seasonable  were  her  services.  After  a  few  hours 
Helen  became  delirous,  and  for  days  continued 
insensible,  raving  of  events  which  the  doctor's 
precaution,  in  providing  an  attendant  he  could 
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confide  in,  prevented  from  reaciiing  the  house- 
hold. For  some  time,  however,  a  greater 
calamity  threatened;  and  more  than  once,  in 
s-pite  of  unremitted  attention,  and  every  relief 
the  doctor's  art  could  supply,  life  seemed  ebbing 
from  that  fragile,  sinking  frame.  At  length, 
skill  and  care  again  raised  her  up,  but  it  was 
.,nly  as  a  wreck  on  the  waters. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


A  MONTH  elapsed  before  Helen  was  able  to 
quit  her  chamber.  In  the  interim,  an  event  had 
happened  of  great  importance  to  the  family,  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Belwood,  senior.  Charles 
Belwood,  however,  still  remained  in  London, 
and  a  letter  was  received,  stating  that  he  would 
not  return  for  several  weeks. 

One  morning,  Helen  was  seated  in  a  sunny 
chamber,  looking  out  on  the  flower  garden,  en- 
deared by  so  many  innocent  and  happy  hours, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Tliornhill  enter- 
ed. It  was  the  first  time  they  had  met  alone 
since  her  illness  ;  and  a  burning  flush  spread 
over  Helen's  face,  as  the  moment  so  often 
dreaded,  when  she  could  no  longer  shun  expla- 
nation, now  actually  arrived. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  the  doctor  ap- 
proached the  delicate  topic. 

"You  are  better  to-day,  Helen,"  he  said  at 
length.  "  Will  you  be  able  to  speak  on  a  sub- 
ject I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  about,  but  have 
thought  too  agitating  to  mention  before?" 

Helen  murmured  an  inaudible  reply. 

"  You  must  be  aware,  my  dear  girl,  that  it  is 
out  of  love  for  you  that  I  interfere — from  a  sin- 
cere, earnest  desire  for  your  welfare,"  resumed 
the  doctor.  "  I  have  not  come  to  pry  into  your 
affairs,  and  force  myself  into  your  confidence, 
from  mere  curiosity;  nor  is  it  my  wish  to  pre- 
cipitate unpleasant  revelations.  But  time  press- 
es, Helen.  We  may  expect  your  cousin  Charles 
to  return  home  every  day,  and  the  death  of 
your  uncle,  most  probably  without  a  will — at 
least,  without  making  any  provision  for  you — 
materially  alters  your  position.  If  you  are  a 
wife,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  another  home. 
If  you  are  not — " 

"  Oh !  I  am,  I  am ! — a  true,  lawful  wife," 
cried  Helen,  startled  into  energy  by  his  abrupt 
interrogation.  "  Do  not  judge  me  harshly,"  she 
continued,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  You, 
dear  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  have  watched  over 
me  so  long,  fostered  me  as  a  child,  and  counseled 
me  as  a  woman — you  must  not  desert  me  now,  in 
my  extreme  necessity." 

"  It  is  because  I  will  not  desert  you — because 
I  will  see  you  righted,  and,  if  I  can,  justified, 
that  I  am  here.  But  it  is  essential,  Helen,  that 
you  should  be  explicit  with  me,  knowing  what  I 
do — for  I  know  a//." 

"All!"  echoed  Helen,  recoiling,  her  cheek 
white  as  death. 

"  Not  all,  strictly  speaking,  perhaps,"  pur- 
sued Thornhill,  resolving,  both  from  a  desire  to 
spare  her  feelings,  and  from  fear  of  alarming 
her,  not  to  reveal  the  incident  of  Millicent's  ar- 
rest, "but  a  singular  chain  of  circumstances 
has  come  to  my  knowledge,  which  no  one  but 
yourself  can  clear  up.     Do  you  ever  remember 


having  seen  one  of  the  colliery  girls  named 
Millicent  Rennel  ?" 

"  Yes,"  gasped  Helen.     "  She  has  told—" 

"No,"  interrupted  Thornhill;  "not  a  word — 
she  has  not  said  a  syllable,  either  to  me  or  any 
one  else,  of  what  passed  between  you  ;  but  still 
I  have  been  able,  from  something  that  casually 
transpired,  in  spite  of  her  caution  and  fidelity,  to 
gain  an  inkling  of  it.  Now  do  not  be  frightened. 
I  mention  the  fact  that  you  may  conceal  nothing 
from  me — that  you  may  tell  me  unreservedly 
how  you  stand,  and  so  enable  me  to  befriend 
you." 

"  What  is  this  you  say  ?"  murmured  Helen, 
regarding  him  wildly,  as  if  her  senses  had  wan- 
dered. "  Did  you  not  speak  of  Millicent  Ren- 
nel, one  of  the  colliery  girls  ? 

"  Yes  ;  I  say  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  her.  I  have  rewarded  her  for  the  service 
she  rendered  you,  whatever  it  was,  and,  to  pre- 
vent any  further  embarrassment,  removed  her 
out  of  the  neighborhood." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  !  thank  you  !"  returned  the 
young  lady,  with  an  hysterical  burst  of  tears. 

"Come,  come,  Helen,  do  not  give  way  thus," 
resumed  Thornhill.  much  affected.  "Compose 
yourself,  my  dear  girl,  and  face  the  danger  bold- 
ly, if  there  is  any.  Tell  me  at  once  the  whole 
of  this  sad  history." 

"  Would  that  I  might — that  I  dared,"  said 
Helen,  shading  her  face  with  her  handkerchief; 
"  but  I  am  bound  by  a  solemn  promise  to  reveal 
nothing  without  my  husband's  consent.  Never 
till  now  did  I  see  the  dreadful,  the  fatal  tendency 
of  such  an  engagement ;  but  it  was  an  unavoid- 
able consequence  of  my  marriage." 

"Unavoidable?" 

"  Yes.  You  know  the  severe,  inflexible  char- 
acter of  my  uncle,  and  my  marriage,  eligible  as 
it  is  for  me,  would  have  been  extremely  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Indeed,  had  he  discovered  it, 
he  would  have  discarded  me ;  and,  unhappily, 
my  ruin  would  have  involved  another's." 

"And  that  other,"  said  the  docter,  looking 
up,  as  if  a  sudden  light  had  broken  in  upon  him, 
"is — 

"  Oh !  do  not  say — if  you  suspect,  if  you  know, 
do  not  mention  him.  Wait  only  a  few  days. 
My  uncle's  death  has,  I  hope,  rendered  further 
concealment  unnecessary,  and  when  you  hear  my 
tale,  you  will  have  no  reason  to  reproach  me." 

"  I  do  not,  nor  will  I  reproach  you,  my  dear 
child,  or  even  press  you  any  more  on  a  subject 
so  painful,  since  such  is  your  wish.  But  remem- 
ber. Helen,  whatever  may  be  the  end,  you  will 
command  the  same  sympathy,  the  same  afi'ection 
from  me ;  and  remember,  also  that  I  enjoyed 
the  friendship — the  perfect  confidence  of  your 
mother." 

"I  will!  I  will!"  said  Helen,  pressing  his 
hand,  as  if  she  were  indeed  his  child. 

Before  Thornhill  could  say  any  thing  further, 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Charles 
Belwood,  whose  soiled  and  tumbled  dress  showed 
that  he  had  but  just  arrived. 

"  Charles  !"  cried  Helen,  hastening  to  meet 
him. 

Belwood,  to  judge  from  his  looks,  was  quite 
astonished  at  this  display  of  aff"ection.  "  Well !" 
he  answered,  coldly.  "  Ha  !  Thornhill !  is  that 
you?"  And  he  glanced  uneasily  from  one  to 
the  other. 
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"  Yes,  I  have  called  to  see  Helen,"  replied 
Thornhill,  a  little  embarrassed.  "  We  did  not 
expect  you  to-day." 

"I  have  returned  sooner  than  I  intended. 
But  what  are  you  looking  so  dreadfully  blank 
about,  doctor  ?  We've  had  no  more  calamities, 
I  hope?" 

"  Why,  I  have  been  alarmed  about  Helen,  as 
I  w^rote  and  told  you;  but  the  danger  has  gone 
by  now,  if  she  only  takes  care.  You  must  keep 
her  very  quiet,  and  I.  will  come  in  again  by-and- 
by."  So  saying,  the  doctor  rose,  and,  with  an 
abrupt  good  morning,  bustled  off. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  the  young 
wife  stood,  with  downcast  eyes  and  heaving 
heart,  trembling  before  her  husband. 

"What  a  fool  you  do  make  of  yourself, 
Helen  !"  exclaimed  Belwood.  "  You  were  very 
nearly  flying  out  before  that  old  bore,  as  if  you 
are  always  to  keep  up  such  school-girl  raptures." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Charles,  since  you  are 
vexed  about  it,"  replied  Helen,  tremulously; 
"but  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you,  and — " 

"Oh!  that's  enough  about  it;  don't  go  into 
the  heroics,  pray;  for,  after  we  have  once  seen 
Rachel,  no  performence  of  that  kind  is  endura- 
ble. But  what  is  this  story  about  the  child  hint- 
ed in  your  letter  ?  You  haven't  been  such  a 
spoon  as  to  trust  any  one,  have  yon?" 

"I  mentioned  to  you  about  Millicent  Rennel, 
dear  Charles.   I  could  not  help  that,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  not.  Women  can  never  help  any 
thing,  or  do  any  thing,  except  make  mischief. 
But  what  has  become  of  this  girl  ?  You  have 
bribed  her  well,  I  hope  ?" 

"  I  promised  to  reward  her,  but — " 

"  But  you  haven't !  I  declare,  Helen,  you 
are  a  perfect  Mrs.  Green.  It  is  fortunate  the 
girl  is  a  kind  of  character,  or  your  promise  would 
not  be  thought  much  of;  but  you've  taken  care 
to  keep  her  about  you,  I  presume  ?  You  could 
not,  of  course,  be  such  a  confirmed  idiot  as  to  let 
her  out  of  the  house  ?" 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  not  seen  her  since, 
dear  Charles.  Do  not  be  angry,  for  she  never 
returned." 

"  Never  returned?    Nonsense  !" 

"  She  did  not,  indeed,  Charles;  and  I  have  just 
learnt  from  Mr.  Thornhill,  who  appears  to  have 
known  her  for  some  time,  that  he  has  sent  her 
out  of  the  neighborhood." 

Belwood  sprang  from  his  seat,  as  if  stung  by 
an  adder. 

"What  has  Thornhill  to  do  with  her?"  he 
cried,  with  a  fierce  look,  that  seemed  to  pene- 
trate to  his  wife's  heart.  "  I  trust  you  have  not 
perjured  yourself,  and  made  that  busy  fool  the 
confidant  of  my  affairs  ?" 

"You  know  I  would  not  break  my  promise. 
But  pray,  pray  be  kinder  to  me.  It  will  break 
my  heart,  if  you  speak  to  me  so  severely." 

Belwood  uttered  an  exclamation  of  impatience ; 
but  the  poor  young  creature,  srathering  courage 
from  her  desperate  situation,  and  the  thought 
that  he  was  still  her  most  natural  protector, 
would  not  be  repelled,  and  with  a  timid,  im- 
ploring look,  she  sat  down  on  a  cushion  at  his 
feet.  Vain  effort  to  recall  his  extinct  affec- 
tion !  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  she  was  in 
existence. 

"Charles,"  she  said,  at  length,  in  a  voice  full 
of  emotion. 


"Well?" 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Charles ;  but  I  thought — 
you  know,  it  was  agreed  between  us — tlmt,  as 
soon  as  you  became  independent  of  your  father, 
our  marriage  should  be  avowed.  Now  hxs 
death — " 

"Prevents  it — yes,  prevents  it,"  said  Belwood, 
vehemently.  "  I  know  what  I  am  saying. 
What  would  the  world  think,  if  I  stood  up  now, 
before  my  father  is  well  in  his  grave,  and  trum- 
peted forth  a  clandestine  marriage,  which  he 
would  never  have  sanctioned  ?  I  am  not  in  such 
a  hurry  to  own  you,  be  assured.  You  are  no- 
thing to  boast  of,  that  I  should  forfeit  character, 
connections  and  every  thing  else,  just  to  make 
it  known  you  are  my  wife.  But  you  don't  care, 
so  long  as  you  are  gratified.  You  want  to  drag 
me  to  it — to  goad  me  on,  be  the  result  what  it 
may." 

"  No,  no,  I  do  not.  Only  be  kind  to  me, 
Charles — only  let  me  still  retain  your  love  !" 

"Oh!  stuff!"  cried  Belwood,  snatching  up 
his  traveling-cap.  "I'm  quite  sick  and  weary 
of  so  much  of  it!" 

And,  with  these  words,  he  flung  out  of  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  X. 


It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  as 
Dr.  Thornhill's  male  servant,  Tom  Crooks  who 
fulfilled  the  multifarious  duties  of  groom,  butler, 
gardener,  and  medicine-carrier  in  the  establish- 
ment, stood  at  his  master's  gate,  looking  with 
might  and  main  up  the  road.  Everj'  now  and 
then  he  was  hailed  from  behind  by  Mrs.  Bundy, 
who  appeared  for  a  moment  at  the  open  door  to 
inquire,  something  after  the  fashion  of  Mrs. 
Bluebeard,  if  he  saw  any  thing  coming. 

"  Yeez,  here  be  a  mon  wi'  a  pig,"  said  Tom, 
after  repeated  answers  in  the  negative;  "and  a 
bad,  ill-grained  brute  he  be,  I  suppose,  for  he 
ha'  snapped  a  stout  wand  over  un'  already." 

"  But  the  coach.  Muster  Tom  ?  D'ye  see  the 
coach?" 

"  Ay,  here  he  be  in  right  airnest.  Be  aloive, 
dame  !     Here  he  be  !" 

"It's  come,  sir!  the  coach  be  come!"  cried 
Mrs.  Bundy,  rushing  across  the  hall  to  the  little 
parlor. 

The  doctor  came  forth,  followed  by  Millicent: 
but  no  longer  Millicent  the  trapper.  The  un- 
feminine  garb  of  the  mine  had  given  place  to  a 
cotton  gown,  which,  homely  though  it  was,  im. 
parted  new  grace  to  her  form  ;  shoes  and  stock- 
ings protected  her  active  little  feet ;  and  her 
soft,  bright  face  looked  softer  and  brighter  in  a 
neat  bonnet.  Clad  so  humbly,  she  yet  had  the 
step  and  carriage  of  a  sylph,  not  acquired  from 
Art,  but  formed  and  perfected  by  the  hand  of 
Nature. 

"Now  mind  and  be  a  very  good  girl,  and  re» 
member  all  I  have  told  you,"  said  Dr.  Thorn, 
hill ;  "  and  here  is  something  to  keep  in  your 
pocket." 

Millieent's  eyes  glistened,  as  with  a  kind, 
cordial  smile,  he  placed  a  sovereign  in  her  hand. 

"Now,  come,  Milly,  make  haste,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Bundy,  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  for  she 
had  had  time  to  become  excellent  friends  with 
her.     "Here  it  be  !     Here  be  the  coach !" 
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And  there,  indeed,  it  was — the  Tally- Ho 
itself!  with  its  four  steaming  horses,  raising 
quite  a  fog  round  the  coach,  and  appearing,  by 
their  restlessness,  to  consider  the  momentary 
stoppage  a  dead  loss  of  time,  not  to  be  recover- 
ed by  any  amount  of  racing.  The  rosy-faced 
coachman,  perched  aloft  like  a  king,  seemed  of 
the  same  opinion,  and  called  out  lustily,  "  Now 
then  !"  handling  his  ribbons  with  the  impatience 
of  Jehu.  The  passengers  effected  a  rapid  ex- 
temporary survey  of  the  premises,  including  the 
doctor,  Mrs.  Bundy,  and  Crooks,  while  the 
guard,  cased  in  a  shapeless  overcoat,  apparently 
cut  down  from  a  watchman's,  politely  assisted 
Millicent  to  mount  behind,  and  then  tossed  her 
trim,  paper-covered  trunk  on  the  coach-roof,  as 
if  it  were  not  the  most  precious  trunk  in  the 
world.  In  a  moment  more,  he  cried  out  "  Right" 
to  the  coachman,  and  the  vehicle  dashed  off, 
while  the  guard's  horn  rang  forth,  in  a  triumph- 
ant flourish,  "The  Lass  of  Richmond  Hill." 

Millicent  could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was 
all  real — that  she  was  not  dreaming !  The 
change  in  her  situation  was  so  decided,  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  her  so  novel,  her  pros- 
pect of  the  future  so  bright,  that  heart  and  mind 
and  thoughts  were  bewildered,  and  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  comprehend  such  startling 
marvels.  But  it  was  no  illusion!  The  fresh, 
free  breeze  played  on  her  face,  deepening  its 
bloom,  heightening  its  animation.  The  coach 
rolled  on  and  on,  now  between  vernal  meads 
flanked  by  hedgerows,  sprinkled  with  many  a 
gay  and  pleasant  blossom ;  now  up  a  wooded 
hill,  showing  far  away  the  expansive  and  fruitful 
lowlands ;  now  through  a  wood  or  a  town,  or 
over  a  common,  and  every  where  meeting  the 
same  reflection  of  the  bright  and  sunny  day. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  politeness  and  at- 
tention of  the  guard,  who  sat  by  her  side,  be- 
guiling the  timewithrecitalsof  coach  accidents, 
in  which  he  was  as  strong  as  in  tunes.  Here 
he  indicated  the  exact  spot  where  the  mail  had 
been  upset ;  there  the  Tally-Ho  itself  had  been 
buried  in  a  snow-drift;  a  steep  descent  was 
famed,  in  local  traditions,  for  the  overthrow  of 
an  opposition  conveyance,  attended  with  serious 
loss  of  life ;  the  sharp  angle  of  a  road  had  been 
the  scene  of  a  collision,  where  two  coaches  had 
fraternized  in  a  fog.  These  lively  narratives 
were  interspersed  with  solos  on  the  horn,  em- 
bracing a  variety  of  favorite  airs,  any  thing  but 
agreeable  to  the  martyred  passengers. 

They  stopped  to  change  horses,  which  were 
soon  buckled  to;  and  then  the  guard,  who  had 
rushed  into  the  inn,  and  come  forth  again  just 
as  briskly,  wiping  his  mouth  with  a  gorgeously 
colored  handkerchief,  resumed  his  seat,  playing, 
"  British  Grenadiers." 

"Do  you  object  to  a  weed,  young  woman?" 
he  said,  as  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  town. 

"Oh,  no,  sir,"  answered  Millicent;  "but  I 
like  the  flowers  best." 

The  guard  gave  a  stare  of  astonishment ;  then 
smiled.  "  The  color  of  grass,  I  perceive — very 
strong,"  he  said;  "but  you  won't  mind  'baeco, 
I  dare  say."  And  he  lit  his  cigar.  "I  always 
has  a  go  of  brandy  and  takes  a  weed  at  the  Blue 
Post,  there,  as  it's  a  sort  of  mark  to  reckon  by. 
Ah  !  we're  goin'  along  now,  I  take  it !  The 
cattle's  fresh,  you  see,  and  don't  want  whip.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  rail  as  had  beat  this,  in  the 


way  of  going  it,  though  I  don't  say,  mind  you, 
as  they  couldn't  do  it  quicker,  but  it  wouldn't 
jee  the  same,  I  think — not  quite !  But  hold  on 
a  little  now,  young  woman,  if  you  please.  Just 
up  here,  at  the  corner,  it's  reether  ticklish,  a  bit 
of  a  twist,  like  for  the  osses,  and  sometimes  peo- 
ple's pitched  off  the  coach.  I've  been  upset  there 
twice  myself.  Once  I  came  on  my  head — such 
a  bonneter !  There  was  two  killed,  that  day. 
The  other  time —  But,  whew !  hold  tight, 
young  woman!  here  we  are  !" 

But  no  accident  happened ;  and,  three  hours 
afterward,  as  the  day  began  to  decline,  Milli- 
cent arrived  safely  at  her  destination. 

The  porter  came  out  of  an  old-fashioned  lodge 
to  receive  her ;  and  taking  her  slender  baggage 
on  his  shoulder,  led  the  way  round  a  smooth  and 
spacious  lawn  to  the  mansion — an  antique  Eliza- 
bethan edifice,  of  red  brick,  which  he  entered  by 
a  back  way,  opening  on  the  housekeeper's  room. 

The  housekeeper — a  demure-looking  old  lady, 
of  very  comfortable  appearance,  was,  according 
to  Millicent's  notions,  dressed  so  handsomely, 
that  the  poor  girl  took  her  for  the  mistress,  and, 
while  scarcely  daring  to  raise  her  eyes,  dropped 
a  low  courtesy,  producing  a  most  favorable  and 
propitiatory  impression. 

"  You  are  the  person  sent  by  Dr.  Thornhill,  I 
suppose?"  said  the  housekeeper,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Millicent. 

"  Well,  sit  down  and  rest  yourself  a  little.  I 
am  going  up-stairs,  and  will  tell  my  mistress 
you  have  come." 

Her  mistress !  Millicent  felt  a  strange,  irre- 
pressible awe  creep  over  her.  With  such  a 
great  personage  for  a  servant,  what  must  the 
lady  herself  be  ! 

She  had  time  enough  to  imagine,  for  when, 
after  a  considerable  interval,  the  housekeer  re- 
turned, she  ordered  refreshments  for  her,  though 
the  young  girl,  agitated  by  a  thousand  expecta- 
tions, had  no  inclination  to  eat.  At  last,  a  bell 
rang,  and  she  was  summoned  to  the  presence  of 
her  future  mistress. 

It  was  curious,  as  she  approached  the  draw- 
ing-room, to  observe  one  so  conspicuous  among 
desperate  miners  for  self-possession  and  fear- 
lessness, now,  under  such  encouraging  and  au- 
spicious circumstances,  overcome  with  diffidence; 
but,  in  plain  truth,  the  civilizing,  soul-subduing 
influence  of  kindness  had  touched  a  deep  chord 
in  Millicent's  heart,  and  with  the  garb  of  her 
sex  she  assumed  also  its  instincts  and  impulses. 
On  entering  the  room,  a  glance  showed  her  the 
figure  of  a  lady,  seated  on  a  couch,  but,  beyond 
this,  she  saw  nothing,  -as  her  eyes  instantly  fell, 
calling  a  deep  and  modest  blush  to  her  cheek, 
the  best  recommendation  Nature  could  furnish. 

Mrs.  Grantley — for  so  the  lady  was  named — 
appeared  to  be  verging  on  the  first  downhill  of 
life ;  and  wore  those  significant  emblems  of 
mourning  which,  though  no  longer  disfigured  by 
weeds,  tell  the  touching  tale  of  widowhood. 
Her  features,  in  spite  of  defacing  wrinkles,  still 
,  retained  traces  of  their  early  beauty,  though  as 
the  door  opened,  her  eye  turned  on  Millicent 
I  with  a  cold,  haughty  gaze,  throwing  over  her  face 
'  a  strangely  severe  and  even  repelling  expres- 
sion. But,  ere  this  settled  itself,  it  was  broken 
by  a  look  of  patient  and  tender  sorrow,  vanish- 
ing and  re-appearing,  like  a  sunbeam  gliding 
through  foliage ;  and  surprise  and  admiration 
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succeeded,  as,  on  a  second  glance,  the  modest 
appearance  and  singular  beauty  of  Millicent  ap- 
pealed at  once  to  her  heart. 

"  Dr.  Thornhill  tells  me  you  have  never  been 
in  service  before,"  she  said,  after  a  moment's 
silence.  "  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  work 
at  home  for  your  mother  ?" 

"  I've  got  no  mother,  ma'am,  nor  no  father," 
replied  Millicent,  in  her  sweet,  winning  voice. 
"I've  always  wrought  in  the  pit,  ma'am." 

"The  pit!     What  pit?" 

"  Squire  Belwood's  coal  pit,  ma'am," 

"  Impossible,  surely  ! — so  delicate  as  you  ap- 
pear to  be,  so  unlike  one  used  to  such  dreadful 
work !" 

"  I'll  do  any  work,  ma'am,  if  you'll  please  to 
take  me.     I'll  soon  learn  the  way,  ma'am." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  shall  engage  you, 
certainly;  for  I  wish  to  have  a  girl  whom  I  can 
train  in  my  own  manner.     What  is  your  age?" 

"  I  be  fifteen,  ma'am." 

"  So  I  should  have  thought.  How  long  is  it 
since  you  lost  your  father  and  mother  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  my  father,  but  it's  years 
ago  since  I  lost  my  mother — almost  as  long  as  I 
can  mind." 

"  You  do  remember  her.  though  ?" 

"What!  my  mother,  ma'am?"  replied  Milli- 
cent, with  sudden  energy,  while  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  "  Oh  !  yes,  yes  !  I'll  always  re- 
member my  mother." 

"That  is  right,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,"  in  a 
kind,  gentle  tone.  "  You  may  go  to  the  house- 
keeper now ;  and  when  I  want  you,  I  will  ring 
your  bell." 

The  bell  did  not  ring  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Every  morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  the  inmates 
of  Winstone  Manor-house  assembled  in  the  great 
hall,  where  the  curate  of  the  parish,  officiating 
as  Mrs.  Grantley's  chaplain,  read  family  prayers, 
and  the  appointed  portion  of  Scripture.  Clearly 
and  solemnly  his  lips  pronounced  the  undyingr 
words,  amidst  the  reverent  attention  of  the 
household ;  and  then,  with  one  mind  and  one 
voice,  mistress  and  servant  drew  near  the  Al- 
mighty together. 

All  this  was  a  mystery  to  Millicent.  It  is 
true,  the  image  of  the  Creator,  by  an  unerring 
and  wondrous  ordinance,  is  stamped  on  every 
soul  that  comes  into  the  world ;  and  even  the 
stolid  savage,  in  his  wilderness  of  moral  and 
physical  debasement,  catches  at  times  a  faint 
and  momentary  glimpse  of  the  Pillar  of  Fire. 
There  was  something,  too,  in  Millicent's  heart, 
but  it  was  a  shadow — a  dark,  eloomy,  wander- 
ing cloud,  without  form  and  void. 

Not  comprehending,  then,  what  was  done, 
she  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  herself;  and 
her  imitation  of  others  was  so  awkward,  that  it 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Grantley,  who, 
when  prayers  were  over,  retiring  from  the  hall, 
bade  Millicent  attend  her. 

"I  observed  your  hesitation  at  prayers,"  she 
said,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone.  "  Remember- 
ing how  you  have  been  employed  hitherto,  I  can 
not  expect  that  you  should  be  accustomed  to  join 
in  family  worship;  but  I  trust  you  always  say 
jour  prayers  in  private." 


"  I  haven't  yet,  ma'am,"  answered  Millicent, 
with  a  look  of  perplexity:  "but  if  you'll  set 
some  one  to  show  me  how,  I'll  be  very  glad 
to." 

Mrs.  Grantley  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  said,  in  agitated 
tones.  "Is  it  possible  that,  with  your  quick  in- 
telligence, you  can  have  come  to  such  an  age 
without  learning  to  pray  !  Do  you  not  know 
God  ?" 

"  I've  heard  the  men  swearin'  about  him, 
ma'am,  but  I  ain't  ever  seen  him  myself." 

"  You  shock  me — you  frighten  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley.  "  Can  there  really  be  such  ignorance 
in  England,  where  knowledge  is  so  diflused  ? — 
Oh !  don't  cry,  poor  child,  for  I  am  not  angry 
with  you.  Dr.  Thornhill  prepared  me  for  find- 
ing you  uninformed,  though  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent ;  and  I  shall  feel  satisfaction  in  giving  you 
instruction." 

"Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,"  murmured  Mil- 
licent. 

"  You  say  you  have  never  seen  God,"  said 
Mrs.  Grantley.  "  Look  !"  And  she  pointed  at 
the  sun,  arrayed  in  its  brightest  effulgence. 
"Nay,  look  again!  Why  do  you  turn  away 
your  eyes  ?" 

"It  blinds  me,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  that  light,  which  pours  its  beams  over 
the  world  from  end  to  end,  and  which  you  can 
not  even  look  at,  is  darkness  compared  with 
God.  How  could  you  behold  Him,  when  you 
are  dazzled — blinded,  you  tell  me,  by  one  of  the 
lamps  before  His  throne  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no !  no !  I  couldn't,  ma'am,"  said 
Millicent,  masking  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
"No  one  could  ?" 

"  Not  really  and  visibly ;  for  even  if  such 
glory  could  be  revealed  to  sight,  the  Almighty, 
who  has  formed  all  things,  is  Himself  no  form. 
Yet  still  He  is  seen,  Millicent,  even  in  His  ma- 
jesty— seen  in  His  wondrous  power,  in  His  more 
wondrous  love,  mirrored  in  every  thing  eye  can 
look  on.  More  than  all,  He  is  seen  in  our  own 
selves,  made  after  His  image,  and,  as  one  of 
His  holy  prophets  has  said,  made  fearfully  and 
wonderfully." 

"Did  He  make  me  too,  ma'm  ?"  asked  Milli- 
cent, hesitatingly,  as  if  fearing  the  idea  might 
be  deemed  presumptuous. 

"  Yes,  you,  and  me,  and  every  one — every 
thing  that  lives,  and  every  thing  that  is  seen, 
and  things  not  seen.  In  His  sight,  too,  we  are 
all  alike,  rich  and  poor  the  same — His  creat- 
ures. His  children,  provided  we  love  and  obey 
Him." 

"  How  kind  !  how  good !"  exclaimed  Milli- 
cent, yielding  to  a  burst  of  new  and  mysterious 
feeling.  I  will  love,  /  will  obey  Him,  if  I  can 
only  find  out  the  way." 

"  With  His  gracious  help,  I  will  show  it  to 
you,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  solemnly.  "  Now, 
kneel  down." 

Millicent  obeyed ;  and  with  trembling  lips, 
repeated  after  her  those  holy  and  hallowing 
words,  so  fervent  and  yet  so  simple,  so  express- 
ive of  all  our  ever-craving  wants,  so  touching 
in  their  devotion,  reverence,  and  pious  submis- 
sion, in  which  the  Divine  Founder  of  our  faith, 
to  leave  nothing  in  doubt,  has  taught  us  how  to 
appeal  to  our  Father  in  heaven. 

The    beautiful    and    matchless    prayer   was 
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learnt,  explained,  and  comprehended;  for  the 
teacher,  animated  by  the  holiest  feelings,  pos- 
sessed the  right  spirit  for  her  pious  task,  and  the 
pupil  was  only  too  eager.  And  now  she  was 
initiated  in  the  first  sacred,  vital  truths  of  re- 
ligion, which  fell  on  her  young  heart  like  the 
dew  from  heaven,  opening  its  latent  sympathies, 
and  converting  what  had  been  a  sealed  spring 
— a  dry  and  sterile  desert,  into  a  source  of  good- 
ness, purity,  and  virtue. 

Mrs.  Granlley  did  not  fail  to  follow  up,  at 
other  times,  the  effect  produced  on  this  occasion. 
Surprised  at  Millicent's  fine  capacity,  won  by 
her  gratitude,  and  charmed  by  her  docile  and 
captivating  nature,  which  seemed  to  draw  life 
and  joy  from  her  very  looks,  she  spent  a  certain 
portion  of  every  day  in  teaching  her  to  read  and 
write.  The  same  success  crowned  her  labors, 
and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  Millicent,  sur- 
mounting each  intervening  impediment,  could 
master  a  chapter  in  the  Bible. 

Meanwhile,  an  event  occurred  of  moi-e  imme- 
diate significance,  bearing  in  an  equal  degree 
on  her  religious  welfare.  In  the  village  church, 
where  she  had  now  for  several  weeks  attended 
service,  hearing  the  name  of  God  pronounced, 
not  in  profane  curses  and  oaths,  but  in  suppli- 
cation and  thanksgiving — on  a  Sunday  afternoon, 
in  the  presence  of  a  congregation  of  wondering 
rustics,  and  under  the  eye  of  her  kind  and  bene- 
ficent mistreSs,  Millicent  received  the  sacred 
rite  of  baptism.  With  what  reverence  she 
heard  the  solemn  exhortation  of  the  Church, 
read  by  the  impressive  voice  of  the  vicar ! — how 
her  heart  echoed  the  inspired  words  of  the 
Psalm  ! — how  meekly  and  tremblingly  her  spirit 
bowed,  her  heart  opened,  in  mute  but  ardent 
adoration,  before  the  dread  footstool  of  her 
Maker  ! 

Sunbeams  poured  through  the  great  window 
of  the  venerable  old  church,  in  a  stream  of  chas- 
tened glory  to  the  font,  like  a  halo  from  heaven ; 
and  the  face  of  the  young  girl,  momentarily 
upturned,  with  piety  and  innocence  brightening 
every  feature — her  superb  form,  and  attitude  of 
devotion — seemed,  in  that  light  and  place,  the 
actual  impersonation  of  Faith.  And  now  there 
was  a  breathless  silence;  the  consecrated  water 
moistened  her  forehead ;  and  the  minister,  in  a 
deep,  solemn  voice,  uttered  those  mystic  and 
soul-thrilling  words — 

"I  SIGN  YOU  WITH  THE   SIGN  OF  THE  CeOSS  !" 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mrs.  Grantley  was  not  one  of  those  quid- 
nuncs who  are  always  predicting  the  most  griev- 
ous social  mischief  as  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  educating  the  poor.  Her  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  information  they  should  acquire 
extended  beyond  the  Scriptures,  which  she  im- 
agined, though  adapted  by  an  all-wise  and  all- 
ruling  Providence  to  the  meanest  understanding, 
are  themselves  more  clearly  comprehended  by 
a  mind  enlightened.  Perhaps,  this  impression 
was  not  natural  to  one  reared  in  the  prejudices 
and  exclusive  notions  of  an  ancient  house,  tra- 
cing its  ancestry  through  countless  ages,  and 
possessing,  as  an  inalienable  inheritance,  the 
broad  lands  of  half  a  county.     To  say  truth,  the 


Vavasours — for  such  was  her  maiden  name — 
deemed  all  below  their  own  sphere  beings  of  an 
inferior  creation.  They  had,  in  fact,  a  thorn  in 
their  flesh,  a  taint,  a  moral  leprosy,  that  clung 
to  them,  father  and  son  and  daughter,  through 
every  generation — pursuing  them  like  a  shadow, 
haunting  and  ruling  them  like  an  evil  genius ; 
their  inherent,  hereditary,  besetting  characteris- 
tic was  Pride. 

This  quality,  which  had  waxed  with  her 
strength  and  grown  with  her  growth,  had,  at 
length,  been  combated  in  Mrs.  Grantley's  heart 
by  a  stronger  feeling — a  feeling  supreme  in  wo- 
man, mastering  and  controlling  every  other. 
After  a  brief  but  mighty  struggle,  it  had  yield- 
ed, in  a  certain  measure  to  love.  A  beauty, 
an  heiress,  wooed  by  nobles,  admired  and  ca- 
ressed by  all,  the  haughty  daughter  of  the  Va- 
vasours descended  from  her  high  estate,  and 
contracted  a  mesalliance. 

From  the  moment  of  her  marriage  all  inter- 
course, all  association  with  her  family  was 
broken  ofl^".  In  their  eyes  she  became  lost,  dead. 
Her  letters,  her  petitions  for  pardon,  her  tender 
appeals  to  their  pity,  even  her  professions  of  re- 
pentance— for  she  had,  alas  !  but  too  good  cause 
to  repent — were  either  received  with  contempt- 
uous silence,  or  returned  unopened.  The  Vava- 
sours were  never  known  to  forgive  ! 

How  bitter,  how  poignant  the  reflection  that 
she  had  made  this  sacrifice  of  home  and  kindred 
for  an  unworthy  object !  that  the  idol  she  had 
set  up  in  her  heart,  shrined  in  her  imagination, 
blessed,  worshiped,  was  a  mean  and  groveling 
domestic  tyrant !  And  now  came  the  great 
tamer — Sorrow,  who  enters  the  lion's  den  of  our 
hearts  like  a  keeper,  regardless  of  the  wild, 
fierce  passions,  the  wolfish  selfishness,  the  sav- 
age and  insatiable  malice,  that  spring  up  like 
beasts  of  prey  to  meet  him.  Who  can  stand  be- 
fore his  rod  ?     Who  can  resist  his  iron  will  ? 

Years  passed  ;  and  Mrs.  Grantley,  abandoned 
by  those  who  should  have  soothed  and  protected 
her,  cut  off  from  the  world,  subjected  to  daily 
and  hourly  humiliations,  the  victim  of  an  ill- 
starred  marriage,  self-doomed,  self-immolated, 
learnt  a  severe  and  cruel  lesson.  But  the  cup 
was  not  full,  till,  with  bleeding  heart,  and 
agony  not  to  be  assuaged,  she  bent  in  despair 
over  the  bier  of  her  cherished,  her  only  child. 
A  few  years  more  and  she  was  a  widow. 

Such  was  the  discipline  which  subjected  the 
dominant  element  of  Mrs.  Grantley's  character 
to  its  minor  but  more  sterling  qualities  ;  and  if, 
at  times,  her  natural  haughty  spirit  did  still  ap- 
pear, it  was  invariably  curbed  by  her  acquired 
one — the  spirit  of  kindness  and  sensibility.  Her 
eyes  had  opened  to  the  fact  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  worldy  differences  of  fortune,  all 
were  endued  with  the  same  immortal  essence, 
sprung  from  the  same  clay,  bound  in  the  same 
bonds  of  flesh  and  blood.  She  became  aware 
that  the  accident  of  hereditary  distinction,  wheth- 
er founded  on  ancient  descent,  or  stately  man- 
ors, or  on  high-sounding  titles,  was  no  sign  of 
superior  merit,  and,  of  itself,  hardly  a  claim  to 
respect — that  the  humble,  the  poor,  and  the 
needy,  so  neglected,  and  so  despised,  were  fel- 
low-creatures, and  even  fellow-sufferers.  In  a 
word,  she  learnt  her  duty. 

Millicent's  eager  desire  for  knowledge,  ready 
capacity,     and     rapid     progress    undoubtedly 
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strengthened  Mrs.  Grantley's  convictions  ;  and 
as  peculiar  circumstances  almost  closed  the 
gulf  between  mistress  and  servant,  she  daily 
found  new  pleasure,  new  enjoyment,  in  her  la- 
bor of  love,  becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  object  of  it. 

It  is  wonderful  what  advances  a  well-governed 
intellect  may  achieve  by  exertion,  in  a  space  of 
time  incredibly  short.  Ever  on  the  watch  for 
information,  devouring  books,  keeping  her  fac- 
ulties under  strict  control,  and  observing  with 
eager  vigilance  the  words  and  discourse  of  Mrs. 
Grantley  and  her  visitors,  Millieent  made  aston- 
ishing progress,  every  moment  becoming  more 
polished.  And  did  this  deteriorate  her  useful- 
ness? Did  it,  as  the  vulgar  clap-trap  goes, 
make  her  discontented  with  her  station  ?  Far 
from  it ;  for  they  who  are  taught  to  respect 
themselves  know  how  to  respect  others.  It  is 
the  illiterate,  the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  who 
envy  the  fortune  and  position  of  their  superiors. 

Twelve  months  flew  by,  and,  in  that  time, 
who  so  happy  as  Millieent  ?  Whether  follow- 
ing Mrs.  Grantley  to  the  village  with  her  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  to  extend  their  divine  support 
to  those  who,  infirm  alike  in  mind  and  body, 
would  otherwise  have  been  devoid  of  consolation ; 
or  carrying  little  dainties  to  some  perishing  in- 
valid— whether  attending  her  in  pious  and  be- 
nevolent missions,  in  the  routine  of  her  chamber, 
or  in  her  favorite  flower-garden,  Millieent  was 
equally  blithe,  attentive,  and  contented.  At 
the  side  of  her  loved  mistress,  indeed,  she  had 
nothing  left  to  wish  for. 

But  now  a  cloud  was  to  come  over  this  flood 
of  sunshine.  It  was  not  always  that  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley  required  assistance  in  her  gentle  ministry, 
and,  on  such  occasions,  adhering  to  the  precept 
of  the  poet,  she  preferred  to  fulfill  it  unattended. 
After  one  of  these  visitations  she  returned  home 
indisposed;  but  it  was  not  till  the  following 
morning  that  a  necessity  appeared  for  calling 
in  the  village  surgeon,  when,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  household,  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  suflTering  from  a  malignant  fever. 

The  disease  was  infectious ;  but,  though 
•warned  by  the  surgeon,  Millieent,  dismissing 
all  thought  for  herself,  insisted  on  her  right  to 
remain  the  sole  attendant  of  her  mistress,  de- 
clining every  assistance. 

From  morning  till  night,  from  night  till  morn- 
ing, she  lingered  at  the  bedside  with  the  tender- 
ness of  filial  love,  rarely  closing  her  eyes,  and, 
even  then,  starting  at  the  slightest  sound.  No 
hand  but  hers  could  soothe  the  sufi'erer's  pillow ; 
no  eye  so  anxiously  watch  over  her;  no  other 
voice  answer  her  inquiries.  But  all  appeared 
to  be  in  vain.  The  inexorable  disorder,  triumph- 
ing alike  over  the  nurse's  unremitted  attention 
and  the  surgeon's  skill,  twined  more  desperately 
round  its  victim ;  resistance  grew  more  and 
more  feeble ;  and  the  grim  shadow  of  death,  so 
long  hovering  nigh,  now,  at  length,  seemed  to 
darken  the  chamber. 

"This  must  be  the  last  night,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, to  Millieent,  after  feeling  the  sufferer's  pulse. 

"  Oh,  sir,  is  there  no  hope  ?"  asked  Millieent, 
falteringly. 

"  I  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  by  man. 
She  has  a  severe  struggle  before  her,  and  I  am 
afraid  her  strength  is  spent." 

Slowly  and  mournfully  he  spoke,  as  a  judge 


might  pronounce  the  awful  and  inevitable  sen- 
tence;  and  Millieent,  pale,  trembling,  speech- 
less, looked  as  though  it  were  her  own.  It  was 
taking  from  her  more  than  life — far,  far  more — 
all  that  she  valued  in  the  wide,  desolate  world. 

Again  she  is  keeping  solitary  watch.  Mrs. 
Grantley,  after  a  violent  and  protracted  parox- 
ysm, had  become  tranquil,  and  soft,  low  breath- 
ing announced  sleep — so  still,  so  hushed,  it  might 
almost  be  taken  for  death.  Millieent  fixed  a 
startled  glance  upon  her,  as  if  she  feared  that 
the  semblance  was  more  than  imaginary ;  but 
soon  she  saw  that  it  was  not  so.  The  lamp  of 
life  still  burnt,  though  feebly,  and  gloomy  as 
the  prospect  was,  she  need  not  yet  despair. 

The  affections,  notwithstanding  their  great 
and  multiform  energies,  must,  be  circumstances 
what  they  may,  eventually  yield  to  the  wants 
and  infirmities  of  the  body  ;  and  despite  her  un- 
tiring vigilance,  Millicent's  eyes  involuntarily 
closed.  Jt  was  not  sleep,  but  a  lethargy,  leav- 
ing her  conscious  of  her  situation,  and  of  the 
familiar  objects  around.  A  mournful  vestige  of 
the  real  was  impressed  on  her  imagination, 
coloring  and  heightening  all  its  dreary,  disor- 
dered fantasies.  She  -was  entranced,  spell- 
bound, inert  as  to  mere  motion,  but  in  mind  and 
feeling  awake.  Thus  she  still  watched  by  the 
bedside  of  her  mistress,  when,  looking  up,  as  if 
in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  and  resistless 
instinct,  she  saw  the  hangings  move  slowly 
aside,  and  admit  a  shadowy  phantom,  like  an 
arm,  mantled  in  mist,  from  which  a  dart  was 
leveled  at  Mrs.  Grantley,  who  moved  uneasily 
in  her  sleep.  Struck  with  wild  terror,  Millieent 
started  up,  and,  lo  !  it  was  a  dream. 

Before  she  could  compose  herself,  there  was 
a  rustling  at  the  chamber  door,  and  the  surgeon 
entered. 

"  I  thought  I  had  better  come  in  again  to- 
night," he  said.  "But  you  look  terrified.  Is 
she  dead  ?" 

Millieent,  paralyzed  by  the  inquiry,  could 
make  no  answer. 

He  stepped  softly  up  to  the  bed,  carefully 
shading  the  night-light,  so  as  not  to  disturb  Mrs. 
Grantley,  if  she  were  still  asleep.  As  he  turned 
again,  his  eye  met  Millicent's. 

"The  worst  is  past,"  he  said,  or  she  could 
not  sleep  so  calmly.  This  will  refresh  her,  and 
now  I  think  she  may  recover." 

Millieent  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"You  may  lie  down,  now,  without  the  least 
apprehension,"  resumed  the  surgeon,  kindly, 
"  and  I  beg  you  will ;  for  if  you  are  not  careful, 
you  will  be  very  likely,  after  so  much  anxiety 
and  fatigue,  to  take  the  fever  yourself  Now, 
mind  what  I  tell  you,  and  go  to  bed."  And 
bidding  her  good  night,  he  went  away. 

His  hopeiul  anticipations  were  realized ;  for 
morning  found  Mrs.  Grantley  with  restored  con- 
sciousness, and  manifestly  increasing  strength. 
Looking  up,  she  encountered  the  fond  gaze  of 
Millieent. 

"  Is  it  you,  child  ?"  she  said ;  "  and  your  face 
so  pale,  so  worn?" 

"Oh,  but  I  am  very  well,  ma'am,"  answered 
Millieent,  her  eyes  brimming  over;  "and  so 
glad  to  see  you  better." 

"  Ah  !  I  have  been  in  great  pain — very  great, 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  too.     I  recollect  now, 
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just  as  if  it  were  a  dream.  And  you  have  been 
with  me  all  the  time,  have  you  not,  Millicent?" 

MiUioetit  only  smiled — a  soft,  melancholy 
smile,  full  of  tenderness  and  affection. 

"I  have  seen  you,"  resumed  Mrs.  Grantley; 
"  I  have  felt  you  were  here,  watching,  soothing, 
and  attending  me.  It  is  you  who  have  flitted 
about  my  bed,  doing  every  thing  I  required, 
supplying  all  my  wants ;  and  I  can  see,  poor 
child,  by  your  altered  appearance,  you  have 
totally  neglected  yourself." 

"  No,  no,  ma'am.  You  have  provided  for  me 
so  bountifull}',  I  could  not  want  for  any  thing." 

"  But  are  you  not  afraid  of  taking  the  fever, 
Millicent  ?"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  with  a  look  of 
solicitude.  "  Indeed,  you  have  done  wrong — 
very  wrong,  to  incur  this  risk." 

"  I  never  thought  of  the  risk,  ma'am.  I've 
been  so  much  among  fevers  ever  since  I  could 
know  what  they  were,  that  they  seem  as  nothing 
to  me  ;  and  what  I've  done  cheerfully  for  the 
girls  in  the  coal-pit,  I  ought  to  do  for  you,  ma'am. 
It  has  been  such  a  satisfaction,  sucla  a  consola- 
tion to  me,  and  now  I  am  so  happy  that  I  can 
speak  to  you." 

"  And  I  am  unhappy,  Millicent  to  see  you  so 
ill :  therefore,  if  you  wish  to  hold  your  post  of 
nurse  any  longer,  you  will  instantly  go  to  your 
own  room,  and  take  some  rest.  Nay,  I  will  not 
hear  a  word  of  excuse.     You  must  go." 

Millicent,  weary  and  exhausted  though  she 
was,  would  still  gladly  have  remained,  but  could 
not  venture  to  disobey  her  mistress.  Besides, 
her  mind  was  relieved  of  a  weight  of  apprehen- 
sion, a  burden  too  great  to  be  borne  ;  and  soothed, 
comforted,  cheered,  full  of  confiding  hope,  and 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  overruling  watchfulness 
of  Heaven,  no  long  time  elapsed  before  she  was 
asleep. 

A  few  days  brought  back  to  her  cheeks  their 
natural  look  of  health  and  vivacity.  In  the  mean 
time  there  was  a  gradual  marked  improvement 
in  Mrs.  Grantley,  who  progressed  every  day, 
under  Millicent's  renewed  care,  in  the  same  fa- 
vorable manner  ;  and  fortunately,  nothing  oc- 
curred to  retard  her  recovery. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Happy  to  Millicent  was  the  day  when,  for  the 
first  time  after  her  illness,  she  again  attended 
Mrs.  Grantley  to  the  flower  garden.     The  tune- 
ful voices  of  a  thousand  birds,  echoing,  in  mellif- 
luous concord,  from  every  tree,  were  not  more 
jocund,  more  melodious,  than  the  unheard  song 
of  her  heart.     And  every  thing  was  of  a  charac- 
ter to  increase  and  heighten  enjoyment.     Nature 
wore  her  brightest  dress,  radiant  with  the  opening 
glories  and  sparkling  verdure  of  spring.  The  air, 
though  warm  as  summer,  had  the  bracing  fresh- 
ness of  the  season :  and  the  budding  trees  and 
flowers  yielded  their  first  perfume.     There,  they 
could  realize  the  sweet  picture  of  Thomson — 
At  once  arrayed 
In  all  the  colors  of  the  flushing  year, 
By  Nature's  swift  and  secret-vvoiking  hand, 
The  garden  glows,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 
With  lavish  fragrance  :  while  the  proinis'd  fruit 
Lies  yet  a  little  embryo  unperceived, 

Within  its  crimson  folds 

And  see  the  country  far  diffused  around, 

One  boundless  blush,  one  white  empurpled  show'r 

Of  mingled  blossoms. 


"How  bright,  how  charming  every  thing  is  !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Grantley,  who,  after  protracted 
confinement  to  the  sick-room  had  akeener  appre- 
ciation of  the  scene. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  very  beautiful,"  replied  Milli- 
cent.    "  But  can  you  enjoy  it  like  me,  ma'am  ?" 

"Why  should  I  not?" 

"  Because  you  have  never  been  shut  up  in  the 
earth  as  I  have,  only  seeing  the  sky  at  night.  It 
is  like  a  new  life  and  new  world  to  me." 

"  Poor  girl !  But  why  do  you  think  of  those 
days  of  trouble  now?" 

"  I  can  not  help  it  ma'am,  when  every  thing  is 
so  diff'erent.  and  reminds  me  by  contrast  of  what 
was.  You  have  taught  me,  too,  to  read  nature 
like  a  book,  and  I  find  it  one  in  which  every  day 
turns  over  a  fresh  page,  revealing  something  I 
had  not  observed  before." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  always  searching 
for  knowledge,  Millicent.  There  are  probably 
few  people  in  that  pit  of  darkness  you  have  es- 
caped from,  with  the  same  rectitude  of  feeling — 
few  who  possess  your  capacity  and  intelligence." 

"  You  think  too  kindly  of  me,  ma'am,"  said 
Millicent,  her  cheek  mantling  with  pleasure. 
"  There  were  many  there  with  better  abilities 
than  I  have,  which  they  were  ever  trying  to  im- 
prove. I  have  often  thought  since,  what  clever 
men  they  would  make  if  they  had  only  known 
how  to  read." 

"It  is  a  scandal  on  our  Christian  character 
that  they  do  not ;  but,  till  you  made  these  sad 
revelations,  I  had  no  idea  that  such  ignorance 
existed  in  England.  That  mine  of  yours  was  a 
rich  one,  after  all,  if  it  contained  such  materials. 
But  do  you  remember  the  little  poem  I  gave  you 
yesterday  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am.  The  '  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard." 

"  Well,  there  is  one  stanza  in  it  often  quoted,  so 
as  to  have  become  almost  hackneyed,  btit  which 
our  conversation  forcibly  illustrates  : 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  rays  serene 
The  dark,  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear  ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

I  wish  we  all  remembered  those  lines  more  fre- 
quently." 

In  this  manner  they  continued  to  converse, 
growing  every  moment  more  attached,  more  inti- 
mate ;  and  Mrs.  Grantley  began  to  regard  Milli- 
cent less  as  a  servant,  than  an  humble  companion 
and  friend. 

That  night,  it  was  long  before  Millicent  could 
settle  to  sleep.  Fancy  still  lingered  on  the  past 
day,  recalling  the  words  and  looks  of  her  mis- 
tress, so  full  of  kindness,  of  esteem,  of  aflection. 
And  such  thoughts,  grasping  and  realizing  her 
fondest  hopes,  were,  in  the  soothing  silence  of 
night,  inspiration  to  a  heart  like  hers,  so  pro- 
found in  its  emotions,  and  predestined  to  love  and 
be  loved. 

Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  loud  screams  and 
outcries  from  every  quarter,  when  she  found  the 
room  full  of  smoke,  and  a  strong  suffocating  odor, 
leaving  no  doubt  of  fire.  Opening  the  door,  she 
distinguished  several  figures  hurrying  down  the 
stairs,  though  almost  invisible  in  smoke,  which, 
bursting  from  the  rooms  below,  ascended  in  dense 
volumes,  while  her  ear  caught  the  prolonged, 
flapping  noise  created  by  flames.  To  throw  a 
shawl  over  her  shoulders  was  the  work  of  an  in- 
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stant,  and  then,  reckless  what  became  of  herself, 
she  flew  to  seek  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Grantley,  aroused  by  the  alarm,  had 
quitted  her  bed,  but  had  been  unable  to  make 
out  the  door. 

"  Dear  mistress,  are  you  still  here  ?"  cried 
Millicent,  rushing  in.  "  Oh  !  come  with  me 
quick,  or  we  shall  be  too  late." 

"  You  must  help  me,  or  I  can  not  move,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Grantley.  "  My  knees  totter  with 
terror.     Oh  !  do  not  leave  me." 

"  Never  !  Never!"  cried  Millicent. 

Her  arm,  steady  as  in  her  most  tranquil  mo- 
ments, and  nerved  with  a  strength  and  resolution 
not  its  own,  circled  Mrs.  Grantley's  waist,  wrap- 
ping a  blanket  over  her,  while  her  hands  clasped 
hers,  and  almost  carried  her  into  the  passage. 

It  was  like  entering  a  dense,  scorching,  fiery 
cloud.  To  breathe  was  impossible ;  and  the 
black  masses  of  smoke  closed  and  sealed  their 
eyes,  already  blinded  by  the  darkness.  But  Mil- 
licent, bent  only  on  one  object,  possessed  and 
absorbed  by  one  thought,  drew  her  mistress 
along,  though  she  felt  her  grow  heavier  at  each 
step.  A  rush  of  hot  air  intimated  that  they  had 
reached  the  stairs.  There  were  only  two  flights 
to  descend,  when  a  window  opening  on  a  bal- 
cony would,  she  hoped,  enable  them  to  gain  the 
garden. 

"Dear,  dear  mistress,  bear  up,"  said  Milli- 
cent. "  Muster  all  your  strength,  or  we  are 
lost." 

A  pressure  of  the  hand  was  Mrs.  Grantley's 
reply,  and,  exhausted  though  she  was — terrified, 
stifled — she  did  make  an  eff"ort  to  descend  the 
stairs.  But  to  push  through  that  seething  fur- 
nace, that  gulf  of  fire  and  fog,  required  super- 
human strength;  and  she  felt  herself  paralyzed. 
Her  whole  weight  fell  on  Millicent,  who,  thus 
heavily  burdened,  and  suff'ering  acutely,  could 
only  move  step  by  step,  while  every  moment 
rendered  the  danger  more  and  more  imminent. 
They  heard  the  devouring  element  raging  around 
with  the  roar  and  fury  of  a  boiling  caldron,  while 
the  fall  of  ponderous  beams  snapping  like  thun- 
der, the  incessant  crash  of  fragments,  even  the 
trembling  of  the  stairs  beneath,  proclaimed  its 
irresistible  ascendency.  The  massive  walls 
cracked  like  shells,  and  the  carved  oaken  banis- 
ter, though  not  yet  reached  by  the  flames,  blis- 
tered Miilicent's  hand.  But  now  half  the  descent 
was  achieved,  and  they  stood  on  the  lower  floor. 

At  this  instant,  a  bright,  thin  vapor  shot  like 
a  rocket  through  the  thick  mass  of  smoke ;  there 
was  a  ruddy  and  intensely  vivid  glare,  and  a 
whirl  of  flames  leaped  up  the  opening.  The 
fire  had  caught  the  stairs;  it  flew  in  wreaths 
round  the  rails  and  balustrade,  and  rushed,  lava- 
like, up  the  walls,  while  the  passage  below 
blazed,  and  eddied,  and  thundered,  like  the  crater 
of  a  volcano. 

Millicent  shrank  back  appalled,  though  still 
holding  her  mistress,  who  seemed,  by  the  utter 
helplessness,  no  longer  conscious  of  her  situation. 
Millicent  felt  her  own  senses  reeling ;  and  her 
arms  were  so  strained,  that  if  she  had  not  laid 
Mrs.  Grantley  down,  to  give  them  a  moment's 
respite,  the  living  load  would  have  dropped  from 
them.  Before  she  could  resume  her  progress,  a 
fierce  blast  of  fire  leaping  out  from  the  vortex 
like  a  winged  serpent,  made  her  stagger  aside, 
and  she  almost  fell  through  a  doorway.    Catch- 


ing at  the  wall  to  support  herself,  her  hand  struck 
a  window,  which  she  threw  up,  and  a  rush  of 
fresh  air  revived  her. 

She  paused  an  instant,  just  to  recover  breath ; 
and  then,  with  a  despairing  effort,  darted  back 
to  the  stair-case.  It  was  now  one  vast  sheet  of 
fire,  a  burning  lake,  a  molten,  whirling  sea,  with 
waves  of  lightning;  yet,  amidst  the  splitting 
walls  and  crackling  timbers,  falling  in  a  shower 
of  ashes,  it  was  impossible  to  see  where  she 
stepped.  Where  now  were  the  upper  stairs? 
where  was  Mrs.  Grantley  ?  As  she  sprang  for- 
ward, something  touched  her  foot.  Her  heart, 
just  sinking  within  her,  thrilled  with  new  hope, 
new  life ;  and,  though  ready  to  drop,  she  felt  for 
the  moment  the  strength  of  a  giant.  Stooping, 
she  threw  her  arms  round  Mrs.  Grantley,  and 
bore  her  to  the  window.  A  shout  rose  from 
below — aloud,  soarinjr,  soul-stirring  shout — like 
a  cry  to  Heaven.     They  were  seen  ! 

"  Dear,  brave  child,  how  nobly  you  have  be- 
haved," said  Mrs.  Grantley,  rallied  by  the  re- 
freshing breeze.  "  And  now,  after  all,  we  must 
perish  together." 

"No,  ma'am,  no!  there  is  hope  for  us  yet. 
The  people  have  got  a  ladder,  and  are  coming 
to  our  assistance.     We  shall  be  saved  !" 

A  dozen  sturdy  and  resolute  men,  all  eager  to 
interpose,  brought  on  the  ladder,  and  despite  the 
flames  pouring  from  the  lower  windows,  planted 
it  against  the  house. 

"  Now,  dear  mistress,  let  me  raise  you  on  the 
window,"  said  Millicent,  "and  I  can  then  help 
you  down." 

"And  what  will  you  do,  Millicent?" 

"Oh,  I  can  reach  the  ladder  easily.  There, 
that  is  it!     Now  you  are  safe." 

A  stalwart  rustic,  who  had  sprung  up  the  lad- 
der, caught  the  terrified  lady  in  his  arms,  and 
JNIillicent  then  got  out  herself,  descending  with- 
out difficulty,  and  alighting  unhurt  on  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Millicent  and  Mrs.  Grantley  found  shelter 
at  the  vicarage,  whither,  as  the  nearest  suitable 
refuge,  they  were  instantly  carried,  covered  with 
a  heap  of  cloaks,  and  attended  by  its  hospitable 
master. 

The  Reverend  Martin  Alderson  was  a  widow- 
er, by  no  means  disposed,  it  would  seem,  from 
the  long  lapse  he  had  allowed  to  occur,  to  take 
on  himself  again  the  silken  yoke  of  matrimony. 
Indeed,  he  was  in  all  things  cautious,  calcula- 
ting, prudent — a  follower  of  the  saints,  but  keep- 
ing  his  powder  dry.  In  church  and  out,  as  priest 
and  as  citizen,  he  uniformly  maintained  the  same 
reserve,  had  the  same  unerring  eye  to  temporal 
and  personal  advantage.  Weak  in  doctrine,  a 
disciple  of  the  wild  creed  of  Geneva,  he  yet  had 
the  sound  discretion  to  keep  his  heterodox  opinions 
to  himself;  and,  while  languishing  after  the  New 
Jerusalem,  clung  but  too  fondly  to  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt.  Not  the  tracts,  but  the  signs  of  the 
times — the  politicians,  the  ruling  powers — were 
his  text-book,  his  study.  This  taste  he  had  ac- 
quired with  his  Hebrew  at  Cambridge — imbibed 
as  the  very  sucking  milk  of  Alma  Mater;  and 
after  figuring  as  the  most  incorrigible  Tuft  of 
his  college,  had  come  out,  at  last,  under  the  fos- 
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tering  auspices  of  a  marquis,  with  a  Benjamin's 
share  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  Yet,  with  all  this, 
he  was  not  without  piety,  trimming  and  worldly 
though  it  was,  or  even  charity  and  good-nature. 
He  had  a  Samaritan's  love  of  alms :  his  duties, 
so  far  as  an  onerous  burden  of  benefices  would 
permit,  were  conscientiously  discharged;  and, 
in  solemnizing  the  services  of  the  Church,  per- 
haps his  only  serious  dereliction  was,  that  he  dis- 
carded the  Psalms  of  David,  with  their  glorious 
expressions,  their  grand  and  elevating  associa- 
tions, for  trumpery  Calvinistic  hymns,  outraging 
the  majesty  of  religion  with  their  profane,  au- 
dacious, and  scandalous  absurdity. 

On  the  morning  following  the  fire,  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley;  who  had  sustained  no  injury  beyond  a  slight 
cold,  met  the  vicar  in  the  breakfast-room. 

'•  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  having  a  little 
conversation  with  you,  Mr.  Alderson,"  she  said  ; 
"for  I  have  something  on  my  mind,  in  which  I 
desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  assistance. 
But,  to  prevent  misconstruction,  I  must  first  open 
a  page  in  my  history  full  of  melancholy  recollec- 
tions." 

"Then  do  not  revert  to  it,  dear  madam,"  re- 
turned the  vicar.  "  Whatever  your  purpose  may 
be,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  bear  its  own  justification." 

"I  have  had  too  much  experience  of  your 
friendship,  Mr.  Alderson,  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  should  be  misinterpreted  by  you ; 
but,  perhaps  one  who  has  so  long  been  my  neigh- 
bor ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  these  circum- 
stances. You  remember  when  I  first  came  to 
reside  here?" 

"  Perfectly.  I  have  grown  an  old  man  since, 
but  twenty  years  have  fallen  lightly  on  you." 

"  Is  it  so  long  ?  Yet  time  spent  in  undisturbed 
tranquillity,  after  so  much  grief,  so  much  suffer- 
ing, may  well  seem  to  have  flown."  And  as  the 
memory  of  those  sad,  weary  years  came  back 
upon  her,  the  widow's  eyes  tilled  with  tears. 

"Are  not  these  things  better  forgotten,  dear 
madam?  said  Mr.  Alderson,  soothingly.  "Trou- 
ble, you  know,  is  our  common  heritage,  and 
though  you  may  have  had  to  endure  much,  you 
must  remember  that  He  who  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  lamb  has  still  been  very  mindful  of  you." 

"He  has,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  with  a  rever- 
ent inclination;  "and  I  am  unthankful,  unthink- 
ing to  repine."  She  paused  a  moment,  and 
when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion.  "You  probably  never  heard,  Mr.  Al- 
derson, that  I  made  what  is  called  an  imprudent 
marriage — a  marriage  which  had  not  the  sanc- 
tion of  my  family?" 

"I  confess  a  rumor  of  such  a  thing  has  reach- 
ed me ;  but  how,  I  can't  recollect.  Indeed,  rn- 
mors  come,  like  the  wind,  one  knows  not  whence, 
and  as  such  I  allow  them  to  pass.  But  I  inter- 
rupt you." 

"Not  in  the  least.  Long  as  was  my  term  of 
endurance,  of  trial — a  few  words  will  suffice  for 
my  history — so  far,  I  mean,  as  it  need  be  told. 
But  I  will  utter  no  more  complaints.  And  true 
it  is,  as  I  know,  as  I  have  experienced — out  of 
evil  the  Father  of  Mercy  brings  good,  as  out  of 
darkness,  light.  Often  He  chastens  in  pity,  even 
in  love." 

"  So  often,  madam,  that  after  a  prolonged 
course  of  unbroken  prosperity,  when  the  spirit 
becomes  deadened,  as  it  were,  in  the  body,  mak- 
ing what  should  be  its  temple  a  sepulchre,  then 


those  associates  of  our  fall,  poverty,  adversity, 
disaster,  cruel  as  they  may  seem,  are  like  visits 
from  angels.  They  are  the  rod  of  Moses,  bring- 
ing from  the  heart  a  spring  of  goodness." 

"At  least,  their  effect  is  very  salutary.  In 
my  own  case,  I  know  that  affliction  made  me 
wiser,  more  alive  to  my  defects,  more  sensible 
of  my  errors.  But  these  thoughts,  though  they 
crowd  upon  me  so  thickly,  are  altogether  be- 
side my  purpose.  I  have  only  to  tell  you  that 
the  breach  between  me  and  my  nearest  relations 
has  never  been  healed,  and  this  will  account  for 
what  I  have  resolved  on  doing — what,  indeed,  I 
must  state  distinctly  is  now  necessary  to  my 
happiness — to  my  peace." 

"  You  mean,  I  presume,  a  termination  of  this 
misunderstanding — a  reconciliation?"  said  Mr. 
Alderson,  gently,  as  she  paused  to  suppress  her 
emotion. 

"  That,  indeed,  I  should  desire,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  impossible.  No !  I  must  seek 
sympathy,  kindness,  love,  from  strangers — from 
one  left  like  myself,  friendless  and  desolate. 
Such  a  one  has  just  done  me  the  greatest  service 
a  fellow-creature  can  render — preserved  my  life 
— preserved  it  at  the  risk  of  her  own !  I  need 
scarcely  say  I  allude  to  the  girl  who  behaved  so 
nobly  last  night — Millicenl  Rennell,  my  servant, 
and,  from  this  time,  my  daughter." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  dear  madam,  that  you 
intend  to  adopt  her?"  said  Mr.  Alderson,  with 
a  look  of  surprise. 

"Precisely." 

Mr.  Alderson,  as  a  remote  scion  of  a  recently 
ennobled  family,  by  no  means  approved  of  such 
a  project,  having  very  stringent  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  caste,  which,  viewed  by  him,  was  an 
institution  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  never  to  be 
any  way  altered. 

"  Since  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  let  me 
know  your  intentions,  Mrs.  Grantley,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  deliberation,  "I  would  strongly 
recommend  you,  before  taking  so  important  a 
step,  to  consider  well  whether  it  will  really  con- 
duce to  what  you  desire — the  young  person's 
happiness.  I  must  confess,  for  my  own  part,  I 
think  such  a  complete  change  in  her  destiny, 
such  a  sudden  advancement,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  very  mischievous  effect  upon  her ;  and  I 
venture  to  counsel  you  against  it." 

"Your  sentiments,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
shared  by  many,  when  my  resolution  comes  to 
be  known ;  but,  believe  me,  I  have  weighed 
every  objection  you  could  urge.  My  mind  is 
now  made  up,  and  nothing  could  induce  me  to 
alter  it." 

Mr.  Alderson  silently  inclined  his  head. 

"  I  am  aware  these  abrupt  changes  are  some- 
times attended  with  danger,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Grantley;  "but,  in  this  case,  it  may  be  avoided. 
It  is  my  intention  to  send  Millicent  away,  for  a 
short  time,  to  some  good  school,  where,  in  the 
society  of  strangers,  girls  of  her  own  age,  she 
will  soon  become  accustomed  to  her  new  posi- 
tion. And  now  you  have  heard  all  my  plans, 
may  I,  without  further  preamble,  beg  you  will 
assist  me  to  carry  them  out ;  and  first,  as  I  am 
unequal  to  the  task  myself,  communicate  them 
to  Millicent?" 

"  Most  certainly;  you  may  command  me,  dear 
madam,  in  any  way  you  please,"  replied  Mr. 
Alderson,  really  not  sorry,  as  opposition  wou'd 
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be  useless,  to  play  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
transaction.     "Of  course,  she  is  still  here?" 

"  Reckoning  on  your  compliance,  I  told  her  to 
wait  for  j-ou  in  the  library." 

"Then  I  will  go  to  her  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Alderson.     And  he  quitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

About  twenty  miles  from  Winstone,  in  an 
outskirt  of  the  county  town,  was  a  ladies'  school, 
proudly  distinguished  from  all  rival  establish- 
ments by  the  simple  but  expressive  appellation 
of  "The  Misses  Jumpsen's."  It  was  a  large, 
detached  house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive grounds,  and  having  a  very  stylish  and  bon- 
ton  appearance,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  duly  considered  in  the  "terms,"  though  it 
is  but  fair  to  add,  that  eighty  guineas  per  annum 
included  "every  thing" — except  extras. 

The  Misses  Jumpsen  were  maiden  sisters,  re- 
spectively denominated  Susan  and  Jacintha.  It 
was  only  the  latter,  however,  that  was  ever  ad- 
dressed by  her  Christian  name,  Susan  being  uni- 
formly spoken  of  as  Miss  Jumpsen — an  intima- 
tion to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  she 
claimed  to  be  the  eldest  miss  of  her  race. 

Susan,  indeed,  though  her  exact  age  was  a 
mystery,  counted,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very  se- 
rious number  of  years — say,  if  a  conjecture  may 
be  hazarded  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  the  verge 
of  forty  ;  and  probably  this  circumstance  exer- 
cised an  effect  on  her  character,  which  also  was 
very  serious.  Prim  was  her  appearance — rigid, 
inflexible — not  a  fold  awry,  not  a  thread  ruffled 
in  her  dress,  not  a  trace  of  sensibility  in  her 
features.  In  aspect,  as  well  as  in  reputation, 
she  was  the  pattern  of  propriety,  forcibly  de- 
scribed by  a  neighboring  clergyman,  the  Rev- 
erend Firebrass  Dobbs,  her  ghostly  oracle  and 
confessor,  as  an  angel  upon  earth. 

Jacintha  was  of  a  far  different  mould,  or, 
rather,  was  now,  while  still  clinging  to  youth, 
what  her  sister  had  been;  for,  truth  to  say,  Ja- 
cintha had  only  reached  that  mysterious  epoch 
of  woman's  existence,  called  a  certain  age. 
Hope  still  lingered  :  no  trim-cap  obscured  the 
glories  of  her  wiry  ringlets,  though  of  late 
grown  marvelously  scant,  and  though,  more- 
over, scandal  bruited  through  the  school  stories 
of  a  false  top-knot.  Tongues  were  not  want- 
ing, indeed,  to  asperse  even  the  bloom  on  her 
cheek,  soft  and  delicate  as  it  was ;  and  it  was 
whispered,  in  circles  understood  to  be  well-in- 
formed, that  it  evinced  a  hydrophobian  antipa- 
thy to  water.  Her  costume,  the  fruit  of  Her- 
vey-like  meditations,  was  of  a  style  just  expir- 
ing, though,  in  the  quick  metamorphoses  of 
modern  fashion,  now  deemed  rococo ;  and  was 
made  to  exhibit  a  very  saucy  pair  of  shoulders, 
certainly  far  above  mediocrity.  Her  girlish  at- 
tire gave  color  to  a  fine  affectation  of  simplicity, 
apparently  almost  infantile,  and  to  a  dashing 
frankness,  which,  in  order  to  prevent  escape, 
seized  your  ear  by  the  button,  pouring  into  it  all 
the  feigned  secrets  and  fondnesses  of  the  heart. 
Her  own  eulogist,  .she  described  herself  as  a 
fragile  being,  a  moth,  a  summer  flower.  And 
flower  she  might  be,  but  it  was  a  little  faded. 

It  was  to  the  establishment  of  these  weird 


sisters,  as  one  bearing  the  highest  repute  in  the 
county,  that  Mrs.  Grantley  resolved  to  send 
Millieent ;  and  after  a  few  letters  had  effected 
the  necessary  treaty,  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  set  out  in  charge  of  Mr.  Alderson,  who 
undertook  to  see  her  safe  to  the  school,  and 
placed  under  the  immediate  care  of  Miss 
Jumpsen. 

To  Millieent — on  whom  the  change  in  her 
fortune  had  burst  like  a  thunder-clap,  leaving 
her  for  the  moment  so  bewildered,  so  stunned, 
that  she  knew  not  whether  to  rejoice  or  mourn, 
and  who,  when  her  stupor  passed  away,  had 
recovered  to  hang  round  her  generous  benefac- 
tress as  a  loving  and  dutiful  child — separation 
was  heart-breaking.  She  did  not,  however,  ven- 
ture to  oflTer  any  objection  to  the  project,  but, 
after  a  sad  adieu,  passively  accompanied  Mr. 
Alderson  to  the  carriage,  and  was  borne  to  her 
destination. 

On  their  arrival,  they  were  shown  into  a  draw- 
ing-room, and  joined,  after  a  brief  interval,  by 
Miss  Jumpsen. 

"A  delightful  retreat  you  have  here,  madam," 
said  Mr.  Alderson,  as  they  began  to  converse ; 
"and  one  where  I  confidently  hope,  from  all  I 
see  and  have  heard,  my  young  friend  will  pass 
many  happy  days.  Your  household  use  of  that 
book — "  and  he  glanced  at  a  large  Bible,  lying 
ostentatiously  open,  "  confirms  me  in  my  ex- 
pectation." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  the  system 
pursued  at  this  establishment  commended  by  a 
clergyman,  sir,"  answered  Miss  Jumpsen,  whose 
discourse,  it  should  be  observed,  was,  on  occa- 
sions of  a  public  character,  a  sort  of  oral  phylac- 
tery ;  "for  I  value  the  good  opinion  of  our  pas- 
tors and  masters,  as  the  catechism  expresses  it, 
above  any.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  afford  those 
confided  to  my  charge  the  advantage  of  a  sound 
Scriptural  education,  and,  to  do  so  effectually, 
I  require  to  be  continually  exercising  myself. 
Ahem!''' — Miss  J.  was  subject  to  a  titillation 
in  the  throat,  particularly  when  excited. 

"You  follow  the  course  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed, madam  :  nothing  could  be  better." 

"You  are  very  obliging  to  say  so,  sir.  Ahem! 
I  presume — I  should  say,  I  have  no  doubt — from 
your  kind  remark,  you  approve  of  the  evangel- 
ical principle  as  applied  to  schools?'' 

"  Oh,  most  certainly  !" 

"  Then,  I  trust  it  is  in  full  operation  under 
my  roof,  sir — at  least,  to  have  it  so  is  my  aim, 
my  study.  And,  the  truth  is,  I  am  ably  assisted 
in  my  endeavors  by  the  clergyman  here — a  most 
kind  friend  of  mine,  and  a  shining  light  to  us  all. 
I^erhaps  you  know  him.  sir — the  Reverend  Fire- 
brass  Dobbs,  A.  M.?     Ahem!" 

"  I  have  not  that  pleasure.  I  am  very  glad, 
though,  that  he  takes  such  an  interest  in  your 
school,  as  it  must,  I  am  sure,  be  beneficial  to 
all  parties." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  sir — extremely,  unspeakably 
beneficial,  and  to  the  use  of  edifying —  But  I  am 
quite  neglecting  my  dear  young  friend  —  for 
such,  I  hope,  she  will  henceforth  be" — with  a 
simper.  "  Permit  me,  dear."  And,  stepping 
up  to  Millieent,  she  affectionately  loosened  the 
strings  of  her  bonnet.  "  With  your  permission, 
sir,  I  shall  now  have  the  happiness  of  intro- 
ducing my  new  charge  to  her  school-fellows. 
If  you  can  find  any  thing  to  amuse  yourself 
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here" — and  she  pointed,  with  a  smile  of  triumph, 
to  two  enormous  globes — ••  I  will  return  in  a 
moment,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
my  sister." 

xMr.  Alderson  bowed.  "  I  will  take  leave  of 
my  young  friend,  then,  madam,"  he  said,  at  the 
same  time  offering  his  hand  to  Millicent — it  was 
a  rule  with  him  to  shake  hands  with  every  body. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  very  happy  here. 
Miss  Rennel,"  he  said,  in  a  bland  tone,  though 
with  a  touch  of  the  patron.  '•  Have  you  any 
message  for  Mrs.  Grantley  ?" 

Millicent's  eyes  filled,  but  she  could  not  speak. 
"  I  understand,"  said  the  vicar,  pressing  her 
hand.     "  Good-by,  Miss  Rennel  !" 

Millicent,  thus  severed  from  her  latest  fami- 
liar acquaintance,  followed  Miss  Jumpsen  from 
the  room,  recovering  in  time  to  give  monosyl- 
lable replies  to  her  observations,  as  they  passed 
alon"'  a  passage  to  the  school-room.  The  door 
thrown  open,  Miss  Jacintha  was  discovered  at 
a  table,  while  a  bevy  of  youthful  fair  ones,  vary- 
ing in  age  from  seventeen  to  nine,  was  dis- 
persed around. 

"  Miss  Jacintha,"  said  Miss  Jumpsen,  who, 
when  making  any  remarks  in  the  school-room, 
always  apostrophized  her  sister,  "  I  have  brought 
you  a  new  friend,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  has 
come  to  take  up  her  abode  with  us — an  addition 
to  our  happy  family." 

This  announcement,  stereotyped  for  such  oc- 
casions in  Miss  J.'s  memory,  immediately  gave 
rise  to  a  general  whisper,  in  which  Millicent's 
person,  features,  and  dress,  were  the  subject  of 
a  variety  of  comments. 

"Young  ladies!"  exclaimed  Miss  Jumpsen, 
in  amazement.  "Miss  Jacintha,  I  am  perfectly 
astonished!  The  discipline — the  very  existence 
of  the  establishment  is  at  stake.  Miss  Jacintha, 
if  you  suffer  a  continuance  of  such  shocking  be- 
havior. Ahem!  What  must  this  young  lady, 
who  is  a  young  lady,  who  has  not  been  used  to 
such  scenes — what  must  she  conclude,  I  say, 
from  this  exposure  of  the  whole  school?  I  blush 
to  think !" 

Profound  silence  followed  these  words,  so 
that  a  pin  was  heard  to  di'op  ;  it  was  a  hair-pin  ! 
"  I  am  sure,"  continued  Miss  Jumpsen,  pur- 
suing her  victory,  "  no  one  would  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  this  was  a  school  of  young  ladies. 
I  wish,  for  my  part,  some  of  those  present  would 
take  example  by  the  boys  at  Mr.  Littlejohn's, 
and  then  we  should  have  no  more  disorders.  I 
would  not  for  worlds  that  the  fact  of  their  pre- 
vailing here  should  be  reported  to  the  Reverend 
Firebrass  Dobbs.     Ahem.''' 

"  I  must  intercede  for  the  young  ladies,  sis- 
ter," said  Miss  Jacintha,  "as  no  doubt  they  are 
a  little  excited  at  the  arrival  of  our  young  friend. 
How  do  you  do,  dear?"  she  added,  turning  with 
a  wreath  of  smiles  to  Millicent,  and  then  giving 
her  a  very  gentle  kiss.  "  Are  you  quite  well  ?" 
"Quite  well,  thank  you,  madam,"  replied 
Millicent. 

"  Do  you  think,  Miss  Jacintha,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  leave  Miss  Rennel  here  for  a  moment 
while  you  come  with  me  to  the  parlor?"  asked 
Miss  Jumpsen,  with  a  look  of  great  doubt. 

"I  think  I  can  engage  there  shall  be  no  more 
disturbance,  sister,"  was  the  reply;  "and  know- 
ing I  have  pledged  my  word  for  them,  all,  I 
trust,  will  be  careful  not  to  compromise  me." 


But  her  confidence  was  completely  misplaced; 
for  the  two  governesses  had  no  sooner  turned 
their  backs,  than  a  general  commotion  took 
place.  Books,  maps,  slates,  writing  materials 
were  at  once  discarded,  and  all  crowded  for- 
ward, with  the  eagerness  and  warmth  of  old 
friends,  to  welcome  Millicent. 

"  How  do  you  do,  dear?" 

"I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  dear?" 

"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  dear." 

Such  were  the  salutations  which  broke  in  on 
all  sides,  accompanied  by  showers  of  kisses, 
quite  overpowering  Millicent. 

"  1  hope  you  have  got  no  family  secrets, 
dear  ?"  said  a  sprightly  girl  of  fifteen,  as  the 
raptures  began  to  subside.  "  I  must  forewarn 
you  if  you  have,  that  you'll  be  taken  to  the 
pump-room  very  soon." 

"Hush!"  said  another,  amidst  a  general  gig- 
gle. 

"  You  needn't  say  hush  because  I'm  here. 
Miss  Rivers,"  cried  a  third.  "  I  understand 
what  you  mean,  miss ;  but  you  know  very  well 
it  is  untrue.  But  suspicious  people  judge  others 
by  themselves." 

"Tell-tale-tit!"  exclaimed  a  voice  behind. 

"  That's  you,  Miss  Romney,"  half-screamed 
the  denounced,  as  she  swung  round,  amidst  a 
peal  of  laughter. 

A  hot  conflict  of  words  ensued;  and  Fanny 
Raymond,  the  first  speaker,  favored  by  the  di- 
version, was  able  to  communicate  freely  with 
Millicent. 

"I  wish  you  would  be  my  friend,  will  you?" 
she  said.  "  I  am  sure  I  shall  love  you.  You 
look  so  gentle,  so  good." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  thank  you ;  I  shall  be  very 
glad,  if  you  will  let  me,"  replied  Millicent,  in 
her  sweet,  soft  tones. 

"  You  know,  it  is  just  what  I  want,  and  now 
we  shall  be  so  happy  together.  I  will  tell  you 
all  the  mysteries  and  histories  of  the  school,  so 
that,  if  you're  at  all  quick,  you'll  be  a  guide- 
book yourself  by  to-morrow.  But  pray  mind 
what  you  say  to  Miss  Jacintha — beware  of  the 
pump-room." 

"  You  mentioned  that  before.  What  does  it 
mean?" 

"  Why,  we  call  Miss  Jacintha's  parlor  the 
pump-room,  because,  when  we  first  come  to 
school,  she  takes  us  there,  as  she  will  you  direct- 
ly, and  then  you  are  coaxed  into  telling  every 
thing  about  home,  which  she  treasures  up  in  her 
mind  till  one  day,  when  you  happen  to  offend 
her,  she  throws  it  in  your  face,  distorted  into 
something  you  would  never  have  dreamt  of." 

"  How  wrong  of  her !  But  I  am  so  much 
obliged  to  you  for  telling  me.  Now,  whatever 
she  asks  me,  I  shall  say  as  little  as  possible. 
Yet  I  thought  she  seemed  so  kind." 

"Ah!  that  is  all  deceit,  all  put  on,  because 
you  are  a  new  pupil.  It  is  her  way,  that — 
which  makes  us  call  her  the  gay  deceiver. 
Ha!  ha  !     Ill  tell  you  all  about  her;  but — " 

"  Miss  Jacintha  !  Miss  Jacintha  !"  flew  round 
the  room. 

As  the  door  opened,  there  was,  notwithstand- 
ing this  warning,  still  some  trace  of  confusion ; 
but  the  fair  governess  affected  not  to  notice  it, 
being  anxious  to  strike  Millicent  in  the  most 
amiable  and  engaging  light.  But  forewarned  is 
to  be  forearmed,  and  Millicent,  trained  in  a  hard 
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school,  and  accustomed  so  early  to  the  rubs  and 
caprices  of  fortune,  was  not  easily  innposed  upon. 
It  was  with  difficulty  she  suppressed  a  smile, 
when  every  thing  related  to  her  by  Fanny  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Soon  as  she  appeared, 
Jacintha,  with  the  most  affectionate  look  imajrin- 
able,  invited  her  to  the  little  parlor — her  Re- 
treat, as  she  prettily  termed  it,  where,  according 
to  immemorial  usage,  she  was  to  be  initiated  in 
the  masonic  ordinances,  at  the  same  time  render- 
ing an  inventory  of  all  her  possessions.  And 
now,  by  degrees,  as  the  business  proceeded,  they 
fell  into  a  conversation,  in  which  Jacintha  threw 
out  all  her  lures,  all  her  blandishments;  but 
Millicent  was  not  to  be  ensnared,  and  at  length, 
seeing  that  further  inquisition  would  be  useless, 
the  governess  desisted.  She  found  herself  con- 
tending with  a  superior  mind,  which,  revealing 
nothing  of  itself,  seemed  to  fathom  her  real 
character;  and  from  that  moment  Millicent  be- 
came odious  and  hateful  to  her.  At  parting, 
she  smiled  sweetly,  but  it  was  the  smile  of  Dali- 
lah. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

School  is  a  minature  world,  a  Lilliputian 
microcosm,  and,  surely,  to  many,  looking  back 
on  its  young  and  earliest  difficulties,  is  associ- 
ated with  moments  of  trial  and  trouble,  not,  in 
proportion  to  the  actors,  immeasurably  below 
our  later  Brobdignag.  There,  as  in  a  fruitful 
forcing-bed,  character  first  opens  its  tiny,  deli- 
cate blossoms ;  good  and  evil  show  their  infant- 
ile but  distinctive  coloring;  the  troubles — the 
struggles  of  life  begin. 

To  Millicent  it  was  a  new  country,  unknown, 
trackless.  Thrown  on  the  world  while  yet  a 
child,  the  companion  and  fellow-laborer  of  men 
and  women,  with  no  refuge  from  tyranny,  no 
defense  against  wrong,  but  her  own  resolution — 
no  resource  against  suffering  but  endurance — 
she  was,  by  habit,  by  necessity,  if  not  naturally, 
self-relying.  But  with  this  innate  strength,  her 
disposition,  if  not  aroused  by  some  powerful 
emotion,  was  retiring — shrinking — darkened  al- 
ways by  the  remembrance  of  a  sterile  childhood, 
making  her  doubt  and  distrust  the  continuance 
of  prosperity.  A  constant  apprehension  haunted 
her  night  and  day,  in  thought  and  in  dreams, 
that  she  could  not  realize  the  expectations  of  her 
benefactress,  and  that  a  chain  of  circumstances, 
forged  by  some  cruel,  inexorable  destiny,  would 
lay  her  open  to  the  shafts  of  envy  or  detraction, 
and  bring  about  her  downfall.  In  a  word,  she 
was  fearful,  anxious,  and  depressed. 

But  now  fairly  launched — afloat  on  that  dreary, 
unexplored  sea,  she  gradually  took  heart.  Dil- 
igent, watchful,  patient,  never  daunted  by  diffi- 
culty, never  relaxing  in  application,  her  progress 
was  amazing,  and  she  found  the  obstacles  which 
at  first  sight,  had  assumed  the  stupendous  out- 
lines of  mountains,  sink,  at  her  approach,  into 
insignificant  mole-hills.  Her  gentle  and  unas- 
suming manners,  disarming  anger,  and  which 
no  provocation  could  ever  betray  into  petulance, 
soon  won  the  affection  of  her  school-fellows  ; 
and  with  Fanny  Raymond,  especially,  as  each 
day  showed  them  more  and  more  of  each  other, 
she  became  inseparable.  How  happy  had  all 
been  thus !     But  in  this  little   community  of 


friends,  there  was  a  relentless  enemy.  Miss  Ja- 
cintha ! 

As  Millicent  was  always  perfect  in  her  les- 
sons, and  unexceptionable  in  behavior,  Jacintha, 
to  her  great  chagrin,  had  as  yet  been  unable  to 
practice  anj'  direct  oppression;  but  scarcely  a 
day  passed  that  some  treacherous  and  unworthy 
snare  was  not  set  for  her.  Still  she  continued 
docile  and  obedient,  never  once  murmuring,  or, 
when  too  severely  tasked,  urging  the  slightest 
plea  for  indulgence.  Jacintha,  unable  to  com- 
prehend such  elevated  endurance,  began  to  think 
her  a  reed,  whom  she  could  trample  upon  at 
will ;  but  it  was  a  reed  strong  as  tlie  oak. 

Subordinates  always  take  their  tone,  and  bor- 
row their  impressions,  from  those  of  the  ruling 
power ;  and  Jacintha's  undisguised  enmity  ex- 
posed Millicent  to  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  teach- 
er, Miss  Withers,  a  crabbed  young  spinster, 
who  made  it  the  chief  aim  of  existence  to  worry 
the  pupils  and  toady  Jacintha. 

Meanwhile,  the  week  passed,  bringing  again 
the  tranquil  Sunday,  and  Millicent,  after  sitting 
in  church  with  her  school-fellows  for  half  an 
hour  before  the  service — a  Jumpsenian  mode  of 
sounding  trumpets  at  the  gates — was  edified  by 
a  sight  of  the  Reverend  Firebrass  Dobbs.  Ar- 
rayed in  fine  linen,  made,  by  an  artifice  of  the 
laundress,  to  resemble  the  puffed  amplitude  of 
episcopal  lawn,  with  head  aloft,  and  nose  ele- 
vated, in  haughty  disdain  of  those  who  sat  at  his 
feet,  this  provincial  Gamaliel  taught  any  thing 
but  peace,  charity,  brotherly  and  Christian  love. 
If  Mr.  Alderson  was  Calvin,  here  was  Knox — 
— nay.  Bull  Marshall,  Hugh  Peters.  He  was 
not  a  candlestick  in  the  Church,  but  a  flame — 
in  verity,  as  Miss  Jumpsen  perpetually  asserted, 
a  very  great  light,  but  a  burning  one.  There 
was  fire  and  brimstone  in  his  sermons — fierce, 
savage  intolerance,  condemning  all  whose  senti- 
ments and  opinions  did  not  accord  with  his  own 
— and,  O  !  sacred  Nine,  there  was  poetry  !  Ro- 
manism he  had  a  full  right  to  denounce ;  but 
why,  when  so  stoutly  abusing  the  Pope  of  Rome 
— why  pillage  Pope  the  skeptic  ? 

A  few  days  afterward,  Millicent  was  in  Miss 
Jumpsen's  sitting-room,  receiving  a  private  les- 
son in  embroidery  (for  she  had  become  a  favorite 
with  Susan),  when  a  servant  announced  the 
Reverend  Firebrass  Dobbs. 

"  Really  this  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Dobbs," 
said  Miss  Jumpsen,  tripping  forward  to  meet 
him.  "  I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you.  But  how 
could  you  venture  across  the  common  in  such 
weather — and  you  an  invalid  ?" 

"  A  soldier  of  the  cross  must  not  be  overcare- 
ful  of  himself.  Miss  Jumpsen,"  said  Firebrass; 
"  and  you,  I  am  sure,  would  be  among  the  last 
lo  have  me  neglect  the  good  work  in  my  hands." 

"I  can  not  say  that,"  returned  Miss  Jump- 
sen,  "for  the  flock  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
shepherd ;  and  any  mishap  to  you  must  have  an 
effect  on  us.  You  need  not  go  awaj'.  Miss  Ren- 
nel."  Her  intimacy  with  the  Reverend  Fire- 
brass Dobbs,  she  imagined,  must  appear  rather 
imposing  to  a  new  pupil.  "  Take  ycur  work  to 
the  window." 

"  You  speak  with  your  usual  good-feeling, 
Miss  Jumpsen,"  observed  Dobbs,  without  no- 
ticing Millicent;  "but  these  sentiments,  let  me 
tell  you,  are  not  universal.  By  many,  as  you 
well  know   my  labors  and  sacrifices  are  con- 
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temnetl — even  my  ministry  calumniated.  Such 
is  one  of  the  consequences  of  that  odious,  that 
unholy  measure,  the  Popish  Relief  Bill." 

Dobbs,  among  other  peculiarities,  labored  un- 
der a  singular  hallucination  that  every  evil  in  the 
world  had  this  fatal,  diabolical  source. 

"Is  it  not  dreadful?"  cried  Miss  Jumpsen, 
clasping  her  hands. 

"I  repeat,  it  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
crime,  all  the  calamity,  that  our  country  has 
witnessed,  and  so  severely  felt,  from  the  moment 
it  became  part  of  our  laws.  You  may  defend 
it,  dear  madam — I  know  some  do;  but  I  pro- 
nounce it  accursed." 

"I  am  sure  it  must  be,"  protested  Susan,  for 
the  thousandth  time.  "Don't  think  for  a  mo- 
ment I  could  defend  it.     Ahem  I'" 

"You  may  say,"  persisted  Firebrass,  "it  was 
an  act  of  political  justice — you  may  urge  the 
clap-trap  plea  that  it  enfranchized  millions  of 
fellow-citi/,ens  ;  but — " 

"  Pardon  my  interrupting  you,  my  dear  sir, 
but  do  not  suppose  I  could  be  misled  by  such 
shallow  arguments,  or,  indeed,  justify  so  wicked 
a  measure  in  any  way.  I  quite  concur  in  your 
opinion  of  it." 

"It  was  a  scheme  of  the  Jesuits,  madam,  de- 
signed and  drawn  up  in  the  Inquisition — a  vil- 
lainous scheme,  for  which  we  shall  yet  have  to 
forfeit  religious  freedom." 

Susan  wrung  her  hands. 

"I  have  talked,  preached,  written  on  the  sub- 
ject, given  warnings  in  every  shape,  and  without 
end,  but  in  vain.  They  will  not  repeal  -the  sui- 
cidal act;  they  will  not  hear  me.  Well,  time 
will  show  I  am  right — and  a  short  time,  too — a 
very  short  time." 

Before  Susan  could  answer  this  oration,  a 
servant  presented  her  with  a  visitor's  card. 

"How  provoking!''  she  exclaimed.  "I  look 
upon  your  conversation,  Mr.  Dobbs.  as  one  of 
my  most  inestimable  privileges,  yet  so  sure  as 
you  favor  me  with  a  visit,  something  happens, 
at  the  very  moment  we  are  most  interested,  to 
take  me  away.  I  know  how  precious  your  time 
is,  but  may  I  venture  to  request  you  will  wait 
for  me  a  few  minutes,  and  I  will  return." 

"  I  have  many  calls  upon  me,  you  know — but, 
well,  I  do  not  know  how  to  refuse  you." 

"You  are  too  kind.  My  little  library  here" 
— pointing  to  a  book-rack — "  may  possibly  fur- 
nish something  to  amuse  you." 

"I  shall  find  employment  here,"  said  Dobbs, 
laying  his  hand  on  her  ever-open  Bible. 

"  Good  man  !"  murmured  Miss  Jumpsen,  dis- 
playing the  whites  ol' her  eyes.     ^^  jihein  !" 

But,  left  to  himself,  Dobbs  thought  no  more 
of  the  Bible.  Forgetting  Millicent,  who,  sealed 
in  the  bay-window,  escaped  notice  behind  a 
screen,  he  planted  his  back  to  the  tire  and  re- 
connoitred the  land.  When  sufficiently  toasted, 
he  turned  round  to  the  pier-glass,  and  reconnoi- 
tred himself. 

The  door  opened,  and  Miss  Jacintha  entered, 
advancing  with  slow  and  mournful  steps,  and 
downcast  eyes,  lost  in  reverie. 

"  Contemplation's  self  appears !"  cried  Dobbs, 
gallantly. 

"  Mr.   Dobbs !"   exclaimed   Jacintha,  with  a 
burst  of  delight.     "Naughty  man,   you    have 
given  me  such  a  start !     And  yet — yes,  I  will 
confess — I  am  not  sorry  to  see  you." 
C 


Dobbs  looked  majestic,  but  made  no  remark. 

"  The  fact  is,"  resumed  Jacintha,  "  I  was  just 
thinking  about  you" — a  simper,  and  traces  of 
confusion — "  but  gentlemen  are  all  such  vain 
things — yes,  even  Mr.  Dobbs.  modest  as  I  know 
him  to  be  naturally — that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
tell  you  exactly  what  it  was." 

"  Pray  let  me  hear." 

"  He !  he  !  there  is  the  curiosity  of  the  sex. 
Oh!  you  gentlemen  ! — he!  he!" 

"Upon  my  word,  you  give  us  a  nice  charac- 
ter, Miss  Jacintha.  1  hope  your  opinions  on  this 
point  are  not  shared  by  Miss  Jumpsen  '?' 

"  Oh.  no !  she  is  so  charitable,  so  indulgent, 
unless  people  are  positively  wicked,  and  then 
she  is  equally  severe.  But  I  know  you  think 
me  light  and  frivolous,  Mr.  Dobbs — yes,  you 
do;  do  you  not?  and  I  always  so  anxious,  too, 
for  your  approbation  !" 

"Are  you?  Well,  I  must  own,  since  you 
ask  me,  I  think  you  a  little  wayward  ;  but  you'll 
grow  more  staid  by-and-by.  Time  is  a  stern 
tutor." 

"And  that  is  all  you  can  say  for  me?"  And 
Jacintha  turned  away,  and  buried  her  eyes  in 
her  handkerchief. 

"  Why,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  are  not 
weeping,  surely  ?"  cried  Firebrass.  "  You  must 
not  take  as  a  rebuke  what  was  meant  half  in 
jest." 

"I  know  it  is  very  foolish — very  foolish,  in- 
deed," whimpered  Jacintha,  "but  a  word  of 
reproof  from  you,  Mr.  Dobbs,  so  alfects  me — 
pierces  me — that  I  can  not  command  myself. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is,  for  I  can  bear  any  thing 
from  other  people.  What  am  I  saying  !  Do  I 
not  seem  distracted,  Mr.  Dobbs  ?  The  fact  is, 
1  am  quite  out  of  spirits  to-day  :  and,  now  from 
my  strange  behavior,  you  will  think  worse  and 
worse  of  me." 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not.  Compose  yourself, 
Miss  Jacintha.  What  will  your  sister  think  if 
she  finds  you  in  tears?  You  have  dropped  all 
your  papers,  too.     Ah  !   what  is  this  ?" 

"  Oh  !  give  it  to  me.  Do  not  look  at  it — do 
not,  I  beg!" 

But  Dobbs's  eyes  were  riveted  on  a  miniature 
of  himself.  Jacinthia,  the  picture  of  confusion, 
was  Diana  surprised  at  the  fountain. 

"  Drawn  from  recollection,"  murmured  Fire- 
brass, reading  an  inscription  on  the  card-board. 
"  And  by  whom,  pray  ?  You  must  tell  me,  my 
young  Iriend." 

"Do  give  it  to  me,"  and  Jacintha  laid  her 
hand  on  the  portrait,  close  to  Dobbs's  ;  "  I  am 
sure  you  think  me  so  bold  !" 

A  vision  of  £2000  consols,  in  the  name  of  Ja- 
cintha Jumpsen,  flashed  across  the  mind  of 
Dobbs. 

"Was  it  by  these  fair  fingers?"  he  asked, 
tenderly. 

"Oh!" 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  Fate  hung  by  a 
thread,  when  lo !  Millicent,  who  bad  for  some 
time  been  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  made 
a  sudden  movement,  and  down  went  the  screen, 
smashing  a  china  jar  a  ;  it  fell. 

"Miss  Rennel !"  sci  '.amed  Jacintha. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  exclaimed  Miss 
Jumpsen,  at  this  instant  entering. 

Jacintha,  goaded  to  madness,  pointed  at  the 
fragments. 
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"  Only  a  freak  of  Miss  Rennel's,"  she  said 
hysterically. 

"  Miss  Rennel  go  to  the  school-room,"  said 
Susan,  "and  learn  by  heart  the  three  first  chap- 
ters of  Proverbs.  You  are  fined  five  shillings 
to  the  missionary  box." 

Dobbs  said  nothing-,  but  in  the  secret  re- 
cesses of  his  heart,  pronounced  Miliicent  a  Jesuit 
in  disguise — a  spawn  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  play-hours  of  that  day,  and  part  of  the 
next,  Miliicent  passed  in  the  school-room,  en- 
deavoring to  master  her  tedious  and  vexatious 
task.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Jumpsen,  gradually  re- 
covering from  the  effect  of  the  breakage,  began 
to  reflect  that  what  had  happened  was  a  pure 
accident,  and  became  disposed  to  conciliation. 

"Why  are  you  not  out.  Miss  Rennel?"  she 
asked,  finding  Miliicent  alone  in  the  school- 
room. "  On  so  fine  a  day  you  should  be  prom- 
enading the  grounds,  not  shut  up  here." 

"  I  am  learning  the  imposition  you  sot  me, 
madam." 

"  Ah!  true.  Well,  I  shall  remit  that,  as  you 
have  been  so  heavily  fined.  Go  and  join  your 
school-fellows." 

The  grounds  surrounding  the  house,  already 
stated  to  be  extensive,  had  been  expensively  and 
tastefully  laid  out,  with  a  view  to  creating  a 
proper  impression  on  the  minds  of  parents  and 
guardians;  and,  certainly,  they  formed  alone  no 
slight  recojjiraendation  to  such  an  establishment. 
Rounding  a  broad  lawn,  Miliicent  proceeded  to- 
ward a  spot  where,  at  some  distance,  voices 
notified  the  presence  of  a  sprightly  and  noisy 
throng, 

"  Hist !  hoy  !"  said  sopie  one  near,  as  she 
entered  an  avenue  of  limes,  running  along  by  a 
high  wall. 

Turning,  Miliicent  discerned  a  face  through 
the  foliage,  just  above  the  wall  which  she  judg- 
ed to  belong  to  a  swain  some  year  or  two  older 
than  herself.  A  hand  and  arm  next  appeared, 
and  were  waved  lovingly  from  his  lips. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,"  he  said  ;  "  I  saw  you 
at  Church  on  Sunday,  and  have  been  watching 
ever  since  to  pay  my  respects  to  you.  By  Jove, 
you  bang  Fanny — you  take  the  shine  out  of 
them  all." 

Though  much  offended,  Miliicent,  in  high 
spirits  at  her  release,  could  scarcely  repress  a 
smile  at  this  amorous  salutation ;  but,  without 
making  a  reply,  quickened  her  pace,  soon 
reaching  a  spacious  grass-plot,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  restraint  of  Miss  Withers's  presence 
her  compf\nions  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  left 
to  divert  themselves  as  they  pleased. 

"  You  have  got  out,  then  ?"  cried  Fanny  Ray- 
mond, running  up  to  meet  her.  "  But  what  is 
the  matter?  You  are  almost  breathless." 

"  I  have  been  a  little  startled  as  I  came  down 
the  walk,  by  some  one  on  the  wall," 

"Ha!  ha!  it  is  younp  Harper,  who  lives  in 
the  next  house.  Ho  is  alv/ays  making  love  to 
one  of  us,  and,  I  dare  sjy,  is  now  smitten  with 
you.     rU  go  and  speak  to  him." 

"  Oh,  don't,  pray.     It  will  be  so  wrong." 

"  NoBsea?e !  I  knew  him  at  my  uncle's  be- 


fore I  came  here,  when  he  used  to  visit  us.  He 
is  very  gallant,  though  false  as  Lothario.  In- 
deed, to  tell  you  the  truth,  he  has  just  forsaken 
me,  after  three  months'  incessant  courtship. 
But  I'll  play  him  a  nice  trick." 

"Dear  Fanny,  think  what  you  are  doing.  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  sorry  by-and-by.  Pray  do 
not  go." 

But  the  willful  girl  broke  from  her  with  a 
merry  laugh,  and  darted  up  the  walk. 

Miliicent,  in  momentary  dread  that  they 
would  be  noticed  by  Miss  Withers,  who  watch- 
ed over  her  charge  like  a  lynx,  remained  on 
the  spot,  anxiously  awaiting  her  return.  She 
was  not  long  absent,  and  came  back  convulsed 
with  clee. 

"  You  are  a  perfect  female  Caesar,  Miliicent," 
she  cried,  "and  may  say  '  veni,  vidi,  vici.  Os- 
wald is  quite  in  raptures  with  you.  He  besought 
me,  by  eveiy  sentiment  of  friendship,  only" to 
tell  him  your  name,  and,  as  a  reward,  promised 
to  throw  me  over  a  splendid  bouquet  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  You  did  not  tell  him,  I  hope  ?"  said  Milii- 
cent, earnestly. 

"You  will  laugh  so!  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  the  name  of  Sarah  Withers.  Oh, 
dear!  he  said  it  was  prime.  Ha!  ha!  there's 
a  word  for  you — prime  !" 

Miliicent  looked  grave.  "This  is  too  bad  of 
you,  Fanny,"  she  observed.  "What  would 
Miss  Withers  say,  if  she  were  to  hear  of  it  ?" 

"  She  will  hear  of  it,  then,  be  assured," 
laughed  Fanny  ;  "  for  I  told  him  if  he  was  anj' 
thing  of  a  lover,  he  would  chalk  up  Sarah  With- 
ers all  about ;  and  he  declared  he  would  come 
over  the  wall  to-night,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
and  do  so." 

"  Oh  !  do  run  back  and  beg  him  not  to  come. 
You  are  really  going  too  far,  Fanny.  This  will 
be  so  mortifying  to  Miss  Withers;  and,  though 
she  is  unkind  to  us,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it." 

Another  light  laugh  broke  from  Fanny.  "It 
can  not  be  helped  now,"  she  said,  "for  Oswald 
has  gone  away.  Besides,  it  will  be  the  best  fun 
in  the  world.  But  you  are  such  a  prude,  Milii- 
cent. I  will  engage  to  say,  no  one  would  be 
more  astonished  than  the  fair  Sarah  herself,  to 
hear  you  taking  her  part." 

"I  do  not  take  her  part,  nor  could  I,  if  I  were 
inclined.  I  have  tried  to  esteem,  or,  at  least,  to 
respect  her,  but  frankly  confess  1  am  unable  to 
do  so.  But  do  you  not  think,  Fanny,  by  retalia- 
ting in  this  way,  we  become  little  and  mean  our- 
selves?" 

"Most  certainly  not.  Miss  Propriety.  If  you 
get  so  nice,  I  shall  begin  to  think  you  a  saint — 
a  Firebrass  Dobbs  in  petticoats.  I  do  believe, 
if  we  were  long  under  your  coaxing  influence, 
you  would  have  us  all  such  good  little  dears, 
that  we  should,  in  course  of  time,  be  a  match 
for  the  boys  at  Mr.  Littlejohn's,  so  constantly 
held  up  to  us  as  models." 

"You  make  me  smile,  though  I  am  really 
very  serious.  I  would  give  any  thing  to  prevent 
this." 

"  Would  you  give  five  shillings  more  to  the 
missionary-box  ?" 

"I  would,  indeed." 

"  Then  I  must  say  you  are  a  very  good  girl. 
And  so  you  truly  are,  my  dear,  patient  Milfy." 
She  twined  her  arm  round  her  waist,  adding, 
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"  Let  us  walk  a  little,  dear.  How  did  you  ever 
get  through  those  teasing  proverbs?" 

"  Oh  !  very  easily.  Miss  Jumpsen  exonerated 
me." 

"  Did  she  ?  Come,  that's  not  so  bad  of  Susan  ; 
but  I  know  she  has  good  points,  and,  besides 
that,  you  are  rather  in  favor  there.  So  am  I, 
too,  or,  what  with  Jacintha's  tyranny,  and  Sarah's 
persecution,  1  really  believe  I  should  revolt." 

"  You  have  no  endurance,  Fanny." 

"  No.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  some ;  for 
you  must  have  a  good  store." 

"I  acquired  it  in  a  hard  school,  dear  Fanny." 

"  I  don't  know  what  school  is  not  hard.  The 
sway  here  is  not  particularly  gentle,  I  think. 
But  I  fancied  you  had  never  been  at  school  be- 
fore?" 

"  I  used  the  terra  figuratively,"  said  Millicent, 
coloring;  "but  we  will  not  talk  of  that  now. 
You  will  think,  too,  I  dare  say,  that  I  am  setting 
up  for  an  oracle,  in  giving  you  advice ;  and  I 
acknowledge,  in  most  points,  you  would  make 
the  best  Nestor.  But,  you  know,  Fanny,  you 
are  rather  impatient,  and  a  little  too  fond  of 
mischief,  are  you  not,  now?" 

"Accused  persons  are  not  bound  to  criminate 
themselves,  as  my  uncle,  who  is  a  judge,  will 
vouch,"  cried  Fannj',  with  a  laugh,  "and  there- 
fore I  shall  not  plead  to  the  soft  impeachment. 
You  will  see  to-morrow  what  fun  we  shall  have, 
when  my  little  scheme  takes  effect." 

The  event  realized  her  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. Next  morning,  the  unpopular  teacher's 
name  was  seen  chalked  up  in  every  direction, 
wherever  the  walls  were  sufficiently  exposed; 
and  every  prominent  tree  bore  her  initials.  The 
school  was  in  a  perfect  tumult.  What  could  it 
mean  ?  Who  was  the  perpetrator  ?  In  short, 
could  any  one  explain  it  ? 

Such  were  the  exclamations  that  flew  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  as  the  young  ladies,  fresh  from 
the  morning  toilet,  spread  through  the  grounds, 
while  peals  of  laughter  broke  forth  from  each 
at  every  new  revelation  of  the  mysterious  cali- 
graphy.  Miss  Withers,  soon  apprised  of  the 
scandal,  through  the  active  zeal  of  her  myrmi- 
don, the  friendly  Savage,  was  perfectly  frantic ; 
and  hastened  to  complain  to  Jacintha,  who,  in- 
dignant as  herself,  promised  a  searching  inquiry, 
at  the  same  time  dispatching  the  gardener  and 
footman  to  efface  the  offensive  inscriptions. 

When  school  assembled,  it  was  evident  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  was  on  the  cards,  as 
both  Miss  Jumpsen  and  Jacintha,  who  seldom 
shone  together,  were  present,  and  the  mortified 
look  of  Miss  Withers  could  not  conceal  impa- 
tience. Not  a  word  was  said,  however,  till  all 
the  pupils  had  taken  their  seats,  when  the  great 
topic  was  mooted. 

"Miss  Jacintha,"  observed  Susan,  "I  beg  the 
young  ladies  will  all  give  me  their  attention  for 
a  few  minutes."  A  death-like  pause,  such  as  is 
said  to  forbode  a  hurricane. 

'■'■Ahem!  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me, 
Miss  Jacintha,"  said  the  orator,  "and  I  am  sure 
to  you  also,  that  any  person  connected  with  our 
establishment,  and  especially  one  filling  the  re- 
sponsible situation  of  teacher,  should  receive  such 
a  public  affront  as  that  just  put  upon  Miss  With- 
ers. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
device  of  some  wicked  person  or  persons  un- 
known, to  bring  disrepute  on  the  school." 


"How  shocking!"  said  Jaeintha,  looking  ter- 
rified. "I  am  sure  I  had  no  idea,  sister,  that 
there  were  people  so  wicked  in  the  world.  And 
poor  Miss  Withers,  too." 

Withers  produced  a  handkerchief. 

"Miss  Jacintha,"  cried  Susan,  "I  beg  Miss 
Withers  will  not  be  the  least  concerned  about 
the  occurrence,  which,  in  fact,  is  no  reflection 
upon  her.  No ;  I  consider  the  affront  as  offered 
to  me — to  the  whole  school ;  and  I  shall  not  rest 
till  the  person  or  persons  be  discovered.  This 
is  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  neighbor,  as  you  will, 
I  think,  see  explained  fully  in  the  Catechism." 

A  very  alert  girl,  designing  to  be  compliment- 
ary, here  opened  her  spelling-book  at  the  Cate- 
chism, and  plunged  into  an  investigation. 

"I  beg  the  young  ladies  will  attend  exclusively 
to  me.  Miss  Jacintha,"  pursued  Susan,  with  a 
frown,  turning  the  alert  girl's  spelling-book  into 
hot-iron.  "  Of  course,  I  can  not  suspect  any  one 
here  of  being  a  party  to  so  infamous  an  action ; 
but  I  wish  to  ask,  before  I  take  more  decided 
steps,  whether  strangers  have  been  observed 
lurking  about,  or  if  there  is  any  clew  whatever 
to  the  person  or  persons." 

Replies  in  the  negative  broke  from  all  quar- 
ters. Miss  Withers"s  eye,  scanning  the  assem- 
blage, paused  on  Millicent,  who,  with  the  ex- 
cessive sensitiveness  which  pertains  to  innocence, 
blushed  deeply. 

"  Just  look  at  that  sly,  deceitful  girl.  Miss 
Jacintha,"  whispered  Sarah.  "I  am  sure  she 
knows  something  about  it." 

"  Miss  Rennel,  stand  up,  if  you  please,"  cried 
Jacintha,  but  too  ready  to  imbibe  the  slander. 

Millicent  obeyed,  but  not  with  the  agitation 
expected.  Though  feeling  herself  the  mark  of 
every  eye,  her  face  was  now  pale,  and  betrayed 
no  trace  of  embarrassment. 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  say  what  you 
know  about  this  affair,"  continued  Jacintha. 

"How!"  exclaimed  Miss  Jumpsen.  "Is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  Miss  Rennel,  in  particular, 
can  give  information  about  it?" 

"I  think  there  is,  sister,  though  I  can  not  say 
why.     But  I  have  my  suspicions." 

"  I  trust,  and  I  believe,  you  are  mistaken,  Miss 
Jacintha,"  said  Susan,  a  little  ruffled — for  she 
was  aware  of  the  bias  against  Millicent.  "  Did 
you  see  any  one  writing  on  the  walls,  Miss  Ren- 
nel?" 

"No,  madam." 

"I  thought  not.     You  may  sit  down." 

"One  moment,  sister,  if  you  please,"  cried 
Jacintha.  "I  wish  to  ask  Miss  Rennel  some 
questions." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Susan,  though  in  an 
offended  tone. 

"Pray,  Miss  Rennel,  did  you  do  any  of  this 
writing  yourself?"  inquired  Jacintha,  mali- 
ciously. 

"You  can  not  imagine  I  did,  madam,"  was 
the  reply. 

"And  you  positively  declare  that  you  know 
nothing  about  it?" 

"I  do  not  say  that,"  answered  Millicent. 

"  There  !"  exclaimed  Jacintha,  with  a  trium- 
phant glance  at  her  sister,  while  a  buzz  of 
amazement  rose  around. 

"If  you  please,  madam,  Miss  Rennel  knows 
nothing  but  what  she  has  been  told  by  me," 
cried  Fanny  Raymond,  hastening  to  interpose. 
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'•You  see  how  it  is  all  coming  out  now,  Miss 
Jacintha,"  observed  Withers.  "It  is  a  deep 
laid  plot  aijainst  me — a  shameful,  wicked  plot!" 

'•Silence  in  ihe  school,''  cried  Miss  Jnmpson. 
"Now,  what  have  you  to  communicate,  Miss 
Raymond?     What  did  you  tell  Miss  Rennel?" 

"I  told  her  what  I  saw  last  nifiht,  madam," 
said  Fanny,  relating  what  was  indeed  strictly 
true.  "  I  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window 
when  we  went  to  bed.  It  was  moonlight,  and  I 
perceived  some  one  creeping  along  by  the  lime- 
walk,  and  he  seemed  to  be  writing  on  the  wall." 

"  Was  it  a  man  or  a  female?" 

"A  man,  certainly." 

"  Should  you  know  him  again,  if  you  met 
him?" 

"  Oh  !  it  was  too  far  off,  madam,  to  see  his 
face.     I  could  only  distinguish  a  moving  figure." 

"And  you  have  nothing  more  to  say?" 

"Nothing." 

"Then  it  is  needless  to  protract  the  inquiry. 
Still,  I  can  not  conclude  without  saying,  in  this 
public  manner,  that  I  am  very  sorry  for.  Miss 
Withers,  whose  feelings  have  been  so  outi'iagfed; 
and  I  am  sure,  Miss  Jacintha,  you  and  the 
young  ladies  will  join  me  in  a  sincere  expression 
of  sympathy,  as  well  as  in  a  hope  that  the 
affront  will  not  be  repeated.  Now  to  our 
studies." 

But  neither  Miss  Jacintha  nor  Withers,  though 
refraining  for  the  present  to  urge  further  in- 
vestigation, believed  Fanny  Raymond's  state- 
ment, or  Millicent's  innocence,  and.  in  conse- 
quence, the  two  girls  were  worried  and  perse- 
cuted all  the  morning.  This  had  little  efl'ect  on 
Millicent,  but  Fanny,  unable  to  control  her  warm 
temper,  gave  way  to  resentment,  and  was  pun- 
ished with  the  mark  for  misconduct.  Thus, 
having  a  heavy  imposition  during  mid-day  play- 
hours,  it  was  not  till  afternoon  school  was  over 
that  she  joined  her  friend  in  the  grounds. 

"So  you  are  come  at  last,"  said  Millicent, 
gayly.     "I  was  afraid  you  would  not  get  out." 

"Oh!  I  mastered  it,"  replied  Fanny,  laugh- 
ing, "though  the  gentle  Sally  made  me  repeat 
every  word.  But  now  Greek  meets  Greek. 
We  VI  ill  be  revenged.  Milly." 

"Do  not  say  that,  or  for  a  moment  think  it. 
I  am  really  grieved  at  the  part  we  have  taken 
already,  and  must  confess  it  has  been  very 
culpable.  Let  us  do  nothing  now,  dear  Fanny, 
that  we  shall  look  back  upon  with  regret  here- 
after. Only  reflect  what  a  narrow  escape  we 
had  to-day." 

"  All  through  certain  tell-tale  blushes  on  the 
prettiest  face  in  the  world !  Ah  !  that's  right, 
put  on  your  grave  looks ;  for  I  assure  you,  be- 
tween our  two  dear  selves,  they  are  by  no 
means  unbecoming." 

"  You  are  incorrigible  ;  but  I  have  a  scolding 
to  give  you,  which  all  your  badinage  shall  not 
avert." 

"Oh!  pray  let  us  have  it  at  once,  then, 
though  ray  remarks,  I  beg  you  to  understand, 
■were  not  intended  as  badinage,  but  as  compli- 
ments. But  it  is  a  mad  world,  my  mistresses. 
Here  was  poor  I,  expecting,  in  the  simplicity 
of  my  heart,  to  be  thanked  and  praised,  and  I 
don't  know  what,  for  my  capital  generalship 
this  morning,  and,  instead  of  that,  it  turns  out  I 
am  only  to  be  scolded." 

"Yes,  and  for  that  very  thing,  you  Jesuit. 


You  know  how  artfully  you  evaded  every  ques- 
tion put  to  you." 

"To  be  sure  I  did,  and  very  properly. 
Would  you  have  had  me  to  denounce  my  own 
self?" 

"No,  dear  Fanny,  but,  to  be  serious,  I  do 
think  you  had  belter  have  been  silent.  You 
might  be  sure  I  would  not  betray  you." 

••You  would  have  done  worse  than  that,  my 
monitress,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  fond  caress — 
"you  would  have  bel rayed  and  inculpated  your- 
self. Ah  !  I  know  you,  I  know  you.  Miss  Milly; 
so  no  more  preaching,  if  you  please,  or  scolding 
either.  Talk  as  you  will,  whenever  you  are  in 
the  claws  of  the  di-agon,  I  shall  dash  in,  in  the 
shape  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  and  bring  you 
bodily  off." 

"You  are  a  most  provoking,  loving  little 
Fanny,"  returned  Millicent,  with  a  soi't  and 
affectionate  smile,  "  and  I  don't  know  what  I 
am  to  do  with  you.  But  one  thing  I  am  sure  of 
— if  we  go  on  this  way  much  longer,  we  shall 
become  the  scape-graces  of  ihe  school." 

"  They  say  we  are  the  graces  already.  That 
is  enough,  I  think;  for  1  do  not  consider  the 
addition  at  all  ornamental." 

"Oh,  Fanny  !  Fanny!" 

"Milly!  Milly!"  And  the  wild  girl  broke 
into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Hist !  hoy  !"  cried  a  voice  from  the  wall. 

"  Well  done  !"  exclaimed  Fanny.  •'  There's 
Oswald,  Milly.  You  must  come  and  speak  to 
him.     I  will  introduce  you." 

"No!  no!  not  for  worlds.  Let  me  go  Fanny, 
I  beg  of  you.  I  will — I  must  go."  And,  re- 
leasing her  arm,  she  darted  away. 

"Hoy,  what's  she  bolting  for?"  cried  Oswald 
from  the  wall. 

•'I  don't  understand  you,"  answered  Fanny. 

"I  mean,  why  does  she  rim  away?" 

"Oh!  If  you  use  such  rude  words,  I  shall 
run  away,  too." 

"  No,  no,  don't !  I've  got  such  a  capital 
bouquet  lor  you.  Look  here.  I  broke  into  the 
greenhouse,  and  smashed  about  a  dozen  pots  to 
get  it.  There — catch !  I  don't  know  what 
Pater  will  say  when  he  hears  of  the  damage." 

"Is  he  the  gardener?" 

"  By  Jove,  no !  Pater's  father — my  gov- 
ernor!" 

"Then,  you  are  making  me  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods?" 

"No,  I'm  not.  I  can  take  what  I  like,  onlv 
my  fellow,  Caliban — you've  seen  him,  haven't 
you?  (a  remarkably  handsome  animal) — well, 
he  lost  the  key,  and  so,  you  know,  I  was  obliged 
to  force  the  door." 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure.  But  I 
think  I  am  a  favorite  with  Pater;  so,  if  the 
broken  pots  provoke  him  to  wraih,  you  had 
better  say  the  bouquet  was  for  me." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him.  I  want  to  hear  about 
Sarah — Miss  Withers,  I  mean.  Why  didn't  she 
stop  a  minute?" 

"  Oh,  you  would  not  expect  such  a  thing  if 
you  knew  her,"  said  Fanny,  laughing. 

"I  did,  then,  I  assure  you.  But  what  did  she 
sa}-  about  her  name  being  chalked  up?" 

"Oh,  you  didn't  do  it  half  enoueh.  You 
should  have  made  her  a  Roalind — chalked  it 
every  where  about  the  place." 

"So  it  was  almost;  but  if  she  isn't  satisfied, 
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I'll  do  it  more  to-night.  Tell  her  so,  will 
you  ?" 

"Oh!  she'll  be  sure  to  see  it;  and  you  can't 
do  any  thing  better." 

"I  hope  she'll  stop  and  speak,  then,  next 
time  she  passes ;  for  I'm  going  away  in  a  day 
or  two  to  Oxford." 

"Are  you  ?     I  am  sorry  for  that." 

"Do  you  think  your  friend  will  be  sorry?" 

"Oh,  no;  she'll  only  lanjfh  at  it." 

"  Will  she,  though !  But  you've  told  her,  I 
suppose,  how  much  I'm  in  love  with  her?" 

"  Of  course  ;  but  I  can  not  say  the  news  has 
had  any  effect.  Indeed,  she  has  discovered,  by 
some  means  or  other,  that  a  few  days  ago  you 
were  desperately  in  love  with  me." 

"Humph!  that's  unlucky." 

"  Yes.  No  doubt  she  thinks  you  very  fickle, 
but  I  have  told  her  I  don't  care  a  pin  about  you, 
and  never  did;  and  that,  perhaps,  will  soften  her 
a  little." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Oswald,  somewhat  dis- 
concerted. "  But  what  you  said  was  not  in 
earnest,  I  suppose,  was  it?" 

"To  be  sure  it  was.  You  haven't  the  vanity 
— the  impudence,  to  suppose  that  I  cared  for 
you,  surely?  Well,  well!  But  I  can't  stop 
any  longer.  Mind  what  you  have  to  do  to- 
night, and  bring  me  a  nice  bouquet  to-morrow ; 
or  it's  just  possible,  now  you've  affronted  me, 
that  I  won't  speak  to  you  again."  And  before 
he  could  reply,  she  glided  behind  the  trees,  and 
was  out  of  sight. 

That  night,  Oswald's  labor,  followed  up  with 
nntiring  spirit,  left  no  room  for  complaint,  the 
very  doors  being  marked  with  Wilhers's  initials, 
while  her  name  appeai'ed  in  full  on  the  walls,  in 
large  capitals,  thus  : 

SARAH  WITHERS  OH 


FAITHFUL  UNTO   DEATH 


— the  OH,  though  appearing  as  an  interjection, 
being  designed  to  represent  the  initials  of  the 
lover — Oswald  Harper,  and  the  sentiment,  to 
rebut  the  imputation  on  his  constancy. 

Matters  were  now  becoming  serious.  The 
enemy,  as  Jacintha  and  Withers  denominated 
him,  was  no  longer  a  guerilla,  harassing  out. 
posts,  but  he  nailed  a  cartel  on  their  very  gates. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  Pitt's  that,  in  very  great  and 
sudden  eme^gencies,  the  boldest  measures  are 
the  safest :  and  Miss  Jumpson  was  of  a  some- 
what similar  opinion,  deciding,  in  this  moment 
of  doubt  and  trouble,  to  invoke  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  Reverend  Firebrass  Dobbs. 

Firebrass,  who  had  a  great  objection  to  being 
any  way  flustered,  had  not  visited  his  fair  friends 
since  the  attack  of  Jacintha.  On  after-thought, 
he  had  come  to  view  the  interruption  of  that 
scene  as  a  sort  of  deliverance,  securing  an  in- 
terval for  consideration.  The  fact  is,  he  hesi- 
tated between  Phillis  and  Chloe.  Jacintha's 
charms,  so  artfully  paraded,  had  indeed  made  an 
impression ;  but  Susan's  piety,  toadyism,  and 
additional  thousand  in  the  three  per  cents., 
were  no  less  tempting.  He  must  take  time  to 
decide. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Dobbs,  what  will  you  think  of  me 
for  pestering  you  so  ?"  cried  Susan,  when  they 
met.  She  had  contrived  to  leave  Jacintha. 
whose  admiration  of  Firebrass  had  latterly  ap- 
peared soraew'hat  too  fervid,  in  the  school-room, 


"But  I  am  in  great  tribulation,  my  dear  su'- — 
persecuted  by  some  evil  disposed  person  or  per- 
sons ;  and  I  turn  for  counsel  and  assistance  to 
you,  as — as — to  a  natural  protector.  Yes,  that 
is  the  feeling :  will  you  permit  me  to  indulge 
it?" 

"  Most  certainly,"  answered  Dobbs.  "  But 
what  has  happened.  Miss  Jumpsen?  Tell  me 
at  once  ;  and,  be  assured,  you  shall  have  my 
best  advice." 

"It  is  so  shocking — so  dreadful !  such  a  scan- 
dal on  the  house  and  the  establishment.  I  am 
an  unmarried  lady,  Mr.  Dobbs,  and  consequently 
have  no  protector" — here  Miss  Jumpsen  could 
not  repress  tears — "  or,  though  I  trust  I  am  of 
a  Christian  spirit,  I  do  believe  no  one  would 
dare  to  offer  me  such  an  insult." 

"Is  it  possible  any  one  can  have  insulted  you? 
— you,  who  are  so  gentle,  so  unoffending?" 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Dobbs,  these  words — your  praises, 
my  dear  sir — my  pastor,  comfort  and  reassure 
me.  Had  I  accepted  the  offer  of  marriace  from 
Mr.  Wilkins,  or  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Jukes,  I 
smU  not  have  been  left  thus  defenseless ;  but 
tm^did  not  interest  my  feelings,  Mr.  Dobbs. 
They  had  not  the  needful — no  religion,  no  re- 
ligion !" 

"Then  you  did  wisely  to  reject  them — yes, 
wisely,  were  they  ever  so  eligible  on  worldly 
grounds.  You  are  not  to  be  thrown  away,  my 
dear  Miss  Jumpsen."  Susan  wrung  her  hands. 
"  No ;  you  have  reason  to  give  thanks — much, 
much  to  be  grateful  for — the  goods  of  the  earth, 
the  endowments  of  the  mind  ,  and — and — and 
your  personal  appearance,  dear  madam.  Marry 
a  man  without  religion !  why,  that  is  the  most 
precious  of  balms ;  it  is  a  treasure — it  is  mon- 
ey!"   _ 

"It  is — it  is!"  exclaimed  Susan. 

"  But  we  are  wandering  from  the  subject, 
dear  madam.  You  have  not  yet  told  me  what 
has  occurred." 

The  direful  incident  was  disclosed,  in  Susan's 
most  forcible  language. 

"  Most  wicked  !  most  shameful !"  exclaimed 
Dobbs.  "  You  see,  now,  what  we  owe  to  the 
iniquitous  proceedings  of  the  legislature.  You 
may  not  perceive  the  connection,  but,  believe 
me,  the  root  and  source  of  this  occurrence,  its 
prime  origin,  if  we  could  follow  it  out,  would  be 
found  in  that  barbarous,  that  inhuman  measure, 
the  Popish  Relief  Bill." 

"Is  it  possible  ?" 

"Nothing  is  more  certain.  At  a  fitting  sea- 
son, I  will  convince  you,  by  the  most  irrefragable 
testimony,  that  we  may  trace  every  evil  to  that 
atrocious  act.  But  now  let  us  investigate  this 
business ;  for  as  your  friend,  and  your  pastor, 
my  dear  madam,  I  am  determined  to  sift  it  to 
the  bottom.  Have  you  no  clew  to  the  perpe- 
trator?" 

"None:  but  Miss  Raymond,  one  of  my  pupils, 
has  each  night  seen  from  the  window  some  per- 
son in  the  grounds,  about  ten  o'clock.  We  have 
no  idea  who  it  is." 

"  Then  to-night  you  must  set  a  watch  for 
him,  as  he  will  most  probably  come  again.  I 
will  send  up  the  beadle  to  assist  you ;  and,  de- 
pend upon  it,  we  shall  bring  the  miscreant  to 
justice."     And  he  rose  to  depart, 

"  You  are  so  kind — so  considerate,"  said 
Susan,   taking  his  proffered  hand.     "  Oh,  Mr. 
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Dobbs !    we  unprotected  ladies   have   sad,   sad 
trials  to  encounter." 

There  was  a  significance  in  Dobbs's  pressure 
of  her  hand,  which,  in  that  moment  of  extreme 
difficulty,  filled  her  eyes  with  tears. 

He  did  not  forget  his  promise  of  assistance. 
As  soon  as  it  was  dark  the  beadle,  Mr.  Meek, 
(who,  by  the  way,  was  far  from  being  humble) 
arrived ;  and,  after  regaling  in  the  pantry, 
adroitly  planted  an  ambuscade,  composed  of 
him.seif,  the  footman,  and  the  gardener.  In  ad- 
dition, a  steel-trap  was  set  in  the  lime  walk, 
where,  according  to  Fanny  Raymond,  the  ene- 
my had  twice  appeared.  Miss  Jumpsen  and 
Jacintha  awaited  tidings  in  the  drawing-room ; 
and  Withers,  as  the  party  most  interested,  hov- 
ered near  the  back-door,  ready  to  pounce  out  on 
the  first  alarm. 

Now  all  was  watchfulness — all  anxiety.  The 
silence  was  absolutely  thrilling.  If  a  cinder 
fell  from  the  grate,  if  a  door  creaked,  Miss 
Jumpsen  started,  though,  as  her  wont  was,  en- 
deavoring to  appear  heroic ;  and  a  winding- 
sheet  in  the  wax  taper  struck  terror  to  the  heart 
of  Jacintha.  There  was  a  knock  at  the  cham- 
ber-door. 

"What's  that?"  cried  Susan,  starting  up. 

"Oh.  mercy!"  half-screamed  Jacintha,  as 
the  door  slowly  opened.  "  We  shall  all  be  mur- 
dered !" 

~    A  white  figure  entered :  it  was  Fanny  Ray- 
mond, en  nuit. 

"He's  coming.  Miss  Jumpsen,"  she  said.  "I 
just  saw  him  in  the  lime  walk.  If  you  come  into 
my  room,  you'll  see  it  all  from  the  window." 

"Oh!  I  am  glad  of  that.  Let  us  go,  Miss 
Jacintha."     And  go  they  did. 

"Look,  look,  madam,"  whispered  Fanny,  as 
the  window  was  reached.  "Don't  you  see 
something  ?" 

''  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it,"  cried  Susan. 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  !"  murmured 
Jacintha. 

"  There,  take  that,  you  wicked  thing,"  shouted 
Fanny,  dashing  a  can  of  water  on  the  person 
below.     It  was  Miss  Withers. 

"Murder!  murder!"  screamed  the  teacher, 
receiving  the  deluge  on  her  head. 

Meek,  the  beadle,  instantly  rushed  out  upon 
her. 

"You  willin !  you  gallows  willin !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Ain't  you  ashamed  o'  sitch  a  bob- 
bery, you  good-for-nuffin  ?  But  I've  got  you 
now." 

"Oh,  you'll  choke  me — you'll  choke  me," 
shrieked  "Withers.     "Let  me  go,  I  say." 

"  Not  while  I've  a  paw  to  hold  by,"  answered 
Meek,  furiously. 

Meanwhile,  Oswald,  who  had  really  arrived 
on  the  spot,  ran  against  the  gardener  and  foot- 
man. 

"  Here  he  be !  I  got  'un !"  cried  the  gar- 
dener.    "Oh,  gosh!  he's  give  me  a  buster  !" 

"  Here's  down  with  his  house !"  exclaimed 
the  footman,  rushing  at  Oswald. 

There  was  a  scuffle;  and  the  footman,  who 
plumed  himself  on  his  pugilism,  fought  manfully, 
keeping  up  till  the  gardener  recovered  wind. 
At  the  same  moment  they  were  joined  b}'  Meek, 
and  Oswald  found  he  must  make  off. 

"Stop  'un!  stop  thief!"  shouted  Meek,  in  hot 
pursuit. 


"  You  keep  on  the  walk,  and  I'll  have  un  by 
the  short  cut,"  cried  John. 

He  rushed  over  shrub  and  flower-bed  toward 
the  lime  walk,  while  Meek  and  the  gardener, 
scarcely  less  eager,  ran  round  the  path.  A  mo- 
ment afterward,  a  piercing  cry  reached  their 
ears,  and  hurrying  on,  they  discovered  John  fast 
in  the  steel-trap. 

"My  leg's  nipped  off,  I  think,"  he  cried,  "and 
we  are  diddled,  too;  for  he's  got  over  the  wall. 
But  I  know  him  now.  It's  that  young  scape- 
grace, Harper." 

"Missis  will  have  it  out  with  him  to-morrow, 
then,"  said  the  gardener,  freeing  John  from  the 
trap. 

But  on  the  morrow  Oswald  had  set  out  for 
Oxford. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

The  incursions  of  Oswald  had  now  ceased, 
but  not  their  consequences  to  Millicent  and 
Fanny-  Though  nothing  could  be  traced  to  the 
two  girls,  and  it  was  impossible  to  associate 
them  with  the  real  offender,  both  Miss  Jacintha 
and  the  injured  Withers  still  thought  they  were 
some  w^ay  implicated  in  the  late  transactions ; 
and,  like  lago,  made  the  mere  suspicion  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  pursuing  them  with  vengeance. 
Even  Susan  was  persuaded,  by  dint  of  incessant 
complaints,  that  ihey  were  most  culpable  and 
incorrigible  characters  :  and  next  morning,  for 
some  trivial  negligence,  set  them  both  a  tedious 
imposition,  with  the  ignominious  addition  of 
Coventry. 

Treatment  so  harsh  and  unjust  had  a  most 
depressing  effect  on  Millicent,  who,  in  fact,  had 
been  wholly  blameless.  She  strove,  in  vain,  to 
learn  her  numerous  morning  tasks :  in  the  dis- 
traction of  her  mind,  it  was  impossible.  For 
the  first  time  since  her  arrival  at  the  school  she 
was  deficient ;  and  Jacintha,  pressing  her  with 
questions,  had  the  signal  satisfaction  of  seeing 
her  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  class,  which  afford- 
ed occasion  for  a  severe  lecture  on  idleness  and 
obstinacy.  Taunts  and  reproaches,  however, 
recalling  self-possession,  and  exciting  a  feeling 
of  indignant  pride,  were  inspiration  to  Millicent; 
and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  she  committed 
to  memory  the  whole  of  the  imposition  inflicted 
as  her  punishment. 

"You  can  not  know  it  already,"  said  Miss 
Jumpsen,  when  she  presented  herself  lor  exam- 
ination. 

"If  you  will  hear  me,  madam,  I  think  you 
will  find  1  do,"  replied  Millicent,  deprecatingly. 

And,  to  Susan's  astonishment,  she  repeated 
every  word,  without  once  requiring  to  be  prompt- 
ed. 

"  You  have  an  excellent  capacity.  Miss  Ren- 
nel,"  observed  Susan,  involuntarily  touched  by 
her  beauty  and  gentleness,  "  but,  let  me  assure 
you,  neither  that  nor  your  other  advantages  will 
«-in  respect,  if  your  behavior  does  not  corre- 
spond with  them." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  me,  madam,''  replied  Millicent.  "  I  have 
been  most  anxious  to  obtain  your  good  opinion, 
and  trust  you  will  soon  regard  me  in  a  mare 
favorable  light." 
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''At  piesent.  you  have  lost  my  confidence," 
rejoined  basan,  "  but,  as  you  have  been  so  dili- 
gent. I  sha/1  now  remit  the  remainder  of  your 
punishment,  and  Miss  Raymond,  too,  shall  be 
free,  as  soon  as  she  repeats  her  lesson." 

But  Fanny,  confined  to  her  own  room,  was 
otherwise  employed,  havin<j  borrowed  from  a 
school-fellow  one  of  those  profane  and  heretical 
books  called  novels,  smuggled  through  the  cus- 
tom-house of  Jacintha's  Retreat,  no  one  knew 
how.  It  had  already  gone  the  round  of  the 
school,  and,  enriched  with  the  marginal  criticisms 
in  pen  and  pencil  of  its  numerous  readers,  had 
been  unanimously  voted  a  classic.  Fanny,  then, 
was  for  the  second  time  devouring  this  contra- 
band, when  Withers,  entering  on  tiptoe,  and 
stepping  unperceivcd  behind  her,  discovered  it. 

"Marriage  !"  she  exclaimed,  seizing  the 
prohibited  tome,  as  a  hawk  would  pounce  on  a 
dove.  "  Oh  !  Miss  Raymond  !  how  could  you  ! 
You  must  come  directly  to  Miss  Jumpsen — you 
must,  indeed." 

Susan  heard  the  accusation  in  portentous 
silence,  and  instantly  communicated  with  Ja- 
cintha. 

"  Is  it  not  horrible,  sister  ?"  exclaimed  Ja- 
cintha,  shutting  her  eyes  in  agony.  "  And  the 
title,  too  ! — the  very  title — '  Marriage  !'  " 

A  groan  broke  from  Withers,  who,  notwith- 
standing, from  constantly  studying  the  parts  of 
M.  or  N.  in  the  Prayer-Book,  could  repeat  the 
marriage  service  by  heart,  and  really  longed  to 
inspect  the  forbidden  pages. 

"I  share  your  horror  of  such  books,"  said 
Susan,  '"and  have  determined  to  set  my  face 
against  them,  in  the  most  decided  way ;  for  I 
consider  them  in  the  highest  degree  pernicious. 
Miss  Jacintha,  order  the  school-bell  to  be  rung 
immediately,  if  you  please." 

'•  Certainly,  sister." 

"  Stay,  I  will  just  speak  to  you  for  a  moment." 

And  a  few  words  were  exchanged,  in  an  under 
tone,  when  Jacintha  left  the  room. 

Still  no  observation  was  addressed  to  Fanny, 
v/ho  stood  a  lew  paces  back,  demurely  avi-aiting 
'^-'        the  result.     At  length,  Jacintha  returned. 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  proceed  to 
the  school-room.  Miss  Raymond,"  Susan  then 
said. 

Obeying,  Fanny  involuntarily  headed  a  pro- 
cession, formed  of  the  two  sisters  walking 
abreast,  in  great  state,  followed  by  the  solitary 
Withers. 

The  pupils,  summoned  by  toll  of  bell,  were 
now  all  assembled  ;  and  a  kitchen-maid  stood  in 
front  of  the  fire,  grasping  a  pair  of  tongs. 
By  her  side  was  a  low  stool,  perverted  from  its 
natural  mission  under  Jacintha's  feet ;  and  on 
this,  sacrifice  worthy  of  a  nobler  altar,  lay 
"Marriage." 

"I  wish  this  moment,  Miss  Jacintha,  to  be 
impressed  on  the  memories  of  the  young  ladies, 
as  affording  a  lesson  for  life,"  said  Susan,  as  the 
procession  halted  at  her  desk.  "  A  pupil  of  our 
establishment  has  been  discovered  reading  a 
novel — yes,  a  novel.  Miss  Jacintha,  and  one, 
too,  of  the  vilest  description,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  name,  which  I  should  blush  to  mention.  I 
never  thought  to  see  the  day  when  such  a  thing 
could  occur — Ahem! — but  since  I  am  doomed 
to  a  misfortune  so  great — since  it  is  my  lot  to 
know,  feel,  experience  it,  I  am  determined  to 


mark  my  reprobation  in  the  strongest,  the  most 
emphatic  manner.  I  beg  every  one  will  under- 
stand that  the  person  convicted  of  the  misde- 
meanor is  Miss  Raymond,  who,  I  am  sorry  to 
see,  shows  so  little  sense  of  shame,  though  she 
may  be  assured  she  shall  not  go  unpunished." 

"  I  hope  not,  sister,"  observed  Jacintha. 
"  That  would,  indeed,  be  like  encouraging  wick- 
edness." 

"  Justice  shall  be  fully  satisfied.  Miss  Jacin- 
tha," resumed  Susan  ;  "but,  meanwhile,  I  must, 
in  your  presence  and  before  Miss  Withers,  and 
the  young  ladies,  insure  the  destruction  of  the 
book  itself.  Deborah,  I  command  you  to  com- 
mit it  to  the  flames." 

The  vengeXul  tongs  were  raised,  and  poor 
Miss  Ferrier's  charming  novel,  which  had  pass- 
ed unscathed  through  the  frigid  hands  of  the 
critics,  even  winning  a  tributary  encomium  from 
the  lips  of  the  Great  Wizard,  was  rammed  re- 
morselessly into  the  fire. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A  FEW  days  afterward,  Fanny  Raymond, 
while  still  expiating  her  offense,  received  a  let- 
ter from  her  uncle,  the  Judge,  stating  that  a 
relation  had  just  died,  leaving  her  a  great  ac- 
cession of  fortune,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  change  in  her  prospects,  it  was  resolved  that 
she  should  immediately  leave  school,  and  finish 
her  education  at  home. 

Her  departure  was  universally  regretted,  and 
cost  Millicent  many  tears.  It  was  not  till  she 
was  gone,  indeed,  that  the  other  pupils  discov- 
ered, by  the  hiatus  thus  occasioned,  what  a  cheer- 
ful and  animating  influence  her  gay  spirit  had 
communicated.  Then  the  dull  wearying  mo- 
notony of  each  day's  routine,  having  no  relief  but 
the  insipid  interval  of  the  play-hours,  when,  in 
fact,  there  was  no  play,  as  any  overflow  of  youth- 
ful buoyancy  was  denounced  as  unladylike,  and 
the  slightest  exhibition  of  mirth  considered  aa 
impropriety — then,  in  the  absence  of  their  dare- 
all,  joyous  sister,  the  rigorous  and  conventual 
discipline  of  school  became  almost  insupportable. 

The  great  treat  was  a  walk  in  the  green  lanes, 
or  through  the  town.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
Millicent  obtained  permission,  in  their  way  down 
the  principal  street,  to  purchase  some  writing 
materials  ;  and,  having  effected  that  object,  was 
hastening  after  her  companions,  when  she  nearly 
ran  against  two  passengers,  who,  to  her  aston- 
ishment, proved  to  be  Charles  Belwood  and 
Helen. 

"  Good  Heavens  !"  exclaimed  Belwood,  rec- 
ognizing her,  in  spite  of  the  great  change  in  her 
appearance  which  struck  him  with  wonder. 
"Can  that  be  our  lost  girl?" 

"  Yes,  yes!"  said  Helen,  in  an  agitated  voice. 
"It  is  the  face  I  have  so  often  thought  of — the 
kind,  good  girl  I  spoke  to  you  about." 

Millicent  heard  all,  without  stopping  to  say  a 
word,  though,  quickly  as  she  turned,  recognition 
■was  seen  in  her  heightened  color  and  look  of  alarm. 
Belwood  and  Helen  were  associated  in  her  mind 
with  recollections  full  of  dread;  and  though  she 
felt  undiminished  interest  in  the  latter,  a  panic, 
which  seemed  instinctive,  urged  her  to  avoid 
them.     Nor  was  it  easy  to  repress  her  agita- 
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tion,  even  when  she  had  rejoined  her  school- 
fellows. 

Gradually  recovering,  she  had,  amidst  her 
daii}'  occupations,  almost  forgotten  the  circum- 
stance, wlien,  after  school,  in  passing  into  the 
grounds,  she  was  met  by  Deborah,  the  kitchen- 
maid,  who,  sidling  close  up  to  her  presented  a 
note. 

"  A  lady  gived  it  to  me  for  you,  miss,"  she 
said,  in  a  whisper,  "and  I  warn't  to  let  nobody 
know. 

Blushing  and  trembling,  and  scarcely  know- 
ing \\  hether  she  did  right  or  wrong,  Millicent 
accepted  the  billet;  and,  hurrying  to  a  retired 
spot,  found  it  to  run  thus  : 

"  Will  you  see  me,  dear  friend,  for  one  mo- 
ment? By  the  great  kindness  you  showed  me 
at  the  time  you  remember,  by  your  own  gentle 
heart,  and  as  you  would  relieve  mine  of  a  weight 
of  misery,  I  conjure  you  to  grant  me  this  boon. 

"I  can  not  call  at  school,  as  a  visit  from  me, 
who  am  unconnected  with  your  present  friends, 
would  necessarily  occasion  inquiries,  and  I  have 
particular  reasons  for  living  in  privacy.  Do, 
then,  my  dear  yonng  lady,  contrive  to  be  at 
your  carden-gate  this  evening,  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  meet  your  ever  obliged, 

•'Helen  Belwood." 

Again  and  again  did  Millicent  read  and  study 
the  letter.  Meet  her !  clandestinely,  and  at 
night !  How  could  Helen  make  such  a  request, 
knowing,  as  she  certainly  must,  the  difficulty 
that  would  attend  compliance? — the  misery, 
the  opprobrium,  discovery  must  entail  upon 
her!  It  must  be  plain  that  she  was  not  now, 
as  formerly,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  view  the 
result  with  indifference ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
bound,  both  by  duty  and  interest,  to  keep  her- 
self beyond  even  a  breath  of  suspicion.  Yet  a 
strange  lottery  of  events  seemed  to  link  and 
connect  her  with  Helen — to  draw  them  togeth- 
er, to  throw  their  fortunes  into  one  pool !  To 
Helen,  too,  in  a  great  measure,  though  indirectly, 
she  owed  her  release  from  a  degraded,  debasing 
bondage — her  elevation  to  her  present  position, 
so  wondrously,  marvelously  dilferent.  And 
could  she  refuse  her  a  meeting  sought  with 
such  eagerness,  pressed  with  such  earnestness, 
and  represented  to  be  of  so  much  importance  to 
her?  No!  be  the  consequence  what  it  might, 
she  must,  she  must  comply. 

Nine  was  the  hour  appointed  by  Miss  Jump- 
sen  for  the  pupils  to  retire  to  rest ;  and,  as  soon 
as  all  was  still,  Millicent,  drawing  a  shawl  over 
her  head,  slipped  out  of  the  bedroom,  and  softly 
descended  the  stairs.  It  was  very  dark,  but 
she  contrived  to  grope  her  way  to  a  passage 
opening  on  the  principal  staircase,  amply  light- 
ed by  a  lamp  below.  This,  however,  daunted 
rather  than  encouraged  her,  as,  in  case  of  any 
one  appearing,  she  must  be  discovered  before 
she  could  retreat.  The  reflection  had  just  oc- 
curred to  her,  when  it  seemed  to  be  realized. 
Miss  Jumpsen's  parlor,  where  the  sisters  usual- 
ly sat,  led  out  of  the  hall,  and,  a  door  opening, 
Millicent  heard  her  voice,  followed  by  the  af- 
fected laugh  of  Jacintha. 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  fall  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  when  Jacintha  mounted  the  stairs. 

Screened  by  a  window-curtain,  JMillicent  wait- 
ed a  few  moments  in  anxious  expectation,  her 


hand  pressed  on  her  throbbing  heart.  But  Ja- 
cintha passed  on:  a  door  slammed  overhead; 
and  all  was  again  quiet. 

With  noiseless  step,  Millicent  set  forward 
anew,  and  descended  to  the  hall.  The  back- 
door, which  seemed  the  safer  outlet,  was  se- 
cured for  the  night,  but  she  removed  the  fasten- 
ings without  difficulty,  and  reached  the  garden. 

Darting  up  the  drive,  she  arrived  breathless 
at  the  gate.  Then,  glancing  behind,  she  per- 
ceived an  object  in  the  avenue,  which  at  first 
looked  like  a  human  figure ;  but  it  disappeared 
instantly,  and  she  concluded  it  was  only  a  pass- 
ing shadow,  flung  across  by  the  trees.  She 
raised  the  latch  of  the  gate  :  it  was  locked. 

It  now  occurred  to  her  that  the  key  was  hung 
up  every  night  in  the  hall ;  and  as  the  inter- 
stices were  too  small  to  creep  through,  there 
was  no  resource  but  to  go  back  for  it.  She 
flew  along  like  a  frightened  bird,  starting,  in- 
deed, at  every  breath  of  wind,  every  rustle  of 
the  trees.  Again,  as  she  looked  round,  a  figure 
seemed  to  fall  back  from  the  avenue,  into  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  shrubbery  ;  and  again,  after 
a  moment's  doubt,  she  considered  it  imaginary. 
With  repressed  breath  she  re-entered  the  house; 
all  was  still ;  and,  reassured,  she  possessed  her- 
self of  the  key,  passing  forth  once  more. 

On  coming  to  the  gate  she  had  some  difficulty 
in  opening  it,  but  at  last  succeeded,  and  step^ 
ping  out,  swept  her  eye  anxiously  over  the  strip 
of  common  lying  between  the  school  and  town. 
The  next  moment  she  heard  a  voice  behind  her, 
and  turning,  discovered  not  Helen,  but  Charles 
Belwood. 

How  strangely,  how  wildly  her  heart  beat; 
and  how,  dark  though  it  was,  the  warm  blood 
rushed  to  her  cheek  and  temples.  The  vast 
change  effected  in  her  position,  feelinjjs,  and 
mental  acquirements;  the  alteration  in  her  for- 
tune, in  her  destiny,  since  she  and  Belwood  had 
met,  when — so  great  was  the  disparity  of  their 
rank — he  appeared  to  be  a  being  of  another 
order — a  higher  and  more  refined  intelligence, 
not  to  be  mentioned,  scarcely  to  be  looked  at, 
and  she,  by  birth,  by  inheritance,  by  fate  beyond 
control,  his  degraded  and  ignorant  serf,  unable 
to  discern  good  from  evil — this  marvelous  and 
stupendous  contrast  flashed  vividly  before  her, 
reviving  for  a  moment  the  awe  she  had  felt  of 
him  in  her  days  of  debasement.  She  looked 
round  for  Helen,  and  found — they  were  alone  ! 

Helen,  indeed,  had  written  to  her  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Belwood.  who,  struck  by  her  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  and  enraged  at  such  a  prize 
having  slipped  from  his  hands,  determined  at 
all  risks  to  carry  her  off,  making  use  of  Helen 
to  abet  and  cover  his  designs.  The  nature  of 
her  former  connection  with  Millicent  allowed 
too  much  room  for  practicing  on  her  fears,  and, 
by  such  crafty  suggestions,  he  rendered  her  ex- 
tremely solicitous  for  an  interview  with  her. 
He  then  engaged  to  deliver  the  note  himself, 
and  professing  to  have  received  a  message  in 
reply,  informed  her  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
strict  regulations  of  the  school,  Millicent  was 
unable  to  come  out,  thus  preventing  her  attend- 
ance, which,  of  course,  would  have  completely 
frustrated  his  object. 

"I  began  to  fear  I  should  not  have  the  happi- 
ness of  meeting  you.  Miss  Rennel,"  he  said, 
taking  her  hand  belbre  she  could  draw  back. 
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"  You  are  behind  time,  but  you  had,  I  dare  say, 
some  ditficulty  in  gettinjr  out." 

"I  had,  indeed,  sir,"  (altered  Millicent.  She 
would  have  asked  for  Helen,  but,  in  the  excess 
of  her  agitation,  her  tongue  clove  to  her  mouth. 

"It  is  really  too  bad,"  resumed  Belwood, 
"that  a  girl  of  your  years,  and  your  experience 
of  life,  should  be  kept  under  such  rigorous  re- 
straint, as  if  you  were  still  a  child.  But  you  are 
a  woman  now,  Miss  Rennel,  and,  let  me  add,  a 
woman  whose  great  attractions  claim  deference 
and  indulgence,  as  well  as  admiration." 

"]  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  sir,"  replied 
Millicent,  in  an  instant  rallying,  and  not  ac- 
knowledging his  compliment.  "  Had  I  asked 
permission  to  come  out  at  a  proper  hour,  I  should 
I  make  no  doubt,  have  obtained  it,  but  the  note 
I  received  imposed  secrecy.  This  has  placed 
me  in  a  situation  I  feel  most  distressing,  and 
which,  indeed,  may  be  of  serious  consequence 
to  me ;  but  still  I  hope  I  am  acting  right.  In 
no  other  case  could  I  be  induced  to  take  such  a 
step." 

"  Why,  putting  all  this  aside,  what  harm  have 
you  done?"  returned  Belwood,  gayly.  "I  de- 
clare you  have  grown  a  perfect  little  prude.  If 
you  do  not  take  care,  these  Miss  Jumpsens,  with 
their  quaint,  out-of-the-way  scruples,  will  make 
you  quite  old  maidish  In  a  little  time." 

"  The  scruples  are  my  own,  sir,  and — pardon 
me — they  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  must  in- 
stantly leave  you,  unless  you  are  accompanied 
by — am  I  to  say  3Iiss  Belwood '?" 

"  Or  Helen  !  which  you  like,"  said  Belwood. 
with  a  slight  laugh,  though  his  face,  notwith- 
standing the  vail  furnished  by  night,  flushed 
deeply.  "  But  you  imagine,  perhaps,  she  may 
have  changed  her  name  since  you  saw  her?" 

"I — I  did  not  know,"  stammered  Millicent. 

"  Oh,  you  would  have  heard,"  rejoined  Bel- 
wood, "  even  in  your  retreat  here,  had  such  an 
event  come  off,  though,  I  confess  Helen's  ac- 
quaintance with  you,  now  I  know  of  it,  is  a  mys- 
tery to  me,  and  the  more,  as  I  can  not  get  her 
to  explain  herself.  I  was  astonished,  when  we 
met  this  morning,  to  find  you  were  such  friends." 

"Miss  Belwood  is  not  with  you,  now,  then, 
sir?"  said  Millicent,  receding  and  making  no 
direct  reply  to  his  remark. 

"Ha!  you  will  only  harp  on  that  one  string. 
Suppose  JNIiss  Belwood  is  not  here,  will  not  Mr. 
Belwood  do?" 

"It  was  Miss  Belwood  I  came  to  meet,  sir," 
replied  Millicent;  "and  as  she  does  not  appear 
to  be  present,  you  must  be  aware  I  can  not  with 
any  propriety,  remain."  And  bending,  she  turn- 
ed away. 

"Stay,"  said  Belwood,  earnestly,  "stay.  Miss 
Rennel,  if  you  have  not  quite  forgotten  the  past. 
Time  was,  when  Mr.  Belwood  was  not  an  object 
of  such  contempt  to  you — when,  at  least,  you 
were  not  above  speaking,  above  listening,  to 
him." 

"I  remember  that  time,  sir.  I  was  then  a 
poor,  untaught,  toiling  girl — without  kindred, 
without  friends.  I  remember,  too,  you  were  my 
master.  But  my  situation  is  now  very  different, 
and  I  must  claim  to  be  differently  treated." 

"  You  are  unkind,  ungenerous.  Have  I  not 
treated  you  with  the  utmost  consideration  ? 
Even  when  you  were  the  poor  girl  you  describe, 
did  I  not  always  .show  you,  whenever  I  visited 


the  works,  that  I  had  a  great  partiality  for  you? 
Yes,  you  must  recollect  this.  You  know,  on  the 
night  of  the  explosion,  I  had  you  removed  from 
the  pit  in  my  carriage,  and  conveyed  to  Belwood 
House.  If  I  had  not,  most  unfortunately,  been 
called  away,  you  should  never  have  left  it." 

"  I  must  not  listen  to  such  expressions  as 
these,  sir.  Let  me  remind  you  once  more  that 
I  have  come  to  speak  to  Miss  Belwood  ;  and  if 
she  is  not  here,  I  must  leave  you." 

"  You  will  not  even  let  me  congratulate  you, 
then,  on  the  change  in  your  fortune  ? — for  I  heard 
of  your  being  adopted  by  Mrs.  Grantley.  Nay, 
pardon  me,  I  will  no  longer  detain  you  from 
Helen,  though  I  would  indeed  give  kingdoms, 
if  I  possessed  them,  to  protract  our  interview. 
But  I  must  trouble  you  to  walk  up  to  the  car- 
riage, as  Helen  is  too  ill  to  alight,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  alarm  to  your  worthy  governesses,  who 
might  have  caught  the  sound  of  wheels,  I  left 
the  carriage  in  the  lane." 

Millicent  hesitated  a  moment.  "  This  is  un- 
fortunate," she  said  ;  "but  having  come  so  far, 
I  can  not  turn  back  :  only  I  must  beg  you  to 
hasten,  sir,  if  you  please." 

Belwood  made  no  pause  till  they  reached  the 
lane,  where,  as  he  had  said,  the  carriage  was 
waiting  in  charge  of  a  mounted  postillion.  Seiz- 
ing the  handle  of  the  door,  he  offered  Millicent 
his  arm. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Millicent,  retreating  a 
few  paces,  as  a  sudden  apprehension  of  treach- 
ery occurred  to  her.  "I  will  speak  to  Miss 
Belwood  here." 

"But  she  is  so  ill,"  urged  Belwood;  "and 
you  will  be  more  comfortable  yourself,  too,  in 
the  carriage." 

"  If — if  you  will  ask  her,"  said  Millicent, 
slightly  agitated,  "I  think — " 

"  She  dare  not  expose  herself  to  the  night 
air,"  said  Belwood  impatiently,  "but  as  you  in- 
sist upon  it,  I  wnll  ask  her."  And  he  added, 
opening  the  carriage  door,  "  Helen,  would  you 
like  to  come  out?" 

A  rustling  noise  was  heard  in  the  vehicle, 
and  to  his  amazement,  Helen  stepped  forth. 

"Devil!"  he  said,  below  his  breath,  recoiling 
as  if  stung  by  a  serpent;  "what  brousht  you 
here  ?" 

"Do  not  be  so  angry,  Charles,"  answered 
Helen.  "I  thought  as  the  evening  was  so  fine, 
you  would  not  object  to  my  following  you,  and 
finding  the  carriage  here,  I  waited  a  little,  hop- 
ing Miss  Rennel  might  be  able  to  come  out." 

A  muttered  curse  was  Belwood's  reply,  as 
unprepared  how  to  act,  now  his  original  design 
was  frustrated,  he  turned  away. 

For  a  moment  Helen  was  undecided  whether 
to  follow  him,  and  entreat  forgiveness,  or  to  ad- 
vance to  Millicent,  who,  equally  perplexed,  felt, 
as  on  meeting  Belwood,  a  diffidence  natural  to 
the  refined  delicacy  of  her  mind,  in  address- 
ing one  formerly  so  much  her  superior.  But 
Helen,  when  her  first  panic  subsided,  found  her 
very  distraction  a  source  of  strength  and  confi- 
dence. 

Again  she  was  face  to  face  with  the  only  one 
of  her  sex  privy  to  her  secret.  A  strange 
mysterious  tie  governed  and  connected  them ; 
and  without  being  acquainted  with  the  exact 
circumstances  of  the  judicial  inquiry  respecting 
her  infant  at  which  Millicent  had  been  arraigned, 
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or  having  any  precise  information  on  tiie  subject, 
she  knew,  Irom  certain  vague  rumors,  that  this 
unsought  association  had  well-nigh  been  fatal  to 
Millicent.  Thus,  though  they  had  met  but 
once  before,  and  then  only  for  a  few  minutes, 
Millicent  seemed  an  old  and  tried  friend,  on 
whose  bosom  she  could  throw  herself,  in  her 
despair  and  her  isolation,  without  fear  of  being 
repulsed,  reproached,  or  betrayed. 

"You  will  think  me  very  inconsiderate  for 
troubling  you  to  come  so  far,  instead  of  meeting 
you  at  your  gate,"  she  said,  stammering;  for 
though,  from  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
Belwood's  purpose  was  only  too  obvious  to  her- 
self, she  hoped  that  it  might  not  have  been  ob- 
served by  Millicent.  "Be  assured,  it  was  not 
from  want  of  regard,"  she  added,  with  an  affec- 
tionate pressure  of  her  hand.  "I  have  long 
prayed  to  see  you,  though  fearing  we  should 
never  meet  again.  I  can  not  tell  you  how 
melancholy  that  has  made  me,  how  it  has 
weighed  on  my  mind,  and  often  cost  me  tears. 
But  you  tremble,  dear,  and  seem  so  flurried. 
If  you  do  not  like  our  being  by  ourselves,  I  will 
call  Charles."     But  she  said  this  uneasily. 

"Oh,  no!  no!"  replied  Millicent.  "It  is  not 
that.  The  truth  is,  I  am  distressed  at  being 
here  at  all.  Had  you  come  to  see  me  at  the 
school,  it  would  have  been  so  much  better.  I 
should  then  have  been  so  happy  to  meet  you." 

"And  I  should  have  preferred  it  myself,  but 
Charles — that  is,  on  reflection,  I  thought  we 
had  better  meet  privately.  But  shall  I  walk 
down  to  the  school  with  you  now?" 

"  If  you  are  not  too  ill,  I  would  beg  you  to  do 
so,  and  I  can  answer  your  questions  as  we  go." 

"  It  is  just  what  I  should  like.  Shall  we  take 
this  path?" 

"  Yes."     And  they  turned  toward  the  school. 

"You  must  not  think  I  am  merely  compli- 
menting you,  dear  friend,"  resumed  Helen,  "  but 
I^n  not  help  saying  how  glad  I  am  to  find  you 
as  you  are — in  a  station  which,  in  truth,  you 
seemed  to  be  born  for.  Let  me  tell  you.  too, 
you  have  come  upon  me  like  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, chasing  the  shadows  from  my  heart ;  and 
now  you  are  with  me  I  feel  a  degree  of  security, 
such  as  I  have  not  known  for  a  long  time. 
Ever  since  that  dreadful  night,  I  have  lived  in 
perpetual  terror." 

"  How  sad  for  you !  And  yet  there  was  no- 
thing, as  far  as  I  ever  knew,  to  inculpate  you. 
You  could  have  no  cause  for  apprehension." 

"  Was  there  not  some  rumor — some  suspicion  ? 
I  heard  there  was  something,  though  what  1 
could  never  learn." 

"  No.  Your  name  was  not  mentioned;  and  1 
believe  the  circumstances,  up  to  the  moment  of 
my  being  found  in  the  church-yard,  can  only  be 
told  by  me,  so  you  will  really  do  very  wrong  to 
entertain  any  fears." 

"Your  words  give  me  new  heart — almost 
new  life,  dear  Millicent — if  I  may  call  you  so. 
I  can  now  raise  my  face,  when  I  return  among 
my  friends,  without  trembling.  Yon  are  prob- 
ably aware  I  have  not  yet  avowed  my  mar- 
riage?" 

"  I  conjectured  so,  from  an  expression  of  Mr. 
Belwood's.  It  must  make  you  very  unhappy,  I 
am  sure." 

"  It  does,  indeed ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there 
is,  I  think,  no  longer  any  reason  for  conceal- 


ment." She  stopped  abruptly,  and  there  was  a 
moment's  pause. 

"Do  you  reside  in  this  town  now?"  said 
Millicent,  at  length,  to  turn  the  conversation. 

"  Oh,  no !  we  leave  to-morrow.  My  cousin 
Charles,  who  has  a  great  distaste  for  the  country, 
goes  to  London,  and  I  move  about  for  the  air, 
and  partly,  indeed,  because  1  do  not  like  to  be 
at  home.  But  how  the  moments  fly !  Here  is 
the  gate,  and  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  you  on  a 
point  long  next  my  heart,  and  which  I  can  not 
think  of,  even  now,  with  composure.  Do  you 
know  what  became  of  my  child?" 

"It  was  buried  in  the  church-yard,  as  you 
wished,  by  Mr.  Thornhill." 

"Mr.  Thornhill!"  said  Helen,  in  a  startled 
tone.     "  Did  Mr.  Thornhill  know  it  was  mine  ?" 

"I  fear  he  did,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  He 
never  actually  said  so." 

And,  anxious  to  spare  Helen's  feelings,  she 
would  have  suppressed  the  severe  cross-examin- 
ation she  had  sustained  from  the  doctor ;  but 
the  disconsolate  lady,  perceiving  that  something 
was  withheld,  so  pressed  her  with  questions, 
that  she  was  obliged  to  disclose  it.  She  scarcely 
noticed  how  Helen  was  aflected  by  the  commu- 
nication, being  too  much  agitated  herself,  as, 
with  a  sickening  qualm,  she  thought  of  the  time 
their  conversation  had  consumed. 

"I  must  really  leave  you  now,"  she  said  "I 
am  quite  in  terror  lest  my  absence  should  be 
discovered." 

"Then,  I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer,"  re- 
plied Helen,  tenderly  kissing  her  cheek.  "But 
you  will  bid  Charles  good-by.  He  is,  I  see, 
close  behind  us." 

"  I  would  rather  not  speak  to  him  again,  if 
you  will  excuse  me,"  said  Millicent.  And,  re- 
turning Helen's  salute,  she  glided  through  the 
gate. 

Passing  rapidly  on,  she  came,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  the  house,  and  softly  opened  the 
door,  finding  the  hall,  as  she  had  lelt  it,  quiet 
and  untenanted.  At  this  moment,  the  door  by 
which  she  had  entered  was  again  opened,  and, 
turning,  she  beheld  Jacintha. 

"I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  walk.  Miss 
Rennel,"  said  the  governess,  with  malignant 
triumph.  "  It  is  a  very  proper  hour,  certainly, 
for  a  young  lady  of  our  establishment  to  have  a 
clandestine  meeting  with  a  gentleman." 

Millicent  was  speechless. 

"  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  go  to  your 
room,"  pursued  Jacintha,  "and  remember,  if 
you  please,  you  are  not  to  leave  it  again,  till  you 
are  directed  to  leave  the  house." 

She  was  to  be  expelled  ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

What  a  strange  and  inscrutable  problem — 
what  an  unfathomable  enigma — are  the  striking 
inequalities,  the  wide  and  capricious  distinctions, 
the  contrasts  of  life  I  To  one,  all  is  perpetually 
smooth  and  brilliant,  untainted  by  a  breath  of 
misfortune,  without  a  shadow  of  disappointment. 
To  another,  it  is  the  accursed  and  barren  ground, 
the  sweat  of  the  brow,  every  step  a  struggle, 
every  experience  a  disaster.  One  is  given  ji 
summer  day,  rising,  like  Phoebus,  in  soft  aini 
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subdued  light,  expanding  into  dazzling  sunshine, 
setting  tranquilly  in  beauteous  and  mellow 
radiance.  Another  is  the  tossing  sea — the  dark, 
tempestuous,  and  lowering  sky,  the  rushing  of 
foam-covered  waves,  the  hoarse  roar  of  breakers, 
the  wreck  dashed  on  rocks  ! 

Poor  Millicent !  Her  lot  had,  indeed,  been 
cast  in  a  dry  place,  far  from  refreshing  waters  ! 

She  buried  her  head  on  her  pillow  in  a  pas- 
sion of  despair.  What  shame,  what  disgrace, 
was  she  doomed  to  suffer  ! — undeservedly  !  in- 
nocently ! 

Burning  tears,  wrung  like  blood  from  her 
heart,  streamed  down  her  cheeks ;  her  throat 
quivered  with  half-suppressed  sobs;  and,  for 
once,  her  innate  self-reliance  seemed  completely 
to  fail.  How  could  she  face  Mrs.  Grantley  ! — 
how  meet  the  ignominy  awaiting  her  ! 

That  appearances,  as  they  would  be  repre- 
sented by  Jacintha,  were  greatly  against  her, 
was  undeniable — amounting,  in  the  most  favor- 
able interpretation,  to  a  gross  and  inexcusable 
breach  of  propriety,  committed  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  scandalous.  Such  was  the 
conclusion  they  would  inevitably  suggest;  and 
though,  in  point  of  fact,  the  refutation  was  in 
her  own  hands,  she  could  not  make  the  state- 
ment necessary  to  exculpation,  as  it  would,  if 
rendered  intelligible,  be  a  betrayal  of  Helen. 

Incessantly,  the  same  harassing  thoughts, 
the  same  dread  fears  and  gloomy  forebodings, 
smote,  bewildered,  distracted  her.  Ruin,  in  its 
most  hideous  form — Despair,  in  its  wildest  as- 
pect, seemed  to  stand  before  her,  insatiable, 
pitiless — claiming  her  as  their  rightful  prey. 
So  often  as  she  had  looked  forward  with  fond 
hope,  so  often  flattered  herself  with  anticipa- 
tions and  presages  of  the  future,  and  now,  in 
one  fatal  moment,  her  expectations,  her  bright 
and  treasured  dreams,  were  to  vanish  forever, 
as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  She  had  seen  too 
much  of  Mrs.  Grantley's  strict  views  and  in- 
flexible principles  to  have  any  doubt  that  such 
would  be  the  case ;  and.  abandoned  by  her,  she 
saw  herself  cast  again  on  the  world,  friendless 
and  destitute  as  at  first. 

Yet,  no !  She  possessed,  even  in  this  cruel 
and  desperate  situation,  one  mighty  Hope — one 
Tower  of  Refuge — one  Source  of  Strength, 
which  she  had  not  then.  Desolate  as  she  might 
become,  without  kindred,  without  home,  she  was 
no  longer  without  God. 

The  thought  gave  her  new  courage.  Her 
tears  continued  to  flow,  indeed,  but  they  welled 
up  more  gently,  with  less  and  less  bitterness. 
Profound  as  was  her  sorrow,  she  could  now 
hear  the  whispers  of  Faith,  soft  and  low  as 
.iEolian  chords,  soothing,  inspiring  her.  Kneel- 
ing by  the  bedside,  she  prayed — committed  her- 
self to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  freely,  un- 
reservedly, asking  only  strength  for  His  burden, 
trust  in  His  mercy;  and  then,  as  if  feeling  her 
petition  would  be  heard,  arose  resigned,  if  not 
comforted. 

She  opened  the  window  and  looked  forth, 
finding  a  genial  influence  in  the  universal  still- 
ness. Huge  clouds  had  come  up  with  midnight, 
like  a  dismal  pail,  enveloping  both  sky  and  stars, 
but  moonlight  still  gleamed  forth,  not,  indeed, 
as  before,  in  a  calm  and  silvery  flood,  but  in 
expiring  flashes,  fiiful  and  faint.  Yet  the  same 
profound  repose  every  wtiere  reigned.     Not  a 


breath  of  wind  could  be  heard  ;  and  trees  and 
shrubs  and  flowers,  earth  and  heaven,  were  alike 
hushed  and  still. 

Long  it  was  before  she  closed  the  lattice,  and 
sought  her  pillow,  less  for  sleep  than  reflection. 
Day  had  broken  before  her  eyes  closed,  and 
then  she  saw  again,  in  her  uneasy  slumber,  the 
same  sad  train  of  mournful  and  drooping  images, 
unbroken  by  a  single  ray  of  hope  or  consolation. 

All  the  morning  she  was  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  a  visit  from  Miss  Jumpsen,  who, 
however,  did  not  appear,  although,  pursuant  to 
Jacintha's  injunction,  she  remained  in  her  cham- 
ber. Meals  were  brought  to  her  by  a  servant, 
and  the  day  passed  without  any  other  incident, 
to  be  succeeded  by  another  tedious  and  sleepless 
night. 

Late  next  morning,  she  was  visited  by  Miss 
Jumpsen,  who,  indeed,  had  not  agreed  very 
readily  to  her  sister's  sentence  of  expulsion, 
partly,  if  truth  must  be  told,  in  consideration  of  the 
pecuniary  loss,  and  partly  from  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  such  severe  measures.  But  Jacintha, 
with  her  usual  self-will,  over-ruled  all  objec- 
tions, depicting  Millicent's  supposed  dereliction 
in  the  most  odious  colors,  and  while  eniaiging 
on  the  discredit  it  would,  if  known,  bring  on  the 
school,  she  placed  in  the  strongest  light  the  per- 
nicious effect  such  an  associate  must  have  on 
the  other  pupils,  so  easily  swayed  by  their 
seniors.  To  add  weight  to  this,  she  repre- 
sented lier  conduct  in  general  from  the  moment 
of  her  admission  into  the  establishment,  as 
irredeemably  bad,  entailing  a  responsibility  they 
had  not  expected,  and  from  which,  if  her  opinion 
was  worth  consideration,  they  could  not  relieve 
themselves  too  soon. 

"I  have  come.  Miss  Rennel,  to  discharge  a 
very  painful  duty,"  said  Miss  Jumpsen,  on  en- 
tering. ''Your  behavior,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
has  lately  been  very  bad  ;  but  I  am  positively 
shocked  to  hear  of  your  last  transgression. 
Comparisons  are  odious,  but  I  must  say,  in  com- 
mon justice,  that  I  believe  such  conduct  would 
not  be  tolerated  among  the  boys  at  Mr.  Little- 
john's.  Of  course,  therefore,  it  can  not  be  suf- 
fered here — no,  not  for  a  moment." 

Millicent  looked  up,  as  if  about  to  speak,  but 
cheeked  herself. 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  an  explanation,"  resumed 
Miss  Jumpsen,  "  because,  to  be  plain  with  you, 
the  thing  speaks  for  itself,  and  is  so  perfectly 
outrageous,  that  it  admits  of  no  excuse.  Under 
these  circumstances,  but  one  resource  is  left  me 
— the  last  stringent  penalty  our  little  community 
can  impose.     You  will  be  expelled." 

"I  trust,  madam,"  said  Millieent,  with  the 
strange  calm  she  sometimes  assumed  in  moments 
of  difficulty,  "you  have  reflected  on  the  stigma 
such  a  decision  will  fix  upon  me.  I  could  easily 
prove  that  I  have  done  nothing  wrong,  but,  in  that 
case,  I  must  break  a  promise  of  the  most  solemn 
kind.  Yet,  believe  me,  madam,  it  was  not  to 
meet  a  gentleman  that  I  went  out,  but  a  lady." 

"  Do  not  aggravate  your  fault.  Miss  Rennel, 
by  a  course  of  prevarication,"  returned  Susan, 
severely.  "  It  is  time  3'ou  should  know  that 
Miss  Jacintha,  seeing  you  leave  the  house,  fol- 
lowed you,  and  reached  the  gate  just  as  you 
walked  away  with  a  gentleman.  I  am  grieved 
that  she  did  not  stop  you,  and  bring  you  back, 
but  she  was  so  horror-stricken,  it  seems,  that 
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she  did  not  know  what  to  do.  You  will  see  now 
the  utter  futility  of  denying  the  charge." 

"  I  do,  madam ;  yet  still  assure  you  I  am  in- 
nocent." 

"  Oh,  hush !  hush !  I  entreat,"  cried  Miss 
Jumpsen.  "Do  think  what  you  are  saying; 
and  how  dreadful — how  very  heinous,  these 
falsehoods  are.  You  have  indeed  profited  little 
by  my  instructions,  but  I  can  not  expect  my 
humble  efforts  to  succeed,  when  )'ou  have  even 
gained  nothing  from  the  pious  ministry  of  that 
angel  in  human  form — the  Reverend  Firebrass 
Dobbs.  Oh  !  Miss  Rennel,  I  fear  for  you — I  do 
indeed.  I  trust  you  have  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Papists  or  Jesuits  ;  but  this  mystery — 
these  nocturnal  meetings — really  they  are  ap- 

{)alling.  Read  your  Bible,  Miss  Rennel.  Asa 
ast  advice,  I  beg  of  you  to  read  your  Bible." 

MiUicent  inclined  her  head. 

"And  now  1  have  only  a  lew  words  to  add," 
resumed  Susan.  "A  letter  was  sent  yesterday 
to  Mrs.  Grantley,  reporting  this  dreadful  trans- 
action, and  the  consequences  to  you,  and  I  am 
expecting  every  moment  that  some  one  will  ar- 
rive to  take  you  home.  You  will,  therefure,  get 
your  things  together,  as  I  am  anxious  that  you 
should  not  remain  here  a  moment  longer  than  is 
absolutely  unavoidable." 

It  was  only  what  Millicent  knew  would  hap- 
pen, and  yet,  when  Miss  Jumpsen  withdrew, 
her  grief,  which  had  seemed  subdued,  resumed 
its  former  intensity.  Innocence  is  said  to  be 
strong  and  courageous  under  persecution,  sus- 
tained and  fortified  by  self-approval;  but  those 
who  have  suffered  tell  a  different  tale,  and  one, 
alas !  but  too  strongly  marked  with  the  impress 
of  truth.  Millicent  certainly  felt  satisfaction  in 
conscious  rectitude,  but  it  did  not  diminish  the 
odium  of  her  situation,  or  render  it  at  all  more 
supportable. 

She  was  arou.sed  at  length  by  the  entrance  of 
a  housemaid,  who  said, 

"  You  are  wanted  in  the  drawing-room,  miss," 
and.  presented  a  card. 

Millicent's  pale  cheek  grew  whiter  as  she 
read  the  name — 

Mrs.  Grantley. 

"T  will  come  directly,"  she  said. 

She  lingered  a  moment,  in  a  vain  effbrt  to 
compose  herself,  raising  a  deprecatory  look  to 
heaven.  Then  she  slowly  descended  to  the 
drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Grantley — for  it  was  indeed  she — was 
conversing  with  the  two  sisters,  but  hearing  the 
door  open,  she  turned  round,  and  encountered 
Millicent's  appealing,  supplicating  gaze. 

"My  dear,  dear  child  !"  she  cried,  hastening 
to  meet  her. 

Millicent  uttered  a  cry,  and  sank  in  her  arms. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  so  fruitful  in 
misery  as  hasty  attachments,  formed  without 
consideration,  pursued  in  defiance  of  reason. 
The  mystery  of  a  woman's  heart  is  in  nothing 
so  inexplicable,  so  decided,  so  grand.  Its  affec- 
tion is  eternal!  Reverse  or  disaster,  insult  or 
wrong,  oppression,  cruelty — nothing  can  efface 
the  deep,   indelible  impress  of  her  first  love. 


Long  it  is  blind,  willful,  immovable ;  and  even 
when  her  eyes  are  opened,  when  the  flattering 
illusions  and  golden  dreams  of  romance  have 
vanished,  when  reality's  cup  of  gall  has  been 
drained  to  the  dregs,  still  she  loves^even  though 
she  can  not  respect. 

Helen  Belwood  had  been  too  soon  awakened 
to  the  vicious  character  of  her  husband.  His 
handsome  person,  which  had  so  dazzled  and 
fascinated  her,  could  not,  now  it  was  stripped 
of  its  borrowed  arts,  hide  the  deformity  within. 
She  was  now  no  participator  of  his  brilliant  con- 
versation, formerly  devoted  wholly  to  her,  and 
from  which  she  had  experienced  and  anticipated 
so  much  happiness.  Taunts  and  jeers,  revilings 
and  curses — even  blows,  had  burst  and  dispelled 
her  dreams — made  her  know  the  melancholy  and 
agonizing  truth,  that  the  object  of  her  fond,  ar- 
dent adoration  was  but  a  gilded  stock.  And  yet 
she  worshiped  him — blending  her  love,  it  is  true, 
with  terror,  but  still  loving — setting  him  up  as 
an  idol,  though  a  Juggernaut. 

It  is  needless  to  state  in  detail  the  grounds 
she  had  for  suspecting  that  the  answer  he 
brought  from  the  school,  in  reply  to  her  note  to 
Millicent,  was  a  fabrication,  and  that  he  had  in 
hand  some  evil  design  of  his  own.  It  has  been 
shown  that  she  followed  him,  determined,  at 
whatever  risk,  to  prevent  injury  to  her  friend. 

But  the  great  defect  of  her  character  main- 
tained its  pernicious  ascendency.  The  same 
indecision  which  had  betrayed  her  into  a  pre- 
cijiitate  engagement,  a  clandestine  mairiage, 
and  a  fatal  promise  of  secrecy,  and  which  was 
constantly  creating  new  dilficulties,  now  made 
her  pause,  waver,  and  deliberate.  She  reached 
the  Common,  and  found  the  traveling  carriage, 
confirming  her  worst  suspicions,  but  how,  sup- 
posing them  true,  could  she  venture  to  present 
herself  to  Behvood?  After  all,  too,  Millicent 
might  not  come  out,  and  even  did  it  happen 
otherwise,  she  was  on  the  spot  to  befriend  and 
protect  her.     And  so  it  happened  ! 

Belwood  started  that  night  for  London,  with- 
out again  seeing  her;  and  left  to  follow  her  own 
inclinations,  she  set  out  in  the  morning  for  home. 
From  a  circumstance  which  transpiied,  how- 
ever, she  imagined  that  Millicent's  stray  from 
the  school  had  been  discovered;  and  compre- 
hending at  once  the  embarrassing  position  this 
would  place  her  in,  she  determined  to  communi- 
cate what  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Thornhill,  and 
entreat  him,  as  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Grantley's,  to 
clear  Millicent  from  blame. 

The  doctor  listened  to  her  disclosures  in  si 
lence,  but  evidently  with  deep  interest. 

"  When  we  parted,"  she  said,  in  concluding 
the  recital,  "  I  could  not  help  looking  through 
the  railings,  to  see  if  she  arrived  safe  at  the 
house  ;  and  then  I  observed  a  figure  start  from 
behind  a  tree  and  follow  her.  It  was  a  vioman, 
and,  I  fancy,  one  of  the  teachers,  who  had  prob- 
ably been  watching  us." 

"The  natural  consequence  of  your  round- 
about proceedings,  Helen,"  said  the  irritable 
doctor.  "  Why  could  you  not  go  openly  to  the 
school,  and  ask  to  see  the  girl,  without  so  much 
fuss  and  mystery?" 

"I  had  particular  reasons  for  secrec}',  dear 
sir,"  replied  Helen,  coloring,  and  looking  down. 
She  might  have  added,  that  she  had  acted  at  the 
dictation  of  Belwoo<l. 
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"You  always  have,"  said  Mr.  Thornhill. 
"  Now,  no  crying,  Helen,  but  sit  down,  like  a 
good,  sensible  girl,  and  let  me  talk  to  you  as  a 
parent ;  for  indeed  I  look  upon  you  as  my  child. 
I  may  claim  to  do  so,  partly  from  my  connection 
with  your  dear  mother,  and  partly  because,  at 
my  decease,  all  I  possess  will  be  yours." 

"You  are  too  good,"  answered  Helen,  in 
tears.  "Nothing  could  compensate  me  for  your 
loss." 

'Well,  well,  don't  cry.  I  want  to  make  you 
happy,  but  it  will  be  quite  impossible,  if  you 
persist  in  such  a  dreadful  tissue  of  mysteries. 
And  now  I  come  to  an  important  point,  which 
I  have  long  wished  to  speak  to  you  about.  How 
is  it  that  you  have  not  yet  avowed  your  mar- 
riage ?" 

"  My  husband  will  not  permit  me,"  was  the 
scarcely  audible  reply. 

"  Your  husband  ! — a  pretty  husband,  certain- 
ly !  But  why  not  say  Charles  Belwood  at  once  ? 
1  know  very  well  it  is  he." 

Helen  was  silent. 

"There  it  is,  you  see,"  cried  Thornhill. 
"You  have  no  decision,  Helen — no  courage. 
Do  act  more  for  yourself,  and  by  yourself,  or 
there  is  no  saying  what  mischief  may  happen." 

"  I  know — I  know  I  am  a  weak,  foolish,  help- 
less creature — a  coward — miserably,  wretchedly 
fearful.  But  do  not  deem  me  indifferent  on  this 
subject.  You  forget  1  am  bound  to  wait  my 
husband's  compliance — bound  by  an  oath." 

"  That  is  what  vexes,  what  exasperates  me. 
How  could  you  enter  into  such  a  contract  blind- 
folded, without  confiding  it  even  to  me  ?  You 
could  not  trust  me,  yet  you  trust  so  implicitly,  so 
indiscreetly  to  others." 

"  Your  reproaches  are  too  just.  I  have  indeed 
trusted  indiscreetly.  And  yet — yes,  I  may  be 
wronging  him." 

"  You  are  -wronging  yourself,  and  most  griev- 
ously. While  your  uncle  was  alive,  I  could 
imagine  a  reason  for  secrecy,  though  he  would, 
I  think,  in  spite  of  your  precautions,  certainly 
have  discovered  the  marriage  by  this  time.  But 
now,  when  you  are  absolved  from  control,  free 
to  act  as  you  please,  I  really  can  conceive  no 
possible  pretext  for  delay.  Can  3'ou  yourself 
name  one '?" 

"  No.  But  my  husband  may  have  a  reason — 
he  must,  or  he  would  not,  surely,  keep  me  in 
such  misery." 

"Such  bondage,  you  mean,  my  poor  child. 
But  as  it  is,  till  you  take  some  resolute  step  your- 
self I  do  not  see  how  I  can  help  you." 

"  No,  no,  you  can  not — not  now,  at  least. 
Soon,  I  hope,  these  sad  fears  and  troubles  will 
pass  away,  and  bring  me  security,  if  not  happi- 
ness. But  let  me  speak  to  you  aaain  of  Milli- 
cent  Rennel.  You  will  write  to  Mrs.  Grantley 
about  her,  will  you  not  ?" 

'  Yes.    Have  you  any  other  request  to  make  ?" 

"I  would  beg  you  to  think  kindly  of  me,  as 
you  have  hitherto  done.  Your  friendship  is  my 
only  consolation." 

Thornhill  pressed  her  hand,  and  turned  away, 
not  trusting  his  voice  with  a  reply. 

For  some  time,  Helen,  full  of  the  painful  sub- 
ject they  had  been  discussing,  was  absorbed  in 
reverie,  sad,  sombre,  and  depressed.  Her  tender 
sensibility  was  wounded  by  his  roughness,  which 
indeed,  though.she  knew  it  to  be  associated  with 


the  kindest  intentions,  had  the  effect  of  repelling 
her  confidence,  when  she  was  most  inclined  to 
bestow  it.  Her  timorous,  shrinking  nature  re- 
quired to  be  encouraged,  persuaded,  almost  flat- 
tered, into  any  disclosure  of  her  secret  fears ; 
and  Thornhill's  fretful  irritability  alarmed  and 
unnerved  her.  Unhappily,  with  a  character  so 
infirm,  there  was  not  one  to  whom  she  could  turn 
for  support  and  counsel. 

About  a  week  after  their  conversation,  she 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  breakfast-room,  brooding 
over  the  same  desponding  reflections,  when  a 
servant  informed  her  that  one  of  the  pitmen  was 
in  the  hall,  wishing  to  speak  to  her. 

"I  can  not  see  him  to-day,"  replied  Helen. 
He  had  better  tell  his  business  to  you." 

"  I  said  so,  miss,  but  he  won't.  He  says,  you 
wouldn't  like  nobody  to  know  about  it." 

A  sudden  panic  seized  the  young  lady — a 
strange,  instinctive  fear,  making  the  blood  rush 
to  her  heart. 

"  This  is  very  singular,"  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's reflection.     "  Is  the  man  so  positive  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss,  he  says  he  won't  go  avvay  till  he 
sees  you." 

"He  is  in  some  difReulty,  perhaps,"  returned 
Helen,  striving  to  rally.  "Here" — and  she  drew 
out  her  purse — "  take  him — but,  no  !  let  him 
come  in,  Sarah.     I  will  see  him." 

In  a  few  moments,  the  visitor,  who  was  no 
otherthan  Black  Jem  was  introduced,  wearing  an 
air  of  sullen  insolence,  which,  however,  softened 
as  he  glanced  around,  involuntarily  overawed 
by  the  display  of  so  much  sumptuousness  and 
luxury.  Neither  could  he  entirely  shake  off,  in 
Helen's  presence,  his  innate  sense  of  inferiority, 
or  the  show  of  humble  deference  he  was  aecus- 
tomejl  to  pay  superiors.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, Helen's  startled  look  gave  him  courage. 

"I  am  told  you  desire  to  speak  to  me,"  she 
said,  after  eying  him  a  moment  in  silence,  her 
tones  too  plainly  betraying  agitation.  "  I  do  not 
know  what  you  can  have  to  say,  but  I  did  not 
like  to  refuse  you.     Are  you  in  any  distress  ?" 

"  Not  partickler,  marm,"  answered  the  miner, 
with  a  familiar  grin  ;  "  no,  marm.  I  only  jist 
wanted  to  tell  you  smmut.  But  we  be  by  our- 
selves, marm,  bain't  us  ?"  And  he  looked  cau- 
tiously round. 

"  Yes — yes,"  said  Helen,  trembling  violently. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Jem  renewed  his  grin. 

"  Doan't  'ee  go  far  to  worrit  yourself  marm," 
he  said.  "  It's  a  friend  as  ha'  coomed  to  'ee — 
a  friend  as  ha'  keept  it  to  his-self  all  the  time 
thee  were  away,  never  lettin'  on  to  nobody.  I 
know'd  as  you'd  coome  bock  agen,  and  now  us 
is  here  by  ourselves,  I  bairu't  goin'  to  turn 
about  on  'ee,  never  fear." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  Helen, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said.  "  You  must 
tell  me  your  object  in  plainer  terms,  if  you  wish 
me  to  he  of  service  to  you." 

"  Sarvice!  Well,  may  be  I  do — and  may  be 
I  can  be  of  sarvice,  too  :  that's  jist  as  it  turn  up 
— head  or  tail.  But  the  lung  and  shart  on  it  be 
this — I  be  coom  about  a  babby." 

Helen  could  not  repress  a  start.  She  would 
have  turned  away,  but  the  fascination  of  a  basi- 
lisk riv{;ted  her  eyes  on  Jem. 

"I  bain't  goin'  to  make  nuts  on  it,  marm,  for 
it  ain't  no  use,  and  wouldn't  do  no  good  to  nay- 
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ther  on  us.  But  may  be  thee'll  moind  a  weneh 
as  were  here  ance — ane  of  our  pit  volk,  marm, 
MillRennel?" 

"What  of  her?"  faintly  murmured  Helen. 

"  Whoy,  marm,  there  were  a  blow  up  in  the 
pit  a  toime  ago,  and  Milly  were  one  of  them  as 
was  hurted  ;  so  what  does  the  young  squire  do 
but  has  lugged  her  up  here,  for  he'd  got  his  eye 
an  her,  arxin  your  pardon,  for  a  good  bit  afore. 
She  were  dead-beat,  loike,  and  didn't  know  about 
it;  but  in  the  noigtit  I' finds  her  come  out  agen, 
as  right  as  wax.  I  picked  her  up  in  the  church- 
yard  marm." 

•'  The  church-yard  ?" 

"  Yeez,  marm,  a  queer  sart  of  a  place,  warnt 
it  ?  She'd  dug  up  a  grave  there,  too,  jist  as  ane 
'ud  scoop  out  a  fiower-pot,  and,  dang  her  !  she 
warnt  without  summut  to  shove  in't.  Nobody 
'ad  guess  hardly  as  it  were  a  dead  babby. 

A  mist  came  over  Helen's  eyes  ;  the  room 
seemed  to  whirl  round  ;  but  she  neither  moved 
nor  spoke. 

"  She's  took  better  care  on  ever  since,  marm, 
that  there  wench  is,"  resumed  Jem  ;  "  and  so 
'uU  I  be  when  all's  knowed  as  wull  be  knowed. 
But  I  wanted  to  say  as  the  babby  had  duds  on — 
as  foine  clothes,  marm,  as  ever  I  zeed — reg'lar 
slap-up,  and  what's  more  unkimmon,  were  wrap- 
ped over  in  a  Indjee  shawl.  So  it  couldn't  be 
hern,  could  it  marm  ?" 

Helen  made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  herself. 

"  I — I  really  can  not  hear  any  more  of  your 
story,"  she  said.  "It  seems  a  very  sad  and 
painful  one  though,  and — and  you  are  in  distress, 
BO  doubt."     And  she  drew  forth  her  purse. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  marm  ;  I  were  jist  goin'  to 
tell  'ee  as  none  of  the  babby's  things  'ud  got 
ony  sart  o'  mark  on  'em,  but  there  was  a  sum- 
mut tied  round  its  bit  of  a  neck,  toighter  nor 
were  ony  call  for,  as  were  stamped  wi'  a  name." 

"A  name!"  exclaimed  Helen,  convulsively. 

"It  were  this  eer,"  pursued  Jem,  holding  up  a 
handkerchief,  which  sent  a  cold  shudder  through 
her  frame  ;  "  and  the  name  on  it's  yourn,  marm 
— Helen  Belwood  !" 

A  cry  rose  to  Helen's  lips,  but  was  denied 
utterance.  She  then  made  a  step  toward  where 
Jem  was  standing,  but  suddenly  stopped. 

"This  is  most  extraordinary,"  she  said:  "but 
are  you  sure  it  is  my  name  on  the  handkerchief?" 

"  Jist  look  in  my  eye.  marm,  and  tell  us  if 
'ee  sees  ony  green  there?"  returned  Jem,  wink- 
ing. "  In  coorse,  I'se  zhure — zhure  as  death. 
But  I  never  let  on  to  nobody  whose  the  babby 
was,  noi-  how  it  were  murdered." 

"  Who  says  he  was  murdered  ? — who  will, 
who  can  say  it  ?"  cried  Helen,  with  a  burst  of 
anguish. 

"Ho!  it  ain't  no  use  o'  yo'  denoyin'  it,  marra  : 
it's  as  clear  as  snuff,  and  I  be  ready  to  take  my 
'davy-oath  on't.  The  babby  were  murdered, 
and  by  its  own  mother — by  yo'." 

Helen  seemed  stunned.  "By  mo!"  she  mur- 
mured, below  her  breath. 

"  Thai's  it — that's  the  pint,"  said  Jem. 

"You  have  come  here  to  terrify,  to  intimidate 
nae,"  cried  Helen,  speaking  with  convulsive 
vehemence.  "  What  has  this  horrible  story  to 
do  with  me  ?  But  I  know  your  object — you 
want  me  to  give  you  money  :  you  shall  have  it ! 
What  will  satisfy  you  ?" 

"A  hundred  pound." 


"Oh,  you  can  not  mean  this !  But  you  may 
not  know  that  I  am  poor — almost  penniless. 

"  Gammon  !  Do  'ee  mean  to  say,  as  thee 
ain't  got  a  hundred  pound  by  'ee  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  not." 

"  Do  'ee  moind  as  I'se  only  to  give  the  word 
to  old  Stuck,  the  headborough,  and  he'd  haul 
'ee  up  afore  a  magistrate  ? — not  our  young 
squoire,  but  Muster  Harley,  as  won't  squash  the 
consarn  :  it's  his  case." 

"  You  can  not — you  dare  not,  bring  such  a 
charge  against  me."  said  Helen,  her  teeth  al- 
most chattering.  "  Do  not  interrupt  me — do 
not,  in  pity,  even  name  it  again.  I  am  willing 
to  satisfy  you,  but  can  not :  I  will  give  you  all 
I  possess." 

Jem  mused  a  moment.  "How  much  ha'  thee 
got,  then  ?"  he  said. 

Helen  opened  a  desk,  and  drew  forth  some 
notes  and  a  few  sovereigns. 

"  Fiftv  pounds,"  she  replied  :  "you  may  take 
it  all." 

"  That'll  do  for  the  present,  then,''  returned 
Jem,  grasping  the  booty,  while  his  large  eyes 
flashed  with  delight.  "Itowght  to  be  the  hun- 
dred by  roights;  but  I  see  what  it  be — cut  and 
coome  agen.  And  I'll  just  take  these  eer  in,  to 
kick  the  beam,  loike," — and  he  snatched  a  pair 
of  bracelets  from  the  table. 

"  I  can  not  give  you  these,"  cried  Helen,  in 
despair  :  "  they  are  a  gift  from — from  my  hus- 
band. I  will  let  you  have  something  else,  but 
these  I  can  not  part  with." 

"  Somehow,  I've  took  quoite  a  fancy  to  'em, 
and  couldn't  let  'em  go,  thank  ye,  marm.  Find- 
in'  is  keepin' :  so  I'll  jist  say  good  mornin'." 

"  Will  nothing  move  you  ?"  cried  Helen,  im- 
ploringly. 

"  Stop  till  I  sees  'ee  agen,  marm,  and  then 
we'll  be  able,  maybe,  to  come  to  a  'greement. 
It  won't  be  long  fust,  don't  'ee  think  !  Haw  ! 
haw  !" — and  he  rolled  out  of  the  room. 

His  hoarse,  fiendish  laugh  still  rang  in  her 
ear — seemed  still  to  peal  forth — to  deride  and 
mock  her.  See  her  again  !  Yes,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  his  visit  would  be  too  soon  repeated 
— that  he  would  soon  subject  her  to  fresh  ex- 
actions 

At  first,  she  determined  to  avoid  further  an- 
noyance by  claiming  the  protection  of  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill  ;  but,  on  reflection,  she  saw  the  matter  in  a 
light  so  repulsive,  so  abhorrent  to  her  feelings, 
that  she  immediately  abandoned  the  idea.  In 
fact,  since  her  memorable  explanation  with 
Thornhill,  informing  him  of  her  marriage,  she 
could  never  bring  herself  to  speak  to  him,  in  any 
manner,  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  her 
child,  though,  from  what  Millicent  had  told  her, 
feeling  assured  that  they  were  all  known  to  him. 
But,  denied  this  resource,  might  she  not  fly  to 
Belwood  ? — to  her  husband  ?  No,  she  could 
never,  never,  tell  him  ! 

Such  were  the  sad  considerations  that  pressed 
continually  on  her  mind,  throwing  gloom  over 
every  object,  casting  the  blight  of  terror  over 
every  thought.  She  passed  the  day  in  continual 
apprehension,  and  sought  in  vain  for  rest  at  night, 
pursued  even  in  dreams  by  horrible  images,  all 
figuring  the  same  dark  tale  of  sorrow  and  ruin. 
And  still,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the  canker 
in  her  heart  worked  its  busy  and  insidious  way, 
paling  her  lovely  cheek,  dimming  her  radiant 
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eye,  till,  at  length,  little  trace  remained. in  her 
wasted  and  sinking  form,  of  her  once  striking 
beauty,  but  the  withered,  broken  flower,  droop- 
ing on  its  stem. 

Meanwhile,  Black  Jem,  as  soon  as  his  object 
was  attained,  had  hurried  otf  to  the  Pit-village, 
exulting  at  his  success.  An  inexhaustible  mine 
now  seemed  open  to'him,  to  which,  while  hold- 
ing possession  of  his  secret,  he  could  return  at 
will,  and  always  find  fresh  heaps  of  treasure. 
Chewing  the  soothing  cud  of  this  reflection, 
whistling  a  lively  ditty,  and  swinging  a  tramp- 
stick  in  his  hand,  in  token  of  exuberant  satisfac- 
tion, he  arrived  at  his  domicile,  which,  be  it 
observed,  now  boasted  for  its  mistress  the  quon- 
dam Doll  Stukely. 

"  Well,  how  got  'ee  on  ?"  cried  Doll,  as  he 
entered.     "  Did  her  fork  out  the  chinks  ?" 

"  Reether,"  answered  Jem,  flinging  himself 
on  a  large  box,  which  served  the  double  pur- 
pose of  seat  and  wardrobe. 

"Where  be  it,  then?  How  much  did  her  tip? 
Coome,  Jem,  be  a  brick,  and  tell  us.  Thou's 
got  it  all  roight,  bain't  'ee  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  I  thank  ye.  Look  ye  here  ! 
What  do  'ee  say  to  them  ?" — and  he  produced 
the  bracelets. 

"  Oh.  gosh  !  them  be  foine  !  They's  for  I,  I 
know.     Give  'em  here,  will  'ee  ?" 

"  Yd'  ain't  obligated  to  snatch  'em  that  way, 
yo'  baggage.  Rot  'ee,  if  thou  snatches  a  thing 
out  o'  my  fist  agen,  I'll  droive  a  peck  down  your 
throat." 

"I  ain't  snatchin',  and  don't  yo'  coome  none 
o'  your  bounce,"  cried  Doll,  as  she  thrust  the 
bracelets  in  her  pocket,  and  then  stood  akimbo. 
"  Thee  ain't  goin'  to  sarve  1  as  thee  did  Sue 
Gosling,  as  you  made  drowned  herself.  If  'ee 
says  much  to  I,  I'll  give  'ee  summut  you  won't 
loike." 

"  Best  not  troy  it  an,"  returned  Jem,  though 
in  a  tone  more  subdued. 

"  Yo'  best  show  what  tbee'se  gat.  Coome,  I 
bain't  goin'  to  bide  here  all  day ;  I  wants  to  go 
an  a  lark." 

"  There,  then — there's  the  rhino,"  cried  Jem, 
throwing  her  a  note. 

"  This-eer  ?  Whoy,  it's  only  a  bit  of  paper, 
be  it?     Be  this  all  her  give  'ee?" 

"  That's  a  foive-pound-note,  you  fool !" 

"A  foive-pound-note  !"  exclaimed  Doll,  with 
sparkling  eyes.  "  You're  a-gammonin' — a  foive- 
pound-note  !" 

"  Yeez,  and  there  be  more  whor  that  coomed 
fram." 

"  iVIore  ! — well  done,  lod  !  Thou's  the  fellow ! 
Whoy,  it  be  more  nor  a  month's  wage,  bain't 
it?" 

"Reether.    But  look-ye  here!" 

"  Oh,  give  it  I — do,  Jem,  there's  a  good 
chap  !" 

"  Don't  'ee  wish !  But  we'll  go  for  a  lark, 
as  yo'  says  ;  and  so  get  an  your  togs.  We'll 
jist  step  ap  to  Radleigh  a  bit,  to  the  fair,  and, 
maybe,  furder.  Give  us  a  clean  smock,  will 
'ee?" 

"That  I  wull;  but  ain't  I  best  put  up  the  tin 
furst — yo'  won't  take  it  all  with  'ee  ?" 

"  Yeez,  I  wull,  though ;  so  let  it  be,  and  do 
what  I  tell  'ee." 

Doh,  in  high  good-humor  made  no  further 
objection,  though  longing  to  gain  possession  of 


the  hoard,  which,  however,  she  saw  could  not 
be  appropriated  at  present. 

Jem's  toilet  was  soon  dispatched ;  but  hers, 
of  course,  was  more  elaborate,  occupying  a 
longer  time.  It  was  completed,  at  last ;  and, 
arrayed  in  a  towering  straw-bonnet,  profusely 
adorned  with  cherry-colored  ribbons,  which  did 
not  match  ill  with  her  ruddy  cheeks — a  flowered 
gown,  of  the  bed-curtain  pattern,  sufficiently 
short  below  to  allow  of  a  liberal  display  of  white 
stocking,  and  wrapped  in  a  flaunting  shawl,  she 
sallied  forth,  hanging  on  the  arm  of  Jem,  whoee 
iow-crowned  hat  was  cocked  jauntily,  to  give 
full  eflect  to  his  long,  flowing  curls,  emulating 
the  love-locks  of  Prince  Rupert  himself.  Thus 
they  picked  their  steps  through  the  miry  garden, 
and  the  filth,  and  ruts,  and  puddles  of  the  road, 
enriched  by  tributary  streams  from  many  a  fruit- 
lul  and  teeming  pig-sty,  redolent  as  the  sweet 
South. 

Soon  they  climbed  the  Darstow  Hills,  and 
trudging  on,  reached  the  vale  of  Radleigh. 
Now  they  were  in  the  open  country  ;  the  air, 
delivered  from  nephitic  gases,  was  fresh  and 
balmy ;  the  road,  dry  and  level.  Doll,  no  longer 
obliged  to  hold  up  the  bed-curtain,  in  order  to 
avoid  unsavory  accumulations,  strutted  along 
like  a  quean  as  she  was;  and  bold  Jem  lit  his 
pipe. 

There  were  other  miners  and  their  wives  at 
the  fair,  but  the  principal  conflux  came  from  the 
agricultural  population — rustic  servants  and  vil- 
lage Dulcineas.  These  were  already  engaged  in 
the  standard  diversions — taking  the  air  in  gigan- 
tic swings,  mounting  aloft  in  revolving  cars,  or 
flinging  at  knock-em-downs.  There  was  the 
usual  pushing,  laughing,  screaming ;  the  beat- 
ing of  gongs,  braying  of  trumpets,  tiring  of  pis- 
tols. Here,  marshaled  in  line,  stood  an  array 
of  toy-stalls  and  gilded  gingerbread ;  there  a 
clamorous  belligerent  puppet-show.  In  one 
place  was  presented  a  giant  or  a  dwarf;  in 
another  a  dead  monster,  or  a  live  prodigy.  Now 
they  passed  a  dancing-booth,  ringing  with  mirth 
and  music ;  now  viewed  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  Richardson's  platform. 

Doll  was  in  ecstasies,  and  dragged  Jem  from 
one  wonder  to  another,  each  involving  a  fresh 
outlay,  till  at  last,  and  before  very  long,  both  his 
patience  and  his  liberality  were  exhausted  ;  and, 
pulling  different  ways,  they  came  to  a  squabble 
in  the  middle  of  the  fair,  well-nigh  terminating 
in  blows.  Jem,  however,  found  it  necessary  to 
succumb,  but,  to  rid  himself  of  restraint,  decoyed 
her  into  a  dancing-booth,  and  there,  in  tho  press 
of  people,  contrived  to  slip  away,  leaving  Doll 
to  her  own  devices. 

She  had  been  looking  round  for  some  time,  no 
less  enraged  than  bewildered,  when  she  was 
espied  by  Jack  Rollin,  who,  glad  to  recognize 
an  acquaintance,  instantly  stepped  up  to  her. 

"  What  away,  Doll,  be  'ee  all  by  'eesclf  ?"  he 
said.  "  There's  your  man  Jem  otF  to  the  cock- 
fight, down  the  brick-fiel'." 

"  He's  a  noice  'un,"  replied  Doll,  "  but  I  ain't 
goin'  to  run  arter  him,  don't  'ee  b'lieve.  What'il 
thee  have  to  drink,  lod?" 

"  Be  thee  goin'  to  treat  us?" 

"  Ay,  only  say  the  word." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  want  nowght  jist 
now;  but  I'll  give  'ee  a  step,  if  'ee  loike  to 
dance  ?" 
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"  That's  jist  what  I  would ;  and  so  here  goes." 
And  she  gave  him  her  hand. 

"Whoy,  where  did  'ee  get  this  'un  from, 
Doll  ?"  asked  Jack,  surveying  her  bracelet. 
"Dash  me,  il'  it  don't  shoine  like  real  goold. 
Where  did  'ee  get  'un,  lass  ?" 

"  Jim  giv  'un  me.  And  don't  think  they  be 
sham,  for  ihey'se  the  roight  sart,  I  can  tell  'ee 
— reglar  goold." 

"Ay,  coold,"  said  Jack,  with  a  merry  wink. 

"No,  goold." 
'  "Well,  well,  I  hope  it  be.     But  he  owght  to 
get  the  pair  on  'em." 

"  And  here  it  be,"  said  Doll,  raising  her  other 
wrist.  She  gave  a  start,  adding,  in  troubled 
tones,  "  Whoy,  blazes  !  where's  it  gone  ?  Oh  ! 
Jack,  lod,  I'se  drap{ied  it!" 

"What  be  thee  cryin'  about,  wench?"  cried 
Stuck,  the  constable,  pushing  up  to  her. 

"  I've  drapped  a  bracelet — a  goold  'un,  jist 
loike  this  'un,"  sobbed  Doll. 

"Have  'ee?"  cried  Stuck,  with  a  complacent 
chuckle.  "  Well,  don't  'ee  cry,  nevertheless,  for 
if  thou's  got  no  more  to  cry  for,  this  be  safe 
enough.  Come  along  wi'  I,  and  I'll  set  it  roight 
for  'ee." 

"Will  'ee  ?  Do  'ee  know  any  one  as  ha' 
pickt  'un  up,  mister  ?  But  I'll  go  along  wi'  yo'. 
Come  on.  Jack." 

But  Jack  had  disappeared. 

Muttering  an  expression  of  discontent,  Doll 
gave  herself  up  lo  the  guidance  of  Stuck,  who 
led  her  through  the  fair,  talking  all  the  way 
about  the  bracelet,  till,  reaching  the  end  of  the 
village,  they  entered  a  narrow  lane  leading  to 
the  cage. 

"My  meate  here  picked  'un  up,"  observed 
Stuck,  as  they  came  in  front  of  the  peniten- 
tial structure.  "  Just  step  in  and  see  if  they 
matches." 

"No  fear  but  it'll  match,  I'se  avvand  yo'," 
answered  Doll,  following.  "  It  maun  be  mine,  I 
know." 

"Hand  out  that  bracelet  as  thou's  picked  up 
meate,"  said  Stuck  to  his  assistant,  Progers, 
who  was  seated  at  the  table.  "  Here  be  a  lass 
as  lay  claim  to  'un.  Sit  'ee  down,  lass,  never- 
theless." As  he  spoke,  Progers  produced  the 
lost  bracelet. 

"Thai's  moine !  I'll  swear  to  'un,"  cried 
Doll,  eagerly. 

"Let's  look,"  said  Stuck,  raising  both  her 
hands.  "  Whoy,  here  be  belter  bracelets  nor 
them,  and  a  better  fit,  too,  as  fur  as  I  see." 
And  he  dextrously  slipped  a  handcuff  over  her 
wrist.     • 

"Oh,  gallus!  murder!"  screamed  Doll. 

A  roar  of  laughter  was  the  reply,  as  the  two 
constables,  seizing  her  now  powerless  arms, 
pushed  her  into  an  inner  cell,  locking  and  bolt- 
ing the  door  behind. 

"  How  did  'ee  get  hold  an  her?"  asked  Prog- 
ers, while  Doll  kicked  and  screamed  within. 

"I  found  her  looking  about,"  replied  Stuck, 
"  and  so  I  never  lets  on  my  spicions,  but  draws 
her  up  here,  and  now  we's  got  her.  It  be  proime 
sport,  as  ever  I  knowed,  nevertheless." 

"It's  well  as  we  see  the  name  o'  Belwood  in- 
soide." 

"  Yeez,  but  I  maun  look  arter  her  man  Jem 
now,  for  I  hcerd  say  as  he  were  down  the  brick- 
fic)'.  a  flarin'  about  with  I'oive-pund  notes.     We 


must  get  'un  drunk,  nevertheless,  and  then  he's 
cotched  ea.sy.  We  can  lug  'em  both  up  afore 
Squoire  Belwood  to-morrow." 

Opportunely  for  this  project,  Belwood  returned 
home  from  London  that  evening.  He  scarcely 
spoke  to  Helen,  who,  in  a  strange  distraction  of 
love  and  dread,  had  been  sorrowing  at  his  pro- 
tracted absence,  and  novf  trembled  at  his  ap- 
proach. 

It  had  been  her  intention,  in  consequence  of 
her  conversation  with  Mr.  Thornhill,  to  speak 
to  him  again  on  the  subject  of  avowing  their 
marriage,  as  her  equivocal  position  had  now 
become  insupportable;  but  when  he  appeared, 
her  heart,  which  had  seemed  so  resolute  before, 
failed.  His  cold,  stern  look  frightened  her.  It 
was  clear  that  he  was  not  only  weary  of  her,  but 
began  to  regard  her  as  an  odious  incumbrance 
— to  loathe  and  abhor  her.  How  vain  were  her 
efforts  to  soothe,  amuse,  or  please  him!  How 
fruitless  her  watchful  gentleness,  her  tender  and 
unreserved  submission!  Bitter  thought!  she 
had  bartered  the  strong,  inviolable  protection  of 
the  law,  the  recognition  of  society,  for  such  a 
miserable  tenure  as  this  ! 

Next  morning,  Belwood  was  even  more  irrit- 
able and  morose ;  and  she  learned,  from  a  few 
chance  words,  that  he  had  incurred  heavy  losses 
at  play.  He  went  away  abruptly,  leaving  her  to 
ponder  more  despairingly  on  her  unhappy  pros- 
pects. 

An  hour  or  two  elapsed,  when  a  servant  en- 
tered, announcing  that  Mr.  Belwood  requested 
her  attendance  in  the  magistrate's  room. 

"  Surely  you  must  have  misunderstood  Mr. 
Belwood,"  replied  Helen,  at  once  surprised  and 
alarmed.  "  Is  any  one  else  in  the  justice- 
room  ?" 

"  Yes,  miss :  t'.iere  is  some  case  on,  I  believe. 
As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  it's  one  of  the  pit- 
people  been  thieving,  and  they  say  your  gold 
bracelets  have  been  found  on  him." 

"  How  couLi  he  possibly  have  my  bracelets  ?" 
replied  Helen,  in  a  suffocating  voice.  "  But  I 
must  speak  to  Mr.  Belwood  here.  Go  back  to 
him,  and  say  I  beg  he  will  come  to  me." 

She  was  pacing  the  room  with  a  quick  but  un- 
steady step,  when  the  servant  returned. 

"  Master  says,  miss,  I  have  made  no  mistake," 
she  observed.  "  He  can  not  come  to  you,  but 
you  are  to  go  to  him  immediately." 

How  she  reached  the  justice-room  it  were 
hard  to  tell ;  but  directly  she  entered,  a  glance 
around  explained  to  her  what  had  happened.  At 
the  foot  of  the  table  stood  two  prisoners,  guarded 
by  Stuck  and  his  assistant;  and  she  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  one  as  her  recent  visitor, 
Black  Jem. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  the  trouble  to 
come  here.  Miss  Belwood,''  observed  Mr.  Bas- 
set, the  clerk,  placing  her  a  chair.  "  Really,  I 
think  it  is  unnecessary — quite ;  and  I  fear  you 
are  not  very  well  to-day." 

Helen  scarcely  heard  him.  "She  wished," 
she  said,  "  to  speak  with  Mr.  Belwood  alone." 

"  You  must  wait  a  minute,"  said  Belwood.  in 
reply.  "And  just  look  at  the.se  bracelets.  Are 
they  not  the  same  you  had  presented  to  you 
some  time  ago  ?" 

Helen  turned  the  trinkets  over  in  her  hand, 
examining  them  closely,  as  if,  with  her  name 
e'ugraved  en  the  clasp,  there  could  be  any  doubt 
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of  their  identity.  All  eyes  were  upon  her,  but 
none  with  such  a  searching  gaze  as  those  of  her 
husband  and  Black  Jem,  as  she  too  keenly  felt, 
and  this  redoubled  her  agitation. 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  so  ?"  asked  Belwood, 
snappishly.  "  You  must  be  satisfied  they  are 
yours." 

"  They  was  hern,  I  don't  denoy,"  cried  Jem, 
•'but  what  I  says — " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  sir,"  said  Basset. 

"Now,  mister  Jem,  do  'ee  keep  quiet  a  bit, 
will  'ee,  nevertheless?"  interposed  Stuck. 

"I  am  waiting  for  your  answer,  Miss  Bel- 
wood,"  said  her  husband,  sternly. 

Profound  silence  followed  these  words,  broken 
by  an  impatient  exclamation  from  the  magistrate. 

"  Are  those  bracelets  yours,  madam,  or  are 
they  not  ?"  he  angrily  demanded. 

"  No,"  replied  Helen,  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible,  "they  are  not  mine." 

"  Not  yours !" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  surprise 

"  Look  at  them  again,"  pursued  Belwood. 
"Look  at  the  clasp,  and  tell  me  what  name  is 
engraved  on  it?" 

"Miss  Belwood  has  no  doubt  overlooked  that, 
sir,"  said  Basset,  deprecatingly.  "  Permit  me, 
miss," — and  he  turned  the  bracelet  in  her  hand. 
"There  is  the  name,  you  see — yours?" 

"I  tell  'ee,"  cried  Black  Jem,  bursting  all  the 
restraints  imposed  by  Stuck  :  "  I  tell  'ee  there's 
oother  things  has  names  on  'em,  too — there's 
kandkitchers :"  and  he  fastened  his  eyes  on  He- 
len. "  I  doant  denoy  as  they  was  hern,  but  her 
gied  'em  to  me  :  that's  it." 

"  Audacious  !"  exclaimed  Basset. 

"  You  hear  what  he  says  ? — this  worthy  man, 
madam,"  said  Belwood,  with  bitter  irony.  "  Pray 
inform  us  if  it  is  true,  and  we  may  save  him  and 
yourself  any  further  trouble." 

"I — I  can  not  answer  you  now,"  said  Helen, 
pressing  her  hand  on  her  heart,  which  was  beat- 
ing so  wildly.  "  I  am  too  ill,  too  unnerved,  to 
enter  into  it  to-day." 

"What  can  you  mean?"  muttered  Belwood, 
through  his  teeth. 

"  I  see,  Miss  Belwood,  you  shrink  from  own- 
ing the  bracelets  from  a  natural  but  mistaken 
compassion,"  observed  Basset.  "Let  me  assure 
you  the  prisoners  are  wholly  undeserving  of  it, 
being  incorrigibly  bad  characters." 

"The  whole  thing  hangs  on  a  word,"  cried 
Belwood,  with  a  furious  gesture.  "  The  male 
prisoner  says  the  bracelets  were  given  to  him, 
and  given  by  Miss  Belwood.  We  have  only  to 
ascertain  if  this  was  the  case." 

"Her  can't  denoy  it,"  cried  Black  Jem. 

"You  hear?"  exclaimed  Belwood.  "Does 
he  speak  the  truth  ?" 

"  Yes"  said  Helen,  desperately. 

"The  case  is  dismissed,  then,"  said  Belwood. 
"There  is  nothing  against  the  prisoners." 

Helen,  trembling  and  bewildered,  with  diffi- 
culty gained  the  door,  but  soon  she  reached  a 
private  room,  and  sinking  in  a  chair,  burst  into 
tears. 


CHAPTER   XXn. 

"My  poor  child,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  kissing 
Millicent's  forehead,  as  she  slightly  relaxed  her 
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embrace ;  "  I  can  see,  by  your  pale  face,  how 
you  have  suffered ;  and  all  for  doing  a  good  ac- 
tion. Yes.  I  partly  know  how  it  was,  you  see. 
So  dry  your  eyes,  dear,  and  be  happy  again.  I 
came  here  on  purpose  to  vindicate  you,  and  now 
I  have  done  that,  I  shall  take  you  home." 

"  Dear,  dear  mamma,  how  can  I  thank  yon !" 
said  Millicent,  pressing  her  hand  to  her  lips. 

"I  beg  to  say,  madam,"  observed  Miss  Jump- 
sen,  "that  after  seeing  your  friend's  letter,  I  have 
no  objection  to  continue  Miss  Rennel  as  my  pu- 
pil :  for  though  I  can  not  help  thinking  she  has 
acted  imprudently,  I  confess  she  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  best  motives." 

"  I  really  wonder  you  can  say  so.  sister,"  cried 
Jacintha,  snappishly.  "For  my  part,  I  do  not 
see  the  slightest  appearance  of  any  such  thing. 
But  I  am,  and  always  was,  the  soul  of  frankness ; 
and  you  must  allow  rhe  to  tell  Mrs.  Grantley 
that  Miss  Rennel  has  been  perfectly  unmanage- 
able ever  since  she  came  here.  It  is  melancholy 
to  say  this  of  a  fellow-creature,  madam,"  she 
added  to  Mrs.  Grantley;  "but  though  every 
word  costs  me  a  pang,  I  do  assure  you  it  is  the 
case ;  and  nothing  should  induce  me  to  consent 
to  Miss  Rennel  remaining.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe 
to  our  friends  that  the  children  confided  to  our 
care  should  not  be  corrupted  by  her." 

"  Really,  Miss  Jacintha,"  exclaimed  Susan, 
purple  with  anger  and  surprise,  "I  am  perfectly 
astonished  that  you  should  think  it  necessary, 
when  I  am  present,  to  express  your  sentiments 
in  this  manner." 

"  It  is  quite  immaterial,  madam,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley,  with  that  cold,  haughty  look,  which, 
in  former  times,  had  such  an  effect  on  Millicent. 
I  should  not  think  of  leaving  my  ward  here  any 
longer,  and,  indeed,  it  was  my  intention,  though 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened,  to  remove  her 
next  week,  when  the  half  year  expires." 

"  I  am  sure,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  her," 
murmured  Jacintha. 

"  Of  course  you  will  do  as  you  please,  madam," 
said  Susan.  "  You  will  find,  I  trust,  that  Miss 
Rennel  has  been  in  no  way  contaminated" — and 
a  smile  puckered  those  wiry  lips — "  contaminated 
in  our  establishment,  which  is,  I  believe,  con- 
ducted on  strictly  evangelical  principles.  I  beg 
to  mention  that  our  pastor  is  ihe  Reverend  Fire- 
brass  Dobbs." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley.  "Well,  you 
must  hurry  your  toilet,  Millicent,  and  Miss 
Jumpsen  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  order  your 
luggage  to  be  put  up.  I  have  a  letter  to  show 
you  from  an  old  friend,  but  you  mu.st  wait  till 
we  are  in  the  carriage." 

"I  will  return  instantly,  dear  mamma,"  re- 
plied Millicent. 

She  was  not  long  away,  and,  on  her  return, 
every  thing  being  arranged,  Mrs.  Grantley  rose 
to  depart.     Millicent  ofi'ered  Susan  her  hand. 

"I  trust  I  leave  you  with  no  unfavorable  re- 
membrance of  me,  madam,"  she  said,  with  that 
gentleness  and  dociiity  so  charming  in  a  young 
girl,  "I  have  to  thank  your  for  much  kindness 
while  I  have  been  here. 

Susan,  who  was  really  no  ogress,  touched  by 
her  address,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  delivered,  began  to  think  she  had  very 
likely  formed  a  wrong  impression  of  her  char, 
acter. 

"  You  have  deserved  what  indulgence  I  hav» 
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shown  you,  Miss  Rennel,"  she  said ;  "and  I  am 
sorry  we  are  to  part.     Good-by!" 

"Good-morning,  Miss  Jacintha,"  said  Mil- 
licent. 

"  Oh  !  good  morning  to  you !"  answered  the 
younger  Jampsen,  turning  her  back. 

"Come,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley. 

She  bent  coldly  to  Susan,  and,  taking  Mil- 
licent's  hand,  proceeded  to  the  carriage,  with- 
out deigning  even  a  look  at  Jacintha. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  two  sisters  sat  for 
some  time  in  silence,  Susan  fretting  at  the  tone 
assumed  by  Jacintha,  which,  as  acknowledged 
chief  manager  of  the  concern,  she  considered 
impertinent,  and  even  savoring  of  insubordina- 
tion. Jacintha,  on  the  other  hand,  had  parti- 
cular reasons  for  gratulation,  having  at  last,  by 
a  skillful  mancEuvre,  contrived  to  fix  the  waver- 
ing and  sordid  affections  of  Firebrass  Dobbs,  and 
they  had  absolutely  appointed  the  day.  She  had, 
therefore,  gladly  availed  herself  of  this  occasion 
to  precipitate  a  rupture  with  her  sister,  which 
she  knew  would  ultimately  be  inevitable  con- 
ceiving that  such  a  course  would  furnish  a  good 
excuse  for  withdrawing  her  share  of  the  joint 
capital,  while  it  would  add  to  the  eclat  of  her 
matrimonial  triumph.  The  endless  smile  ex- 
cited by  her  pleasing  reverie,  at  length  caused 
Susan  to  wax  wroth. 

"  I  can  not  see.  Miss  Jacintha,  that  you  have 
any  especial  reason  to  be  pleased  with  your- 
self," she  said.  "Your  conduct  this  morning,  I 
must  tell  you — your  uncalled-for,  unjustifiable 
interference — did  you  no  credit.  I  am  sure  you 
"will  find  no  excuse  for  it  in  the  Scriptures !" 

"Psha,  sister!  how  you  talk!"  cried  Jacintha; 
"  I  have  a  right  to  speak,  I  think,  as  well  as  you, 
or  what  use  am  I  here  ?  I  have  been  too  long 
in  a  state  of  subjection — thralldom,  I  may  say — 
and  do  not  see  why  I  should  submit  to  it.  Then, 
to  drag  in  the  Scriptures,  too !  What  have  the 
Scriptures  to  do  with  our  school  ?" 

"Every  thing!  I  should  think — I  should 
hope,  they  have  every  thing  to  do  with  it.  Miss 
Jacintha.  You  know  that  I  make  the  Scriptui'es 
the  rule  and  palladium  of  the  school." 

"  I  wish  you  would  say  less  about  them,  and 
adhere  more  to  what  they  teach." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Susan,  turning 
very  red. 

"  That  your  constant  reference  to  the  Scrip- 
tures is  all  talk — cant,  in  fact.  People  who  have 
much  religion  are  not  so  prone  to  talk  about  it." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure.  Miss  Jacintha,  you  are  im- 
proving— yes,  very  much.  But  let  me  assure 
you,  I  shall  continue  in  the  course  of  action  I 
have  adopted,  in  spite  of  your  abuse,  so  long  as 
we  are  together,     jlhem.'" 

"That  will  not  be  very  long." 

"Perhaps  not,"  returned  Susan.  "If  you 
wish  to  retire  from  the  establishment,  I  beg  to 
say  that  you  may  do  so  as  soon  as  you  please — 
at  a  moment's  notice,  if  you  like.     Ahem  P^ 

"  Oh,  thank  you  I  thank  you  i  you  are  very 
good,  I  am  sure.  And  I  will  just  take  you  at 
your  word,  sister,  for,  in  fact,  I  do  wish  to  re- 
tire." 

"You  do?" 

"  Yes,  for  a  particular  reason — a  very  partic- 
ular reason.  He !  he  !  it's  very  amusing,  isn't 
it  ?  But  I  do  not  desire  to  put  you  about — not 
at  all ;  and,  though  you  have  only  aeked  a  mo- 


ment's notice,  I  will  give  you  a  day — yes,  a 
whole  day.  1  will  give  you  till  twelve  o'clock 
to-morrow,  and  then,  if  you  please,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  my  money." 

"  You  are  running  on  nicely,"  remarked  Su- 
san, a  little  staggered. 

'•  No,  but  I  shall  now  run  off.  And,  mind  !  I 
shall  require  the  money  at  twelve — at  the  hour 
of  twelve  ;  but  you  will  hear  more  before  that." 

And,  laughing  merrily,  Jacintha  tripped  out 
of  the  room. 

Susan  was  puzzled.  Such  behavior,  though 
Jacintha  had  often  been  somewhat  intractable, 
was  unprecedented;  and  she  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  it.  After  a  time  she  began  to  persuade 
herself  that  Jacintha  was  in  earnest — that  she 
really  was  desirous  to  dissolve  partnership. 
The  idea,  contemplated  dispassionately,  did  not 
seem  so  disagreeable  as  she  had  been  inclined 
to  suppose.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  there 
were  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  hav- 
ing the  school  entirely  in  her  own  hands,  and 
she  resolved  to  make  no  demur  on  the  morrow, 
if  Jacintha  should  persist  in  her  purpose. 

Next  morning,  on  taking  her  place  at  tho 
breakfast-table,  she  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
Jacintha  had  gone  out,  and  would  not  return  for 
some  hours.  Pondering  what  this  could  signify, 
it  occurred  to  her,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
it  would  be  advisable  in  a  state  of  affairs  so  ex- 
tremely perplexing,  to  summon  to  her  aid  tho 
Reverend  Firebrass  Dobbs.  To  think  of  a  cer- 
tain personage  is  the  surest  way  to  make  him 
appear ;  and  at  that  precise  instant,  a  shaky, 
nervous  knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  heralding 
the  arrival  of  no  other  than  Dobbs  himself. 

Had  not  Susan  been  greatly  preoccupied,  she 
could  scarcely  have  failed  to  remark  something 
particularly  fidgety  in  Dobbs's  manner,  usually 
so  placid  and  majestic.  In  fact,  the  reverend 
gentleman  stood  in  a  very  awkward  situation, 
having  come,  by  Jacintha's  desire,  to  communi- 
cate tidings  he  instinctively  felt  would  be  very 
unwelcome — namely,  his  matrimonial  engage- 
ment with  her  sister. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear  sir,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you," 
said  Susan.  "  It  is  so  strange,  I  was  just  wish- 
ing you  were  here.  I  am  really  in  the  greatest 
distress." 

"It  grieves  me  exceedingly  to  hear  it,"  fal. 
tered  Dobbs,  with  a  terrible  eclaircissement  be- 
fore his  eyes.  "  Let  me  entreat  you  to  compose 
yourself." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Dobbs!  my  sister!  my  sister!" 

"  So  she's  found  it  out !"  thought  Dobbs,  im- 
agining an  allusion  to  the  intended  marriage. 
"I  was  afraid,  dear  madam,"  he  stammered 
forth,  "the  event  might  be  disagreeable  to  you; 
but  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  reconcile — " 

"  Never,  never,  Mr.  Dobbs.    It  is  impossible." 

"  But,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  our  duty  to — " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  The  Scriptures  tell  us 
to  forgive,  and  forgive  her  I  do ;  but,  oh !  Mr. 
Dobbs,  can  I  forget? — can  I  ever  forget?" 

"I  trust  your  anger  does  not  extend  to  me, 
dear  madam?" 

"No,  no  !  Why  should  it?  My  feelings  to- 
ward you  are  indeed  very  different." 

Dobbs  gasped  convulsively. 

"  Such  a  good  sister  as  I  have  been  to  her, 
too  !"  pursued  Susan,  wipmg  her  eyes 

"You  have,  indeed."  said  Dobbs;  "and  so,  I- 
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hope,  you  will  continue  to  be.  It  shall  be  my 
constant  aim  to  cultivate  and  improve  this  good 
understanding — this  amiable  interchange  of  af- 
fection, which  you  must  permit  me  to  partici- 
pate." And  he  took  her  hand  fraternally. 
"Yes,  me — me,  who  have  so  long  aspired  to 
this  privilege." 

"Can  it  be  coming?"  thought  Susan;  and 
she  murmured,  "dear,  dear  sir!" 

"  I  confess,  you  may  have  been  somewhat  un- 
prepared for  such  an  event,"  pursued  Dobbs ; 
"but  though  you  may  not  have  observed  any 
marked  predilection  in  my  manner,  you  can  not 
surely  have  been  unconscious  of  the  nature  of 
my  feelings,  during  the  last  few  weeks.  My  at- 
tachment, I  assure  you,  is  of  the  most  devoted 
kind." 

"I  believe  it,"  was  the  almost  inarticulate 
reply. 

"Matrimony,"  resumed  Dobbs — and  Susan 
felt  a  galvanic  shock — "  matrimony  is  a  condi- 
tion peculiarly  adapted  to  clergymen,  though 
the  Papists,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Popish 
Relief  Bill,  have  been  doing  all  in  their  power 
10  compel  clergymen  to  remain  single." 

"How  abominable!"  cried  Susan. 

"  But  you,  my  dear  Miss  Jum — ,  or  my  dear 
Susan,  as  you  must  now  let  me  call  you — you 
will  not  countenance  such  a  wicked  design?" 

"Never!  never!" 

"  Then  you  give  me  your  consent — ^your  kind, 
willing,  unreserved  consent?" 

"  My  dearly  beloved  Firebrass !"  exclaimed 
Susan,  sinking  into  his  arms. 

"  But — but,"  exclaimed  the  agitated  Dobbs, 
in  the  height  of  perplexity,  "but,  my  dear — " 

"Sweet  name,"  lisped  Susan. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  jerked  out  Dobbs. 

"No,  call  me  Susan,  as  you  said  you  would 
— your  Susan;  for  all  I  possess  is  yours." 

Dobbs  pricked  up  his  ears :  Jacintha,  more 
alive  to  contingencies,  had  stipulated  for  a  set- 
tlement. 

"  I  was  about  to  observe,  my  dearest  madam," 
he  said,  suddenly  altering  his  tone,  "  tliat  had  I 
had  any  conception — had  I  dared  for  a  moment 
to  hope  that  you  were  so  favorably  disposed  to- 
ward me,  I  should  now  be  one  of  the  happiest 
men  on  earth,  instead  of  the  most  miserable. 
But  the  fact  is,  entertaining  toward  you  those 
sentiments  I  have  this  morning  suflered  to  ap- 
pear, and  fearing  that  I  should  never  obtain  your 
affections,  I  resolved,  at  least,  to  claim  you  as  a 
sister;  and  in  an  evil  hour  I  proposed  to  Ja- 
cintha." 

Susan  drew  back,  speechless  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  But,"  continued  Firebrass,  breathlessly, 
"  happily  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  Only  give  your 
consent,  and,  to  prevent  any  interference  from 
Jacintha,  we  can  go  this  instant  down  to  the 
church,  where  I  will  send  for  the  curate  and 
clerk,  and  celebrate  our  marriage  at  once." 

Susan  made  no  reply,  but  kept  her  eyes  on  the 
floor,  in  deep  meditation. 

"Come,  my  dear  Susan,  let  it  be  yes,"  urged 
'Dobbs,  in  his  most  insinuating  manner. 

Susan  heaved  a  sigh. 

"  Say  yes,"  pursued  Dobbs ;  "  for  remember, 
.every  thing  is  yet  to  be  arranged,  and  we  are 
losing  precious  time;  it  will  soon  be  twelve 
o'clock." 


"  I  consent,"  cried  Susan,  with  a  start.  "  Ja- 
cintha is  to  return  at  twelve." 

Jacintha  did  not  make  her  appearance,  how 
ever,  till  an  hour  afterward.  She  did  not  inquire 
for  Susan,  but  having  ascertained  that  Dobbs 
had  made  his  promised  call,  seated  herself  in 
the  parlor,  and  calmly  prepared  for  a  scene. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  Susan  entered, 
still  wearing  her  bonnet  and  shawl.  To  in- 
crease Jacintha's  surprise,  she  was  also  arrayed 
in  smiles. 

"  So  you've  been  out,  sister,"  cried  Jacintha. 
"  I  hope  you  have  arranged  at  the  bank  for  the 
payment  of  my  money." 

"  Yes,  my  dear.     Here  is  the  draft  for  it." 

Jacintha  giggled  as  she  took  up  the  check, 
though  her  face  became  scarlet. 

"  Pray  how  long  is  it,  sister,  since  you  began 
to  sign  yourself  Susan  Dobbs?"  she  asked, hys- 
terically. 

"  About  an  hour.  Miss  Jacintha,  when  I  be- 
came the  wife  of  our  pastor  and  master,  the 
Reverend  Firebrass  Dobbs,  A.M.     Aheml^^ 

"  You  became  his  wife  ?  I  can  tell  you  this  is 
no  subject  for  jesting,  sister." 

"And  do  you  call  it  a  jest?"  cried  Susan, 
throwing  down  a  paper.  "  I  may  be  wrong, 
but,  in  my  eyes,  this  looks  very  like  a  marriage 
certificate." 

"  You  wretch !"  exclaimed  Jacintha,  with 
gnashing  teeth.  "  But  I  will  be  revenged  on 
you  both.     I'll  bring  an  action  for  damages." 

And  she  rushed  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

The  carriage  door  was  shut;  the  post-boy 
was  in  his  saddle  ;  and  away  flew  the  willing 
horses,  bearing  Millicent  home.  Mrs.  Grantley, 
as  if  fearing  to  lose  her  again,  still  held  her  hanS, 
every  moment  pressing  it  fondly. 

Millicent's  heart  so  overflowed  with  happiness, 
that,  at  first,  she  was  unable  to  speak. 

"  How  kind  this  is  of  you,  dear  mamma,"  she 
said,  at  length.  "  And  yet  I  was  frightening 
myself  so,  and  thinking  you  would  be  angry,  and 
perhaps  not  forgive  me.  How  wicked  it  was  of 
me,  was  it  not  ?" 

"Very,"  answered  Mrs.  Grantley,  with  an 
afiectionate  smile.     "Very  wicked." 

"  And  you  have  made  me  so  happy — so  inex- 
pressibly happy,"  pursued  Millicent. 

"  Ah !  now  you  are  good  again,"  returned 
Mrs.  Grantley ;  "  now  I  forgive  you — and  the 
sooner,  as  it  is  impossible  to  resist  those  appeal- 
ing looks.  You  have  grown  a  perfect  little  cap- 
tivator,  Milly." 

"  You  do  not  really  think  so,  dear  mamma?" 
said  Millicent,  as  if  there  were  something  sinis- 
ter in  the  imputation. 

"  Yes,  positively." 

"  What  can  I  do  to  convince  you  I  am  not  ?" 

"  Why,  it  would  require  you  to  give  up  so 
much,  and  to  do  such  impossible  things,  that  1 
must,  I  suppose,  even  be  content  with  you  as 
you  are.  Now  I  have  you  again,  I  wonder  how 
I  could  ever  have  parted  with  you." 

"  Dear  mamma !" 

"  I  shall  not  let  you  go  again,  Milly,  but  keep 
you  with  me  always,  as  I  have  often  wished  you 
to  be ;  for,  indeed,  dear  child,  I  have  felt  your 
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absence  severely.  And  now  we  shall  be  so  in- 
dustrious. Indeed,  I  have  such  a  quantity  of 
business  laid  out  for  you,  that  I  don't  know  when 
you  will  get  through  it." 

"I  will  labor  incessantly  till  it  is  done." 

"  But  you  will  have  very  little  time,"  resunoed 
Mrs.  Grantley,  with  her  playful  smile  ;  "for  in- 
tending all  along  that  you  should  come  home  next 
week,  I  have  engaged  a  governess  for  you,  and, 
no  doubt,  she  will  keep  you  fully  employed.  But 
I  am  forgetting  your  old  friend's  letter — Mr. 
Thornhill's.     Here  it  is." 

Millicent  eagerly  read  the  letter,  which,  agree- 
ably to  Thornhill's  promise,  explained  away 
the  impropriety  of  her  clandestine  meeting  with 
Helen. 

"Thereby  hangs  a  tale,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley, 
;is  Millicent  finished  the  perusal. 

"And  a  very,  very  sad  one,  mamma,"  answered 
Millicent.  "  But  as  I  am  pledged  not  to  divulge 
it,  I  must  not  say  more  even  to  you." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  know  it,  dear,  unless  I 
could  avert  some  sorrow  from  this  little  heart, 
so  full  of  love  and  kindness  for  every  one.  The 
Almighty  alone  can  do  that,  and  I  pray  that  He 
may  ever  keep  my  child,  and  make  your  future 
peaceful  and  happy." 

Thus  they  continued  to  converse,  and  borne 
rapidly  along,  never  heeded  their  progress,  till, 
after  a  few  hours,  they  arrived  at  Winstone. 

The  old  manor-house,  of  which  little  more 
than  walls  had  been  left,  was  completely  re- 
stored, and  presented  but  few  traces  of  the  Are. 
When  they  alighted,  they  found  the  same  old 
servants  in  the  porch,  from  the  housekeeper 
downward,  all,  whatever  might  be  their  secret 
feelings,  eager  to  pay  every  outward  respect  to 
Millicent. 

Mrs.  Grantley's  quantity  of  business,  which 
was  to  be  so  harassing,  turned  out  to  be  either 
mere  amusement,  or,  what  Millicent  liked  better 
— ministering  to  the  sick  and  needy.  Then,  to 
vary  occupations,  there  was  the  flower-garden 
to  be  attended  to,  as  also  Miss  Trueman,  her 
governess,  who  duly  arrived,  making  Millicent 
as  blithe  as  a  bird.  More  than  all,  she  was  con- 
stantly with  her  kind  benefactress,  loved  so  ten- 
derly and  so  devotedly,  watching  her  wants,  an- 
ticipating ber  wishes,  surrounding  her  every  hour 
with  new  and  more  endearing  tokens  of  respect, 
gratitude,  and  affection. 

Thus  Millicent  passed  nearly  twelve  months, 
and  would  have  been  content  to  pass  her  life.  A 
painful  source  of  reflection,  indeed,  sometimes 
occurred  to  her,  amidst  her  otherwise  perfect 
happiness,  and  that  was,  a  seeming  decline  in 
Mrs.  Grantley's  health.  What  her  quick  eye 
discovered  so  early,  ultimately  became  apparent 
to  others,  and  at  length,  Mrs.  Grantley  sought 
medical  advice,  and  was  recommended  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  sojourn  at  Brighton. 

Millicent  had  now  completed  her  education, 
and  released  from  the  control  of  a  governess,  on 
the  morning  of  her  eighteenth  birthday,  set  out 
with  Mrs.  Grantley  for  the  fashionable  watering- 
place,  there  to  make  her  entry  into  the  gay  world. 


CHAPTER  XXIV- 

Brighton  was  never  rftore  thronged  with 
▼isitors.     It  seemed  that  the  great  city,  after 


holding  fast  by  the  children  of  Mammon  all  the 
summer,  now  in  the  autumn  of  its  discontent, 
poured  all  its  notables  into  Kemp  Town.  Cer- 
tainly London  was  empty,  and  Brighton  over- 
flowing. 

Millicent  was  on  the  pier  with  Mrs.  Grantley, 
scanning  the  noble  expanse  of  wave  and  sky, 
and  enjoying  the  fine  breeze,  when  a  small  hand 
was  laid  on  her  arm,  and  turning,  she  discovered 
Fanny  Raymond. 

"  My  dearest  Milly  !  I  knew  it  must  be  you," 
said  Fanny.     "  How  happy  I  am  to  meet  you." 

Millicent  was  equally  pleased,  answering  her 
salutation  most  warmly. 

"  But,  you  wild  girl,  you  have  not  come  out 
here  alone,  have  you?"  she  added. 

"No,"  laughed  Fanny,  "though  I  have  as 
you  know,  done  things  quite  as  imprudent  before 
now.  But  there  is  my  uncle — there !  shaking 
his  telescope  at  me,  don't  you  see  ?" 

Millicent  looked  round,  and  a  venerable-look- 
ing elderly  gentleman,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
pier,  raised  his  hat.  She  acknowledged  the 
salute,  at  the  same  time  presenting  Fanny  to 
Mrs.  Grantley. 

"  I  have  heard  of  you  very  often,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley,  taking  Fanny's  hand  ;  "  and,  you  may 
be  sure,  in  a  manner  which  made  me  desirous 
of  knowing  you.  But  pardon  my  asking,  is  that 
your  uncle  ?  for  I  knew  a  gentleman  once,  many 
years  ago,  who  very  much  resembled  him  ;  but 
his  name  was  Webster." 

"  So  is  my  uncle's — Sir  Charles  Webster," 
replied  Fanny ;  "  and  doubtless  it  is  the  same, 
I  must  bring  him  to  you." 

But  Sir  Charles  was  already  coming  forward, 
having  recognized  Mrs.  Grantley,  and  they  were 
soon  in  familiar  conversation.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that,  thus  left  to  themselves,  neither 
Millicent  nor  Fanny  lost  many  moments. 

"How  fortunate  it  is,  you  have  just  come  in 
time  for  the  grand  ball!"  said  Fanny.  "Yoii 
have  had  an  invitation,  of  course  ?" 

"No,  nor  have  I  heard  of  it  before,"  replied 
Millicent.  "  We  are  living  very  retired,  as 
mamma's  health  is  so  delicate ;  and  we  do  not 
know  any  one  here." 

"  Oh !  yes,  you  do !  You  know  me,  and  I  am 
some  one,  I  think." 

"Decidedly,"  smiled  Millicent,  "and,  indeed, 
I  would  rather  know  you  than  all  the  others  to- 
gether." 

"  And  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason,  and  be- 
cause you  are  the  best  little  Milly  in  existence, 
that  you  shall  go  to  the  ball.  Now  don't  smile 
so  incredulously,  and  shake  your  head,  for,  I  tell 
you,  I  am  resolved  upon  it,  and  you  know  I  am 
sadly  willful.  The  truth  is,  I  have  settled  the 
whole  business  in  my  own  mind  already." 

"  And  notwithstanding  this,  I  do  not  even 
know  yet  where  the  ball  is  to  be,"  said  Milli- 
cent. 

"  And  I  can  hardly  tell  you,  except  that  it  is 
given  by  a  very  rich  man  named  Mandeville 
Harley.  But  what  ails  you,  Milly  ?  You  hav© 
turned  so  pale !" 

"It  was  a  sad  thought  crossed  me,  but  it  is 
gone  now,"  answered  Millicent,  who,  indeed,  on 
hearing  his  name,  involuntarily  recurred  to  the 
moment  when  she  had  appeared  before  Harley 
as  a  criminal. 

"You  strange  child!"  exclaimed  Fanny,  "But 
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you  have  been  moping  too  much,  and  I  must  now 
get  you  out  of  it :  so  I  will  just  arrange  it  with 
my  uncle." 

"  No,  no !  pray,  do  not !" 
But  the  laughing  girl  broke  away,  and  a  few 
words  won  adhesion  from  the  judge,  who,  at  her 
request,  immediately  negotiated  the  atfair  with 
Mrs.  Grantley. 

"  There."  said  Fanny,  turning  triumphantly  to 
Millicent,  "an  invitation  will  be  procured,  and 
you  are  to  go  with  me  and  my  chaperone,  Lady 
Gresham." 

"Well,  I  must  thank  you  now,  Fanny,"  said 
Millicent,  "which  I  do  most  sincerely;  for,  since 
it  is  decided,  I  confess  I  should  like  to  go,  more 
particularly  as  you  will  be  with  me." 

"It  will  be  so  pleasant!"  cried  Fanny,  her 
eyes  sparkling  delight ;  "  though  nothing,  I  be- 
lieve, will  divert  you  more  than  our  own  chape- 
rone, who  is  one  of  the  greatest  oddities  you 
ever  met.  She  is  such  an  inveterate  whist- 
player,  you  must  know,  that  her  imagination  is 
positively  chained  to  the  cards ;  and,  no  matter 
what  you  are  speaking  of,  she  constantly  squares 
every  thing  by  an  oracle  of  her  own,  named 
Hoyle,  who,  I  believe,  actually  wrote  a  book  on 
whist!" 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  quizzing  her.  You  know, 
I  am  aware  of  your  talent  that  way,  and  also  how 
you  are  given  to  use  it." 

"  Incredulous  !  Am  I  not  now  as  grave  as  a 
judge?  —  graver,  if  my  uncle  be  a  specimen; 
for,  you  see,  he  is  in  high  glee !  But  we  shall 
not  be  troubled  with  her  ladyship  much,  except, 
perhaps,  when  we  are  en  train,  and  she  has  oc- 
casion to  caution  us  against  a  poor  partner ;  for 
if  there  is  any  thmg  she  abhors,  it  is  poverty." 
"I  am  sure  you  are  coloring  the  picture — 
turning  it  into  a  caricature.  I  must  not  listen 
to  such  a  libeller  :  so  pray  don't  worry  her  lady- 
ship any  longer." 

"  You  are  as  demure  as  ever,  I  declare," 
laughed  Fanny.  "  You  ought  to  be  a  Quaker- 
ess, Milly ;  and  if  you  would  only  set  up  in  that 
department,  with  help  of  a  prim  cap,  and  your 
grave,  reproving  looks,  you  would  make  converts 
of  all  the  beaux.  But  look !  look!  do  look  there  I 
Do  you  see  that  little  mannikin?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Millicent,  as  her  eye  fell  on  a 
diminutive,  undergrown  boy,  with  a  very  large 
head  and  odious  physiognomy,  and  whose  re- 
markable ugliness  was  rendered  more  con- 
spicuous by  the  dandyism  of  his  habiliments, 
announcing  him  to  be  a  gentleman's  tiger. 
"  What  a  curiosity  !" 

"A  monster,  you  mean!"  said  Fanny,  with  a 
.smile  ;  "  and  such  he  calls  himself,  answering  to 
the  appropriate  soubriquet  of  Caliban.     But  can 
you  guess  who  is  his  master  ?" 
"How  should  r?" 

"  Your  first  love,  Oswald — young  Mr.  Harper, 
I  should  say,  who  was  so  desperately  smitten 
with  you  at  school." 

" Or  with  you — which?  You  know  I  did  not 
encourage  his  addresses,  and  he  was  never  ab- 
solutely off  with  you." 

"Hush!"  said  Fanny,  with  heightened  color, 
"  here  he  comes ;  let  us  be  talking  of  something 
else." 

Oswald,  who  had  just  espied  them,  and  rec- 
ognized Millicent,  soon  came  up,  arrayed  in 
Staltz's  best,  and  booted  by  Hoby.     It  was  easy  j 


to  see  that  he  had  become  a  miracle  of  refine- 
ment. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  Mr.  Harper, 
that  Miss  Rennel  perfectly  recollects  you,"  said 
Fanny,  after  the  usual  greetings. 

"Really  it  is  very  obliging  of  her,"  returned 
the  elegante.     "I  feel  extremely  flattered." 

"  I  can  not  allow  you  to  give  me  so  much 
credit,  Mr.  Harper,"  answered  Millicent.  "  You 
know  I  must  always  remember  our  teacher.  Miss 
Withers,  so  can  not  forget  you." 

"Ah!  true,  the  lovely  Sarah!"  cried  Fanny, 
with  a  gay  laugh.  "  Do  you  still  persevere  in 
that  quarter,  Mr.  Harper?" 

"Laugh  at  me — laugh  away!"  said  Oswald, 
joining  in  their  merriment;  "I  thought  I  should 
expire  with  laughing  myself,  when  I  first  dis- 
covered it,  though,  to  speak  frankly,  I  think  you 
were  rather  severe  with  me." 

"You  must  really  not  include  me  in  your 
censure,  Mr.  Harper,"  said  Millicent;  "for, 
believe  me,  I  was  not  an  accomplice  in  the  de- 
ception." 

"No,  I  am  aware  of  that,"  returned  Oswald. 
"I  must  do  Miss  Raymond  the  justice  to  say 
she  has  long  exonerated  you." 

"There,  you  traitress,"  cried  Fanny,  "You 
see  how  generous  I  have  been,  taking  all  the 
blame  on  myself,  though,  I  am  sure,  no  one 
could  have  suspected  me.  But,  to  be  serious  a 
moment,  are  you  going  to  the  ball,  Mr.  Har- 
per?" 

"To  be  sure.  Every  one  is  going,  and  you, 
too,  I  should  hope." 

"  Oh !  we  are  included,  of  course.  But  what 
I  wish  to  know  is,  can  you  tell  us  any  thing  about 
our  host.     Who  is  he?" 

"What,  Mandeville  Harley?  Oh!  he's  a 
nabob,  or  a  Jew,  I  don't  know  which;  but  he 
has  found  a  gold  mine,  I  believe.  People  swear 
by  him." 

"  Really  !  But  you  are  not  one  of  his  votaries, 
I  hope?  What  are  you  laughing  at,  Milly? 
Oh  !  the  monster  !     Ha!  ha!" 

Oswald  swung  round,  and  discovered  his  dandy 
tiger,  the  graceless  Caliban,  close  at  his  heels, 
with  head  thrown  back,  and  hand  on  hip,  in 
ridiculous  imitation  of  himself. 

"What  are  you  all  starin'  at?"  growled  the 
monster. 

"That's  enough,"  returned  Oswald.  "Go! 
you're  discharged." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you'll  give  me  a  character," 
rejoined  Caliban. 

"  It  won't  be  needed,  Caliban — you're  a  char- 
acter, yourself,"  cried  Fanny. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  turn  the  poor  lad 
away,  Mr.  Harper?"  interceded  Millicent. 

"  Oh !  never  mind  him,"  said  Caliban.  I 
don't !  He  discharges  me  twenty  limes  a  day, 
reg'lar." 

"  You  rascal !"  cried  Oswald. 
"That's  right!  he'll  call  me  a  monster  d'rect- 
ly,"  interpolated  Caliban. 

"  Poor  Caliban !"  exclaimed  Fanny,  in  convul- 
sions, as  the  tiger  moved  away. 

"What  is  all  this  about?"  asked  Sir  Charle.'J 
Webster,  turning  round.  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Harper  ! 
Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  my 
young  friend  to  you,  dear  madam.  And  now, 
Fannj',  tell  me  what  comedy  has  been  playing." 
"Oh!    no  comedy,  uncle,"    replied  Fanny, 
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"only  a  scene  with  Caliban  out  of  the  'Tempest,' 
with  Mr.  Harper  for  Prospero." 

And  she  recounted  what  had  occurred,  in  her 
own  felicitous  and  naive  manner,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  judge  and  Mrs.  Grantley,  as 
well  as  of  Oswald  and  Millicent.  The  convers- 
ation then  became  general,  and  after  some 
time,  the  friends  separated,  and  Mrs.  Grantley 
and  Millicent  returned  to  their  temporary  resi- 
dence in  the  Grand  Parade. 

Day  passed ;  and  in  the  evening,  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley  entered  the  drawing-room,  where  Milli- 
cent was  reading,  and  presented  her  a  card  and 
letter. 

"Here  is  the  invitation,  Milly,"  she  said; 
'■and  a  note  from  Lady  Greshara  to  me,  under- 
taking to  be  your  chaperone." 

"Oh!  that  is  delightful,"  replied  Millicent; 
"  and  every  thing  is  so  agreeable — is  it  not, 
mamma  ?  I  am  onjy  sorry  you  will  not  be  with 
me." 

"  Do  not  think  of  that,  my  dear.  I  have  stood 
aloof  from  general  society  so  long,  it  would  now 
be  distasteful  to  me,  rather  than  pleasant.  I 
hope  it  will  be  all  sunshine  to  my  Milly." 

"That  can  not  be,  mamma,  when  you  are  not 
present." 

"  But  you  shall  have  something  to  remind  you 
of  me,"  said  Mr.  Grantley,  with  a  loving  smile  ; 
"  something  I  wore  myself  at  your  age,  and  have 
lately  had  prepared  for  you.  See,  Milly."  And 
opening  a  jewel-box,  she  displayed  a  suit  of 
diamonds. 

"  Oh  !  how  splendid !  how  magnificent !"  ex- 
claimed Millicent,  transported  with  admiration. 
"  What  can  I  say  to  thank  you,  my  dear,,  dearest 
benefactress  !" 

Mrs.  Grantley  warmly  returned  her  caresses. 

"  Only  let  me  see  them  on  you,  Milly,"  she 
said. 

Soon  her  wish  was  gratified ;  and  Millicent, 
looking  up,  saw  her  sylph-like  figure  reflected 
in  a  mirror — radiant  with  sparkling  gems,  which 
flashed  back  the  light — still  more  radiant  in  its 
own  peerless  beauty,  glowing  with  a  woman's 
pride,  vivacity,  and  tenderness. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  ball.  Busy,  self-suffi- 
cient Figaros,  nervously  awaited  by  numberless 
Belindas,  flew  from  house  to  house,  freighted 
with  pomatum  and  curling-tongs ;  ladies'-maids 
were  at  premium,  and  took  on  temporary  help- 
ers ;  ladies  themselves  were  in  the  most  delight- 
ful flutter  imaginable. 

Out  of  doors,  all  was  activity  and  commotion. 
Carriages  blocked  up  the  road ;  coachmen  were 
swearing  and  tearing ;  lackeys  hallooing ;  and 
foot  passengers  keeping  a  watchful  eye  over 
their  lives.     All  Brighton  was  astir. 

A  glare  of  ruddy  light  marked  the  marine 
residence  of  Mr.  Mandeville  Harley.  The 
spacious  porch  was  lined  with  servants;  the 
magnificent  suite  of  rooms,  thrown  open  for  the 
evening,  were  already  filled  with  company. 
Not  only  worshipers  of  Mammon,  but  men  of 
genius  and  renown,  whose  high  natures  no  sor- 
did or  unworthy  motive  could  influence — with 
titled  dames  and  lovely  spinsters,  soldiers,  states- 


men, and  senators,  tufts,  toadies,  and  nabobs, 
crowded  the  saloon,  the  drawing-rooms,  and  the 
conservatories.  A  flood  of  brilliant  light  poured 
from  chandeliers  and  lustres,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  was  reflected  in  superb  mirrors, 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  band  of 
Weippert,  alternating  with  the  deep  tones  of  the 
piano,  played  by  the  practiced  hand  of  Dulcken, 
performed  the  most  melodious  and  charming 
pieces,  which  rang  the  air  with  harmony.  And 
troops  of  young  and  joyous  beauties,  of  every 
variety  of  style,  heightened  and  brought  out  by 
every  aid  of  art,  and  glittering  in  splendid  cos- 
tumes, swept  gracefully  by,  completing  a  scene 
that  looked  like  enchantment. 

Dazzled  by  a  sight  so  new,  yet  charmed,  glad- 
dened, almost  inspired.  Millicent,  guided  by  her 
experienced  chaperone,  advanced  to  pay  her 
respects  to  the  hostess,  who,  not  naturally  arro- 
gant, and  overpowered  by  so  many  constellations, 
bore  her  honors  with  Duncan's  meekness.  Then 
commenced  Millieent's  tutelage ;  and  Lady 
Gresham,  as  Fanny  had  predicted,  was  not  im- 
mindful  of  her  favorite  oracle. 

"  You  are  entering  a  field  of  triumphs,  my 
dearest  love,  I  am  sure,"  she  said  to  Millicent; 
"  for  you  look  perfectly  irresistible.  So  pray  be 
very,  very,  very  choice.  Above  all,  do  not,  I 
entreat  you,  give  the  least  encouragement  tq 
scorpions.      Tliey^re  not  Hoyle  !" 

"  Indeed,  madam,"  answered  Millicent.  "  But 
pray  will  you  tell  me  what  scorpions  are ;  for  I 
have  never  heard  of  them  before?" 

"Oh!  fie!  You  ought  to  know  they  are 
younger  sons,  who  have  nothing  to  look  to  but 
the  Church,  or  some  government  appointment, 
or,  what  is  far  worse,  a  stipend  from  their  elder 
brother — a  sort  of  parochial  allowance.  Not  at 
all  Hoyle,  I  assure  you." 

"I  have  given  a  half-promise  to  Mr.  Harper, 
Lady  Gresham,"  said  Fanny  Raymond;  "and, 
I  see,  he  is  coming  to  claim  it." 

"Very  well,  my  love.  He  is  Hoyle — heir  to 
a  baronetcy  and  eight  thousand  per  annum. 
You  are  quite  safe  there.  As  these  words  were 
uttered.  Lady  Gresham  was  accosted  by  a  gen- 
tleman, with  whom  she  conversed  a  moment 
aside.  "Do  you  dance,  Miss  Rennel?"  she 
then  said. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy." 

"  Miss  Rennel ! — Mr.  Vavasour !" 

Vavasour!  How  the  blood  rushed  to  Milli- 
eent's cheeks  ! — it  was  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs. 
Grantley. 

A  man  standing  apart,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  watched  her  motions  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest. 

"  Contemplation  sweet  and  mild,"  said  a  voice 
behind  him.  "Why,  Belwood,  you  are  abso- 
lutely rapt.  But,  ma  foi !  who  is  that  glorious 
creature  ?" 

"I  should  have  thought  your  lordship,  who 
knovi^s  every  body,  would  hardly  have  to  inquire." 
answered  Belwood,  with  a  complacent  smile, 
"  yet,  perhaps,  I  am  the  only  one  here  who  can 
tell.  There  is  a  strange  story  connected  with 
her." 

"  Ha !  No  scandal  about  Queen  Elizabeth,  I 
hope?" 

"  Oh,  no !  but  still  it  is  a  secret." 

"Then,  pray  don't  tell  it  to  me;  for  I  shall 
doubtless  hear  it  from  a  dozen  people  in  the 
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eourse  of  the   evening,  and  would   rather  not 
hasten  the  infliction.     What's  her  name  ?" 

"Rennel— Miss  Millicent  Rennel." 

"  Millicent !"  echoed  Lord  Childars — "an  odd 
name  enough.  But  who  is  her  partner?  His 
name  is  Pride,  I  should  think — probably  a  de- 
scendant of  Oliver's  colonel." 

"Ha!  ha!  no.  He's  a  Vavasour — heir  to  the 
Vavasours  of  Earl's  Court,  a  very  old  family, 
who  came  over,  I  believe,  with  the  Conqueror." 
"  Perhaps,  he  considers  himself  the  Con- 
queror," said  Lord  Childars,  "but  1  hope  I  shall 
be  able  to  match  him.  At  all  events,  I  must 
get  presented  to  the  lady." 

"  And  I  will  engage  to  take  her  away  from 
you  both,"  returned  Belwood. 

"Psha!" 

*'  Will  your  lordship  bet  on  it  ?" 
"I  would  if  she  were  a  horse,  but  being  a 
lady,  you  must  excuse  me.     But  Pride  is  bend- 
inf,  I  see.     Ye  gods  !  he  deigns  to  speak." 

Vavasour,  indeed — haughty,  imperious,  pos- 
sessing all  the  inherent  pride  of  his  race,  fos- 
tered and  confirmed  by  education,  habit  and  ex- 
ample— had  yet  been  sensibly  impressed  by 
Millicent's  beauty,  so  fresh  in  tone,  so  striking 
in  the  grace  of  motion.  Gradually  his  high 
look  relaxed ;  his  cold  but  handsome  features 
brightened  ;  his  studied  indifference  vanished  ; 
and,  like  another  Cymon,  he  became  for  the  mo- 
ment animated,  courtly,  and  gay. 

Millicent,  recovered  from  her  momentary  con- 
fusion, as  she  moved  with  buoyant  step  through 
the  dance,  her^  cheek  glowing  with  the  admira- 
tion she  excited — her  heart  swelling  with  happy 
triumph,  caught  a  new  spirit  from  the  scene. 

"  What  a  crowd  we  have  to-night!"  observed 
Vavasour.  "  It  is  a  Gathering  of  the  Clans  at 
the  sound  of  Weippert's  pibroch." 

"  Then  should  we  not  dance  the  Caledonians?" 
said  Millicent. 

"  Ah  !  you  deal  in  mots.  Now,  I  wish  to  be 
very  complimentary ;  and  yet  I  really  can  not 
say  of  your  wit,  what  Moore  says  of  Sheridan's, 
that  it  ne'er  carries  a  heart-stain  away  on  its 
blade.  Yours  must  have  many  hearts  to  answer 
for?" 

"  Only  my  own,  I  assure  you." 

"  But  that  is  the  Queen  of  Hearts." 

"No!  no!  A  queen  should  have  a  realm, 
and  a  moderate  array  of  subjects,  but  I  must 
disclaim  having  either." 

"  Can  you  say  so,  conscientiously  ?  Look 
around  and  tell  me." 

"  I  am  the  monarch  of  all  I  survey,"  said  Mil- 
licent, glancing  at  her  tiny  foot. 

"It  is  an  empire  Alexander  would  have  en- 
vied." 

"  How  you  are  wandering  from  your  subject — 
from  music  to  history,  or  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
say,  jEsop's  Fables." 

"  They  amount  to  the  same  thing  nowadays ; 
but  in  this  instance  I  am  asserting  a  brilliant 
fact,  and  claim  the  adhesion  of  the  Muses.  But 
how  the  moments  have  fled !  Is  it  possible  the 
quadrille  can  be  over  ?" 

Belwood  still  watched  them,  his  keen  gray 
eye  gleaming  malignantly,  in  union  with  the 
dark  passions  reigning  in  his  bosom. 

Three  years  of  dissipation,  prodigality,  and 
guilty  indulgence,  reckless  of  all  principle  and 
all  consequences,  had  fearfully  developed  his  vi- 


cious nature,  previously  lost  to  every  good  feel- 
ing, and  seared  by  the  ravages  of  excess.  'Al- 
ready the  large  property  inherited  from  his 
father  had  been  sensibly  diminished  ;  and,  as  em- 
barrassments increased,  he  looked  with  more  and 
more  repugnance  on  Helen,  now,  in  one  point 
of  view,  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  res- 
toration of  his  fortunes.  Then  rose  in  his  mind 
a  project  long  shadowed  out,  though  only  crude- 
ly, but  now  given  a  clear  and  positive  shape — 
of  acting  as  though  a  marriage  had  never  taken 
place — of  disavowing  it,  if  publicly  asserted  by 
Helen,  and  forming  a  new  alliance,  expressly  to 
recruit  his  shattered  finances.  Hardly  was  the 
design  finally  adopted,  when  accident  brought 
him  in  contact  with  a  lady  duly  qualified,  and 
who  herself  not  devoid  of  personal  attractions, 
soon  learnt  to  favor  one  eminently  handsome, 
and,  apparently,  devoted  to  her. 

As  he  moved  along,  proposing  to  present  him- 
self to  Millicent,  the  doomed  heiress  stood  be- 
fore him. 

"  Miss  Clinton  !"  he  cried,  with  aflfected  rap- 
ture. "This  is  a  pleasure  I  did  not  anticipate. 
I  was  not  aware  you  were  coming  to  Brighton." 

"  Neither  was  I,  till  just  before  we  set  out," 
answered  the  lady.  "Mamma  hurried  me  so, 
without  saying  why  or  wherefore ;  but  now  we 
are  a  little  settled,  I  like  the  place  pretty  well. 
How  fortunate  you  happen  to  be  here  !" 

"  May  I  flatter  myself  that  you  really  think 
so?  In  that  case,  I  shall  consider  it  fortunate 
indeed." 

"Will  you,  now?  Well,  you  know  I  do.  I 
am  quite  glad." 

"Who  is  that  gentleman,  Harriet?"  asked  a 
crabbed  old  lady,  without  looking  up. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Belwood,  mamma — don't  you 
see  ?" 

"I  hope  you  are  quite  well,  Mrs.  Clinton?" 
said  Belwood.  "  This  meeting  is  as  pleasant  as 
unexpected." 

Mrs.  Clinton,  who  was  the  young  lady's  step- 
mother, and  vested,  during  minority,  with  the 
additional  powers  of  guardianship,  evidently  did 
not  view  it  in  the  same  light,  considering  Bel- 
wood a  troublesome  interloper,  likely  to  frus- 
trate a  plan  she  had  formed,  on  family  consider- 
ations, of  marrying  Harriet  to  her  own  nephew. 

"I  did  not  suppose  we  should  meet  any  one 
here,  except  our  our  own  friends,"  she  replied, 
coldly,  with  a  significant  stress  on  the  last 
word. 

"Ah!  you  have  friends  every  where,"  re- 
turned Belwood,  shirking  her  innuendo.  "But 
they  are  forming  another  quadrille.  May  I 
have  the  honor  of — " 

"  My  niece  is  engaged,  sir,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Clinton.  "  You  know  you  are  to  dance  with 
Dudley,  Harriet." 

"  No,  I  am  not,  mamma — I  am  not,  indeed. 
Am  I,  Dud  ?" 

"  No,  Har-yot,"  replied  Dudley,  who  was  a 
hopeless  soft. 

"  How  can  you  say  so,  Dudley.  When  I 
told  you  all  day  she  was  to  be  your  partner,  and 
it  was  fully  understood  between  you?  You 
know  it  was." 

"  Yes,  aunt." 

"But  you  don't  care  about  it,  Dud,"  said 
Harriet,  coaxingly ;  "  and  you  will  let  me  dance 
with  Mr.  Belwood,  I  am  sure — won't  you  ?" 
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"  Yes,  Har-yot,"  replied  the  obliging  Dudley,  j 
■whose  ambition  was  to  sit  quiet,  and  look  on.      j 

It  was  time  to  move  forward ;  and  Belwood,  | 
professing  to  think  the  matter  decided,  did  not 
wait  for  any  further  intervention  from  Mrs.  | 
Clinton.  I 

"  You  are  looking  at  that  lady,  whom  every 
one  seems  to  admire  so,"  said  Harriet,  as  they 
placed  themselves.  "  Do  you  know  who  she 
is?"  I 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Belwood,  "  though  I 
have  not  spoken  to  her  yet,  this  evening.  Her 
name  is  Rennel." 

"  Indeed.     Do  you  think  her  very  pretty  ?" 

"She  is  passable,  but  certainly  no  beauty," 
answered  Belwood.  '.■ 

"  Well,  that  is  curious ;  for  I  was  ju0t  saying 
to  mamma  I  wondered  what  people  sfiw  in  her, 
as  she  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of  her  finery,  to  be 
just  like  a  dressed-up  doll.  It  is  true,  she  has  a 
good  complexion,  but  when  you  have  said  that, 
you've  said  all." 

"  And  a  little  rouge  will  give  any  one  that," 
said  Belwood. 

"  Oh  !  you  spiteful  thing  !  how  can  you  make 
such  cutting  remajrks?  It  is  quite  wicked  of 
me  to  laugh,  I  am  sure." 

"  Well,  every  one  has  his  own  taste,  you 
know,  and,  for  my  part,  I  prefer  the  bright, 
clear  lily  to  the  rose.  There  can  be  no  decep- 
tion with  that,  as,  if  I  may  be  bold  to  say  it, 
there  can  be  none  in  your  case." 

"  Ah !  you  say  this  to  flatter  me.  That  is 
your  way,  mamma  says." 

"  I  am  no  favorite  with  your  mamma,  and  so 
she  misrepresents  me ;  but  I  trust.  Miss  Clin- 
ton, you  will  regard  me  more  kindly." 

"  Oh,  j'es  !  or  I  should  be  very  ungrateful, 
remembering  how  kind  you  are  to  me.  But 
mamma  is  so  horrid — I  quite  hate  her.  She  is 
always  teasing  me  about  Dud  so." 

"  What,  that  rhinoceros  ?  How  ridiculous  ! 
Does  she  think  such  a  lovely  creature  as  you, 
admired  and  sought  by  every  one,  would  throw 
yourself  away  on  him  ?" 

"Yes,  she  wants  me  to  marry  him." 

"  Inhuman  !  But  I  hope  you  will  not  suffer 
yourself  to  be  persuaded  by  her — sacrificed,  I 
should  say." 

"Never." 

Encouraged  by  the  turn  of  the  conversation, 
Belwood,  already  resolved  to  lose  no  time,  de- 
bated wbether  he  should  now  urge  on  his  own 
suit,  but  though  not  exactly  green,  the  fruit 
seemed  hardly  ripe. 

"  Look  at  the  beauty  now,"  resumed  Harriet, 
"  How  absurd  her  partner  makes  himself,  pay- 
ing such  open  attentions.  Do  you  know  who 
he  is,  Mr.  Belwood  ?" 

"  Yes,  Lord  Childars." 

"  One  of  the  poor  lords,  I  suppose,  and  a  little 
attracted  by  her  diamonds;  but  he  will  probably 
find  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

"  Now  it  is  you  who  are  severe.  I  assure 
you  Lord  Childars  is  very  rich,  and  very  much 
sought  after ;  but  I  fancy,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  him,  that  he  has  more  money  than  wit." 

"  So  I  should  say,  judging  from  his  taste — 
Dear  me !  here  is  mamma.  Is  it  not  provok- 
ing ?" 

"Confoundedly,"  muttered  Belwood. 

"  Come,  Harriet,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  as  she 


came  up  ;  "you  will  fatigue  yourself,  child,  and 
that  is  against  all  orders.  There's  poor  Dudley 
too.  so  grieved  at  your  neglect,  you  must  come 
and  talk  to  him — you  must,  indeed,  dear." 

And  bending  to  Belwood  she  led  the  unwill- 
ing  girl  away. 

Belwood  was  not  much  distressed,  being  de- 
sirous to  join  Millicent,  for  whom,  indeed,  at 
that  moment  (so  volatile  and  unsteady  was  his 
disposition,  and  so  completely  was  he  fascinated 
by  her  appearance),  he  would  cheerfully  have 
resigned  Harriet  altogether.  He  felt,  however 
that  such  a  diversion  of  his  attentions  would  not 
compromise  him  with  Harriet,  who,  however 
piqued,  would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  he  had 
■been  driven  away  from  her  by  Mrs.  Clinton,  and 
must  have  her  prepossessions  and  growing  par- 
tiality inflamed  by  seeing  him  in  favor  with 
another.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  doubt 
that,  with  his  presumed  anterior  hold  over  Mil- 
licent,  naturally  attending  a  knowledge  of  her 
ignoble  origin,  he  would  be  able,  as  he  had 
boasted,  to  snatch  her  away  from  both  Vavasour 
and  Lord  Childars. 

"Miss  Rennel,  how  do  you  do?"  he  cried, 
extending  his  hand,  with  a  smile  bland  and  pa- 
tronizing. 

Millicent  drew  back. 

"  I  am  well,  thank  you,"  she  said,  with  a  cold 
inclination. 

She  turned  to  Lord  Childars,  who  darted  a 
glance  of  exultation  at  Belwood,  and  led  her 
into  the  conservatory. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

With  eyes  flashing  fire,  Belwood  turned 
round  and  beheld  Vavasour,  whose  looks  were 
riveted  on  the  receding  figure  of  Millicent. 

"  There  goes  the  belle  of  the  evening,  Mr. 
Vavasour,"  said  Belwood,  "and  how  few  here 
could  dream  her  history !  Would  you  believe, 
seeing  her  decked  out  in  gems,  as  she  now  is, 
that  she  was  formerly  a  trap-girl  in  my  coal- 
mine?" 

"A  what?"  answered  Vavasour,  with  a 
start. 

"  One  of  the  work-people  in  my  colliery." 

"Impossible  !" 

"  Still  it  is  true.  She  left  us,  suddenly,  in 
a  very  mysterious  way,  to  go  out  as  a  serv- 
ant.    And  now  she  i.s — you  see  ! — a  fine  lady  !" 

"  You  amaze  me !  And  yet  I  can  not  help 
thinking  you  are  under  a  mistake.  You  sure- 
ly confound  her  with  some  other  person  !  In- 
deed, it  must  be  so;  for  not  only  her  beauty, 
her  brilliant  conversation,  her  wit,  but  her  inno- 
cence,  more  conspicuous  in  a  mind  which  has 
evidently  received  the  highest  culture,  are  all 
marks  of  good  birth,  as  well  as  of  breeding.  You 
are — you  must  be  mistaken,  sir!" 

"  Then,  am  1  mistaken  in  myself — in  you— 
in  every  thing  I  see,  hear,  and  feel.  No,  my 
dear  sir.  What  I  have  told  you  is  as  true  as 
the  sky  overhead — as  the  sun  in  the  heavens ; 
but  truth,  you  should  remember,  is  sometimes 
stranger  than  fiction.  However,  I  can  account 
for  this  girl's  elevation,  as  well  as  disclose  her 
origin.  Not  to  tire  your  patience,  I  will  just 
tell  you  that  she  has  been  adopted  by  a  widow, 
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vrho  is  very  rich,  and  a  near  relation  of  your 
own. 

"Of  mine?" 

"  Yes,  your  aunt,  though  I  believe  there  is 
some  alienation  between  you — Mrs.  Grantley 
of  Winstone  Manor." 

"Mrs.  Grantley!  Well,  sir,  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  information,  which,  I 
confess,  I  should  not  like  to  have  missed.  You 
may  rely  on  my  keeping  it  a  profound  secret." 

There  wa's  something  of  a  gibe  in  the  last 
word,  uttered  as  he  turned  away,  not,  however, 
without  showing  that  he  was  excessively  annoy- 
ed.    That  reflection  was  unction  to  Belwood. 

Vavasour,  indeed,  was  mortified — hurt  in  the 
tenderest  sensibility,  his  pride.  To  this  colliery 
girl  (for  he  felt  that  Belwood's  narration  was 
strictly  true) — to  this  base-born  nameless  adven- 
turess— at  best,  the  child  of  misguided  bounty, 
he  had  been  on  the  point  of  enslaving  himsell^ — 
devoting  his  love,  his  heart,  his  honor.  How 
nigh  he  had  been  to  destruction  ! — to  bringing  a 
stigma,  an  everlasting,  indelible  slur,  on  his 
name  and  race ! 

Still  she  flitted  before  him — bright  as  morning, 
soft  as  eve — a  siren,  a  false  Medea,  besetting 
him  with  enchantments.  And  yet  no  !  this  he 
could  not  say ;  it  was  deceiving,  deluding  him- 
self— conjuring  up  a  vain  and  idle  chimera. 
Millicent,  far  from  seeking  to  ensnare  him,  was 
gone,  and,  to  all  appearance,  had  forgotten  him, 
resigning  herself  wholly  to  another.  And  now, 
in  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  drawn  by  a  re- 
sistless, overpowering  attraction,  he  followed — 
another  Antony,  inflamed  alike  by  anger,  jeal- 
ousy, and  love. 

He  entered  the  lofty  conservatory,  flocked 
with  gay  and  delighted  guests,  reveling  with 
unmixed  enjoyment  in  the  free  play  of  air,  here 
cooled  by  fountains,  and  rich  with  the  incense 
of  flowers.  His  eye  sought  out  Millicent,  and 
by  her  side  stood  Lord  Childars,  listening  with 
rapt  brow  to  her  voice,  he  knew  too  well  how 
sweet.  And  the  peer's  slightly-inclined  head, 
downcast  but  expressive  look,  so  full  of  respect, 
of  esteem,  of  devotion — what  a  revelation  did 
they  present  to  an  eye  so  spell-bound!  They 
spoke,  indeed,  of  feelings  deep,  lasting,  unutter- 
able— not  admiration,  not  love,  but  worship. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  stimulate  and  fos- 
ter the  tender  passion,  in  its  first  stages,  as  the 
apparent  progress  of  a  competitor,  and  in  excit- 
ing this  fruitful  germ  of  jealousy  lies  woman's 
most  dangerous  prerogative.  Though  exercised 
unconsciously  by  Millicent,  it  now  subdued  Va- 
vasour, at  the  same  time  infecting  him  with 
an  eager  spirit  of  rivalry,  and,  by  force  of 
example,  making  him  look  less  severely,  less 
loathingly,  on  the  strange  circumstances  of  her 
previous  history. 

Thus  he  slowly  advanced,  though  with  half- 
averted  gaze,  ashamed  of  the  feelings  he  could 
not  resist.  Millicent,  engaged  by  her  compan- 
ion, did  not  perceive  his  approach. 

Lord  Childars  was  directing  her  attention  to 
three  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  the 
day — Representative  Men,  indeed  (though  two 
of  them,  alas  !  have  since  been  removed  from 
the  wide  sphere  of  their  usefulness),  who  were 
grouped  round  Lady  J .  I 

"  That  tall,  massive  man,  with  his  arm  thrown 
behind,  as  he  stands  in  the  House  of  Commons, 


is  Sir  R P ,"  he  remarked  ;  and  it  was 

not  difficult  to  discern,  from  his  sparkling  eye 
and  glowing  cheek,  that  the  speaker  was  one 
of  those  sterling  few  who,  in  every  vicissitude 
of  the  times,  placed  their  whole  faith  and  reliance 
in  the  great  statesman.  "  At  your  first  glance 
you  would  take  him  for  a  gladiator,  so  towering 
is  his  form,  so  inflexible  his  attitude.  Thus  he 
has  stood  when  meeting  the  assaults  of  an  en 
raged  party,  when  defending  his  principles 
against  a  senate,  when  controlling  the  madness 
of  a  nation.  You  see  how  calm  his  face  is ! — 
how  imperturbable  !  and  yet,  as  you  look,  what 
a  depth  seems  to  open  to  you  !  You  can  almost 
realize,  for  an  instant,  the  cold,  passive  impress 
and  immense  thoughtfulness  of  the  Egyptian 
sphinx,  which  thousands  of  years  have  not  dead- 
ened on  the  stone.  It  is  a  glimpse  of  the  mind 
within — a  momentarj'  flash,  showing  man  in  his 
proudest  prime,  the  spirit  that  rules  a  world. 
And  now  you  look  again,  the  soul  has  hid  itself; 
and  all  seems  hushed,  and  fixed,  and  unbend- 
ing." 

"  You  sketch  him  as  a  friend.  Lord  Childars," 
said  Millicent,  "and  yet  truthfully.  "You 
might  be  the  Griffith  for  his  epitaph." 

"  I  speak  as  one  of  his  party — his  own  party, 
and,  even  though  knowing  him  only  in  his  pub- 
lic character,  you  may  indeed  well  call  us  his 
friends.  In  his  reverses  and  in  his  triumphs — 
when  the  world  has  railed,  and  when  it  has  ad- 
mired— we  have  been  the  same  to  him,  steadfast 
and  true  as  himself  So  much  could  never  be 
said  of  any  other  politician;  and,  in  time  to 
come,  no  other,  perhaps,  will  ever  rise  to  com- 
mand such  sway.  And  he  has  had  our  support 
because  he  has  bribed  and  purchased  us — not 
with  sordid  gold,  but  with  the  incorruptible  coin 
of  patriotism.     But  I  weary  you." 

"  Oh,  no  !  your  theme  and  your  words  alike 
interest  me.  Go  on,  pray,  Lord  Childars.  You 
seem  to  call  up  before  me  one  of  those  masters 
of  the  past,  whose  mighty  figures  fill  the  niches 
of  history." 

"They  are  shadows  compared  with  P , 

whose  genius  has  changed  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind. One  moment  he  draws  a  sponge  of  mercy 
over  the  law,  effacing  its  characters  of  blood, 
and  making  its  yoke  freedom.  Then  he  attacks 
the  hydra  of  corruption,  and  drives  it,  howling 
and  furious,  from  the  land.  He  unlocks  the 
prison  of  the  debtor,  opens  new  fields  of  labor 
to  the  poor,  knocks  off  the  fetters  of  the  slave. 
He  breaks  down  the  barriers  of  sectarian  tyran- 
ny; gives  health  and  stability  to  the  national 
finances,  unrestricted  commerce  to  the  merchant, 
security,  prosperity,  and  peace,  to  the  people. 
This  is  the  work  he  has  done  for  England,  the 
example  he  holds  up  to  the  governors  of  the 
earth." 

"A  holy  work,  and  a  divine  example!"  ex- 
claimed Millicent.  "  You  have  taught  me.  Lord 
Childars,  that  we  need  not  look  to  antiquity  for 
heroic  models,  when  our  own  happy  country 
possesses  such  a  statesman." 

"He  has  other  claims  to  your  veneration, 
more  than  I  can  now  enumerate.  This  Cicero 
in  eloquence,  this  Decius  in  patriotism,  has  the 
tastes  and  munificent  disposition  of  Mecsenas. 
With  one  hand,  he  caresses  literature  and  sci- 
ence ;  with  the  other,  showers  his  bounty  on 
Art.     Of  his  more  private  virtues  I  will  not 
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speak :  they  are  exemplary,  but  they  are  sa- 
cred."* 

"  You  have  said  enough  to  convince  me  of  his 
excellence.  And  now,  Lord  Childars,  may  I  ask 
you  who  that  gentleman  is,  whom  Sir  Robert 
is  addressing  ?  There  is  something  so  vs^inning 
in  his  face,  florid  vi'ith  health  and  intelligence, 
in  his  glance  of  kindliness,  and  his  engaging 
smile,  making  his  silver  white  hair  truly  vener- 
able. I  see  a  slight,  a  scarcely  perceptible  bend 
in  his  form ;  but  I  should  say,  from  the  firmness 
of  every  feature,  his  mind  retains  the  elasticity 
of  youth." 

"I  showed  you  the  General  of  the  Age,"  re- 

Elied  Lord  Childars,  with  a  smile,  "  and  you 
ave  discovered  its  Engineer,  who  possesses  the 
monster  lever  Archimedes  dreamt  of     That  is 

Mr.  W ,  the  presiding  power,  I  might  almost 

say  the  creator,  of  the  T newspaper." 

"  I  was  sure  he  represented  something  great, 
but  I  associated  it  with  philanthropy.  Now  I 
shall  lose  my  reputation  as  a  physiognomist." 

"Not  at  all.     Mr.  W is  renowned  for 

his  sympathies  with  the  poor,  especially  with 
the  industrious  working  man,  and,  through  the 
medium  of  his  mighty  journal,  has  done  more 
to  ameliorate  their  condition,  by  calling  public 
attention  to  their  wrongs  and  their  sufferings, 
than  any  person  living.  He  has  also  advocated 
their  cause  in  Parliament,  and  identified  himself 
in  every  way  with  their  interests." 

"  Then  I  was  right  in  my  conjecture  !" 

"  Perfectly  ;  and  you  will  doubtless  form  the 
eame  conclusion  about  the  gentleman  now  speak- 
ing.    It  is  Lord  A ." 

"  There  is  no  mistaking  his  kind,  benevolent, 
impressive  look,"  said  Millicent.  "You feel  at 
once  that  his  mission  is  religion  and  charity. 
But  may  we  not  draw  nearer  to  them?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

The  little  group — for  the  brilliant  Lady  J 

was  not  a  mere  listener — were  canvassing  a 
topic  then  just  in  agitation,  and  possessing  an 
overpowering  interest  for  Millicent — the  ques- 
tion of  female  labor  in  mines.  She  heard  the 
horrors  of  the  hideous  system  vividly  described 

by  Mr.  W ,  in  a  voice  singularly  harmonious, 

and  which  those  it  once  addressed  could  never 
forget — she  listened  with  breathless  attention, 
with  a  beating,  throbbing  heart,  to  its  denuncia- 
tion by  Lord  A ,  and  to  the  ie,^  sentences 


*  It  is  since  these  lines  were  written  that  the  great 
Btatesraan  whom  they  feebly  depict  has  been  snatched 
from  among  us,  leaving  a  blanit  no  time  can  fill  up.  Never, 
at  any  period  of  our  annals,  has  a  public  character  been 
BO  deeply  lamented,  or  public  virtue  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Monuments  have  been  designed  to  his  mem- 
ory in  every  quarter,  but  what  memorial  can  equal  that 
erected  by  himself,  in  the  economy,  the  laws,  the  history 
of  the  nation  ?  It  seams  that  such  men  are  raised  up  for 
a  purpose,  and  when  their  mission  is  accomplished,  sud- 
denly removed.  Trafalgar  received  the  last  breath  of 
Nelson ;  and  Peel,  whose  battle  ground  was  the  Senate 
died  as  signally,  by  a  visitation  almost  as  sudden. 

One  fatal  blow,  a  lightning  stroke, 

Has  shiver'd  the  majestic  oak  : 

Its  stately  trunk  is  overthrown — 

Its  strength,  its  pride,  its  beauty  gone. 

Afar  is  heard  a  nation's  cry 

Uprising  to  the  startled  sky — 

And  England  does  not  weep  alone, 

For  Europe  echoes  back  her  moan. 

With  stricken  hearts,  o'ercharged  with  grief, 
We  mourn  our  great  and  honor'd  chief: 
But,  oh  !  it  soothes,  consoles  to  find 
The  burden  shared  by  all  mankind. 


of  animadversion,  brief  and  quiet,  but  full  of 
strange  significance,  which  it  drew  from  Sir 

R P ■     And  what  a  picture  of  the  past 

did  their  cogent,  striking  words  roll  back  on  her 
mind ! — so  much  more  marked,  more  wildly 
startling,  from  ccntrast  with  the  scene  around. 
Each  moment,  too,  the  fatal  recollection  deep- 
ened its  coloring,  brought  out  more  forcibly  and 
distinctly  its  dark  and  horrible  details,  and  seem- 
ed, while  these  things  still  existed,  to  make  even 
her  own  redemption  incomplete  and  precarious. 

Thus  she  yielded  to  a  sudden  and  irresistible 
panic :  her  happiness,  her  advancement — the 
regal  mansion,  the  gay  and  splendid  company, 
the  magnificent  revel  appeared,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  this  feeling,  like  the  fabric  of  a  vision, 
from  which  she  must  awaken  to  despair.  Her 
cheek  lost  its  blush ;  her  rosy  lip  its  color ;  and 
agitated  by  sad  emotions,  she  feared  either  to 
speak  or  move 

"  Miss  Rennel.  may  I  ask  if  you  are  ill?"  said 
Vavasour,  coming  forward. 

Lord  Childars,  startled  by  the  inquiry,  glanced 
hastily  at  MiUicent,  and  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  alarm. 

'  How  pale  you  have  turned.  Miss  Rennel !" 
he  added.     "  You  must  indeed  be  ill." 

"No,  it  is  nothing,"  replied  Millicent;  "only 
these  dreadful  revelations.  They  have  so  pained, 
so  unnerved  me,  I  really  can  not  remain  her© 
any  longer.  You  will  think  me  very  weak,  Mr. 
Vavasour,  but  I  have  been  listening  to  accounts 
of  the  female  laborers  in  the  mines." 

"Oh!"  murmured  Vavasour,  blushing  crim» 
son. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  moving  on,  they  made 
their  way  to  Lady  Gresham. 

The  chaperone,  who  was  an  inveterate  rake, 
was  shocked  at  Millicent's  wish  to  go  home,  it 
being  yet  scarcely  morning,  an  hour  of  depart- 
ure not  recognized  by  Hoyle.  But  Millicent 
being  urgent,  the  point  was  speedily  conceded. 

Lord  Childars  attended  her  till  the  last,  striv- 
ing ineffectually  to  rally  her,  while  his  every 
look  and  gesture  beamed  devotion.  Returning 
up  the  saloon,  he  encountered  Belwood. 

"I  should  have  lost  my  wager,  Lord  Childars, 
had  you  taken  me,"  said  Belwood.  "The  lady 
thought  you  a  richer  prize  than  me." 

"Sir!"  answered  the  nobleman,  coldly. 

"  Nay,  I  only  wish  to  drop  a  word  of  caution 
about  her,  and  to  do  that,  I  must  give  you  an 
inkling  of  her  history." 

"  Pray  spare  yourself  the  trouble.  I  never 
thank  people  for  information,  having  always  a 
reasonable  supply  of  my  own." 

"This  is  something  you  would  never  guess." 

"  Let  me  try."  « 

"  It  will  be  in  vain,  I  am  sure.  But  I  am  all 
attention." 

"  Then,  you  probably  wish  to  apprise  me  Miss 
Rennel  was  formerly  employed  in  your  coaU 
mine." 

"  The  deuce !     Who  told  you  ?" 

"  Herself  !" 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Day  brought  back  sunshine  to  Millicent's 
heart.  It  was  impossible  to  look  from  the  bal- 
cony on  the  boundless  expanse  of  water,  smooth 
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as  a  lake  of  crystal — to  feel  the  fresh,  pure  air, 
and  look  up  at  the  wide-spread  heavens,  and  not 
show  a  reflection  of  brightness,  just  as  the  play- 
ful changes  of  the  sky,  now  displaying  its  naked 
azure,  now  modestly  vailed  in  snow-white  fleeces, 
were  mirrored  in  the  purple  sea. 

The  cloud  that  oppressed  her  mind  had  passed 
by,  leaving  it,  like  Nature  after  a  shower — more 
gay,  more  verdant,  more  sparkling.  Even  in 
her  fragile  frame  youth  was  a  giant. 

Mrs.  Grantley  did  not  inquire  why  she  had 
returned  early,  satisfied  that  she  had  been  so 
much  entertained,  as  her  description  of  the  ball, 
and  all  that  took  place,  omitting  the  one  painful 
incident,  amply  testified.  Nor  did  she  make 
any  remark  on  the  name  of  Vavasour,  though 
her  face  darkened  a  moment,  and  afterward 
looked  more  thoughtful. 

After  breakfast  a  carriage  rolled  up  to  the 
door,  bringing  Sir  Charles  Webster  and  Fanny, 
attended  by  Oswald  Harper,  on  horseback,  to 
invite  them  to  take  a  drive.  They  readily  as- 
sented, and  in  a  brief  space  were  all  en  route. 

As  they  were  whirled  along  the  London  road, 
in  the  highest  spirits,  Sir  Charles  and  Mrs. 
Grantley  talking  of  long-past  days,  and  the 
younger  friends  of  the  past  night,  Lord  Childars 
galloped  by,  but  having  caught  sight  of  Milli- 
cent,  took  care  to  loiter  till  he  was  overtaken. 
Then,  knowing  all  the  party  except  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley,  he  joined  the  cortege. 

Proceeding  leisurely,  they  chatted  away,  a 
little  teased  by  dust,  till,  coming  to  a  sequestered 
and  picturesque  spot,  Lord  Childars  suggested 
a  walk.  The  proposition  was  eagerly  accepted 
by  Fanny  ;  but  as  Mrs.  Grantley  was  indisposed, 
and  could  not  accompany  them,  Millicent  de- 
clined to  alight. 

"  You  must  not  remain  on  my  account,"  said 
Mrs.  Grantley.  "  1  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  a 
promenade,  and  I  shall  continue  my  drive  in 
charge  of  Sir  Charles." 

"  And  I  promise  to  defend  you  against  all 
comers,  be  they  highwaymen  or  beggars,"  cried 
the  judge. 

"I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  gal- 
lantry, Sir  Charles,"  said  Millicent;  "but — " 

"  But  is  an  unlawful  word,"  cried  Lord  Chil- 
dars. "I  appeal  to  the  judge  against  it,  and 
claim  an  injunction." 

"Lord  Childars  and  others  versus  Milly  Ren- 
nej,"  cried  Fanny.  "I  constitute  myself  coun- 
sel in  this  appeal,  and  having  no  written  brief, 
shall  be  brief  in  my  words.     So  my  lud — " 

Here  rose  a  peal  of  laughter,  in  which  the 
learned  judge  joined. 
"  If  your  ludship — " 

"Stop,  you  gipsy,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "I  ar- 
rest proceedings,  and  decide  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiflfs.     The  injunction  is  granted." 

"  You  are  fairly  beaten,  Milly,"  observed  Mrs. 
Grantley,  "and  I  advise  you  not  to  involve  your- 
self in  further  litigation.  Sir  Charles  and  I  will 
return  in  half  an  hour,  and  take  you  up." 

Millicent  no  longer  held  out,  being,  indeed, 
as  far  as  her  own  enjoyment  was  concei'ned, 
very  favorable  to  the  proposal,  but  only  unwill- 
ing to  leave  Mrs.  Grantley. 

Oswald  Harper  devoted  himself  to  Fanny, 
opening  a  wicket,  which  led  across  a  corn-field, 
and  where  they  were  followed  by  Millicent  and 
Lord  Childars, 


"  You  are  partial  to  the  country  ?"  said  the 
peer,  observing  that  Millicent's  eyes  brightened 
as  she  looked  around. 

"  Very,  though  you  will  probably  think  it  is 
from  want  of  knowing,  better,  as  I  have  never 
resided  any  where  else." 

"But  you  have  been  to  London." 

"I  shall  shock  you,  but  I  must  own  I  have 
not." 

"Well,  I  am  not  shocked.  I  was  not  aware 
any  one  could  live  always  in  the  country,  and  be 
so  entirely  free  from  rusticity;  but  still  I  ought 
to  have  known  that  you  had  not  run  the  gaunt- 
let of  a  London  season." 

"  Because  the  said  rusticity  did,  after  all,  peep 
out !  How  can  you  utter  such  home-truths.  Lord 
Childars?" 

"  I  must  deny  that  I  have  uttered  them,  or 
that  I  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  such  treason, 
in  word  or  thought.  I  must  either  have  very 
imperfectly  expressed  myself,  or  you  have  en- 
tirely misconceived  me.  Believe  me,  I  intended 
any  thing  but  criticism,  being  a  fervent  admirer 
of  rural  characteristics." 

"Really  and  deliberately?  Well,  after  this, 
I  shall  expect  to  hear  you  are  a  new  Roger  de 
Coverley,  living  on  your  estate,  like  a  patriarch, 
to  the  edification  and  conversion  of  all  the  Will 
Honeycombs  in  the  county.  You  see  you  are 
getting  further  and  further  into  the  maze." 

"  Not  at  all ;  for  what  I  profess  1  really  feel, 
and  am  even  prepared  to  maintain.  But,  re- 
member, I  have  not  avowed  myself  an  admirer 
of  rusticity,  but  of  rural  characteristics." 

"  And  where  do  you  draw  the  line  of  demark- 
ation  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  your  definition  of 
the  characteristics." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  look  for  them  in  the  barn  or 
the  farm-yard — in  the  plough-boy  or  the  dairy- 
maid — these  are  the  vulgarities  of  country  life, 
only  to  be  contemplated  in  Bloomfield." 

"  And  surely  his  artless  muse  depicts  them 
in  most  pleasing  colors !  You  must  not  attack 
Bloomfield,  Lord  Childars.  He  is  one  of  my 
greatest  favorites." 

"  That  would  canonize  him  with  me,  even 
were  he  not,  as  he  is,  one  I  have  always  valued 
myself.  The  '  Farmer's  Boy,'  indeed,  is  a  noble 
poem — beautiful  in  design,  and  perfect  in  treat-- 
ment.  Of  course,  we  can  not  placQ  it  in  con- 
junction with  the  '  Seasons,'  but  my  own  opinion 
is,  that  by  securing  a  stronger  hold  on  the  feel- 
ings, and  our  early  impressions,  it  will  command, 
in  luture  ages,  a  far  wider  circle  of  readers.  It 
is  to  its  simple  verse  I  am  indebted  for  my  first 
sense  of  the  picturesque." 

"Which,  I  suppose,  includes  the  afore-men- 
tioned rural  characteristics?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  these 
are,  or  where  they  are  to  be  met  with." 

"They  are  leaves  in  the  volume  of  Nature, 
easily  discovered  by  its  student,  and  prized 
above  the  sibyl's.  I  shall  speak  only  of  those 
I  more  especially  alluded  to,  when  you  chal- 
lenged explanation,  and  which  are  personal 
virtues.  In  man  they  wear  a  sturdy  aspect, 
developing  independence,  bluffness,  and  candor. 
But  that  which  thus  often  grows  into  boorish 
rudeness,  converting  the  rustic  into  a  clown, 
assumes  in  woman  a  delicacy,  a  refinement, 
truly  feminine.     In  her  it  is  innocence,  frank- 
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ness,  truth — ^naive  artlessness,  and  a  charming 
sensibility." 

"  You  are  complimentary,  but  scarcely  just. 
These  qualities,  I  am  sure,  do  not  flourish  in 
the  country  alone,  but  are  no  doubt  found  in 
equal  perfection  in  cities." 

"  Flowers  may  be  found  in  cities,  too ;  but 
thoufi;h  they  have  the  same  bloom,  the  same 
proportions,  the  same  coloring,  yet,  contrasted 
with  those  you  see  in  the  country,  you  will  find 
they  want  freshness.  It  is  this  that  ought  to 
have  told  me  you  had  not  mingled  in  the  smoke 
of  London — not  been  infected  by  the  dense 
diplomacy  of  Almack's,  though,  after  all,  I 
believe  you  might  sustain  the  ordeal,  and  your 
freshness  not  be  diminished.  Now  have  I  made 
my  views  intelligible?" 

"  That  is  really  not  fair,"  replied  Millicent, 
stopping  at  a  low  stile,  facing  the  road,  and 
smiling  in  the  most  provoking  manner.  "You 
bribe  me  with  a  compliment,  and  then  ask  my 
opinion  of  your  arguments.  Now  I,  too,  must 
play  the  Jesuit,  and  keep  my  opinion  to  my- 
self." 

"  And  I,  as  a  stanch  Protestant,  protest  against 
such  a  decision." 

"  Ha !  ha !  that  will  be  of  no  avail.  But  I  do 
not  see  Fanny  and  Mr.  Harper.  Where  can 
they  have  gone?" 

"  Oh !  they  will  appear  presently,"  replied 
Lord  Childars,  and  a  bright  flush  mantled  his 
cheek,  as,  looking  round,  he  found  they  were 
alone.  "Nay,  do  not  turn  back."  And  he 
gently  detained  her.  "  We  have  abundance  of 
time ;  and  you  are  quite  neglecting  the  prospect, 
which  certainly  should  tempt  you  to  loiter." 

"It  is  indeed  very  pretty." 

"I  am  no  poet,"  resumed  Lord  Childars, 
"  and  have  a  perfect  horror  of  sentiment ;  but 
one  of  these  garden  scenes  always  disposes  me 
to  rhapsody.  And  that  sunset  is  so  soft !  so 
delicate !  Day  retiring,  seems  to  leave  behind 
footprints  of  light,  which  fade  almost  as  they 
appear.     Is  it  not  beautiful  ?" 

"Very;  and  yet,  I  think,  it  wears  a  touch  of 
sadness.  I  see  a  sort  of  shade — a  look  of  so- 
lemnity, even  in  its  most  gorgeous  tints.  Can 
you  not  imagine  the  sun  lingers  on  the  horizon, 
■as  though  he  were  an  unwilling  exile,  driven 
from  scenes  endeared  to  him?  The  liquid 
radiance  streaming  from  his  orb  might  be  tears, 
^glowing  with  the  memories  of  fifty  centuries — 
for  so  long,  sages  tell  us,  his  daily  exits  have 
been  achieved :  and  I  can  fancy  that  glorious 
cloud  above  us,  half  flame  and  half  gold,  to  be 
his  outstretched  arm,  bequeathing  the  earth  his 
blessing." 

"  Your  sketch  enchants  me.  And  perhaps  it 
is  an  impression  of  this  kind  that  makes  the 
hour  so  favored  by  lovers.  Can  you  imagine  it 
to  have  such  an  etfect?" 

"  That  is  a  riddle,  and  one  I  could  never 
guess.  If  we  may  credit  your  oracles,  the  poets, 
lovers  are  so  inconsistent,  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  any  reason  for  their  fancies." 

"  To  understand  them,  then,  one  must  be 
under  the  same  influence,  feel  the  same  burning 
passion — in  fact,  must  love?" 

"  I  suppose,  we  may  conclude  so." 

"I  love — devotedly,  distractedly,"  murmured 
Lord  Childars,  though  in  a  tone  too  low  to  be 
heard. 


There  was  a  pause,  and  Millicent  moved,  as 
if  to  turn  back. 

"  One  moment.  Miss  Rennel !"  said  Lord 
Childars,  hurriedly.  "May  I,  while  almost  a 
stranger,  presume  to—  But,"  he  added,  with  a 
gesture  of  vexation,  "we  are  interrupted!" 

His  eye  fell  on  Vavasour,  who  was  close  upon 
them,  having,  while  they  were  looking  in  the 
other  direction,  crossed  the  field  unperceived, 
and  without  discovering  their  proximity.  He 
now  gave  a  slight  start,  glancing  rapidly  from 
Lord  Childars,  who  endeavored  to  cover  his 
irrepressible  embarrassment  with  hauteur,  to 
Millicent.  One  look  at  her  beaming  eye  changed 
his  whole  demeanor. 

"  Every  one  seems  to  be  rusticating  this  after- 
noon," he  .said,  after  the  usual  salutation.  "I 
don't  know  how  the  mania  seized  me,  but  I  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  it,  and  so,  seeing  an  open 
gate  yonder,  I  sauntered  here." 

"  Did  you  observe  a  carriage  on  the  road  as 
you  came  by?"  asked  Millicent. 

"No." 

"Then  they  have  not  returned  yet,  and  we 
shall  have  time  to  walk  back  leisurely,  Lord 
Childars." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?"  said  the  peer,  aroused 
from  a  reverie. 

Millicent  repeated  her  observation. 

"Oh,  yes,"  returned  Lord  Childars.  "And 
yet,"  he  added,  producing  his  watch,  "we  are 
mistaken.  Can  you  conceive  that  we  have  been 
away  an  hour?" 

"Impossible!" 

"  So  I  should  have  thought  myself,  only  that 
my  watch  is  a  proverb.  I  could  have  sworn, 
indeed,  that  it  was  only  a  few  minutes." 

"A  lover's  oath!"  said  Vavasour,  with  a 
slight  curl  of  his  lip,  "or  it  would  be  perjury." 
— Avoidinff  the  peer's  eye,  he  added  quickl}', 
"But  in  the  worst  case,  Miss  Rennel,  I  can 
answer  for  your  safe  transit  to  Brighton,  if  you 
will  do  me  the  honor  to  accept  a  seat  in  my 
cabriolet?" 

"  Oh !  thank  you  :  mamma,  I  know,  will  not 
go  without  me.  And  now  I  see  Mr.  Harper's 
groom  there,  no  doubt  coming  to  say  she  is  wait- 
ing." 

Next  moment  she  glanced  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, behind  her,  but  quickly  turned  round  again, 
as  her  eye  fell  on  a  man  and  woman  having  the 
appearance  of  tramps,  who  were  approaching 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stile,  and  whose  figures 
flashed  upon  her  memory  like  a  hideous  dream. 
Was  it  imagination,  or  did  she  recognize  in  that 
dark,  swart,  gaunt  man,  clad  in  rags,  and  that 
rugged  and  bold-looking  woman.  Black  Jem  and 
Doll?  She  feared  it  was  so;  and  what  shame 
what  ignominy,  to  be  claimed  by  such  persons 
as  an  acquaintance — a  companion  and  friend ! 
and  in  the  presence  of  Vavasour  and  Lord  Chil- 
dars !  The  two  gentlemen,  not  observing  her 
discomposure,  endeavored  to  engage  her  again 
in  conversation,  but  she  made  only  monosyllable 
replies,  scarcely  knowing,  indeed,  what  she  said, 
absorbed  by  the  apprehension  of  what  was  im- 
pending. Presently  she  heard  their  heavy, 
draggling  feet  close  behind  her:  she  heard  their 
voices — voices  that  still,  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
sounded  but  too  familiar,  making  her  heart  thrill 
with  pain.  She  would  have  turned  her  head  as 
they  passed,  but  at  this  moment.  Lord  Childars 
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addressed  her  so  directly,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble, and  while  he  was  speaking,  Black  Jem, 
attracted  by  their  distingue  appearanoe,  wheel- 
ed round  to  survey  them. 

"  Whoy,  Milly  Rennel !  be  it  thou,  wench?" 
he  cried,  transfixed  with  astonishment.  "  Sink 
me,  but  I  be  glad  to  see  'ee !  How  be  'ee,  lass  ?" 
— and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

"Oh,  protect  me,  Lord  Childars!"  said  Milli- 
eeut,  clinging  to  the  nobleman's  arm.  "  Send 
him  away,  Mr.  Vavasour,  I  entreat." 

"  Whoy,  who  be  yo',  then,  that  poor  folk 
bain't  to  come  nigh  hand  'ee?"  demanded  Jem's 
companion,  the  redoubtable  Doll,  in  a  menacing 
tone.  "  Foine  feathers  make  foine  birds  ;  but 
ootherwise,  I  suppose,  Mill  Rennel  bain't  no 
better  nor  us." 

Millicent  shuddered. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  Lord  Childars ; 
"they  shall  not  molest  you." 

"Who,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  are  they?" 
exclaimed  Vavasour,  who  had  turned  white  as 
ashes. 

"No  matter,"  replied  Lord  Childars:  "we 
will  leave  them  here.  Come,  Miss  Rennel :  we 
can  go  this  way,  as  I  see  the  carriage  is  coming 
up  the  road." 

Turning  his  arm  round  the  speechless  girl,  he 
raised  her  over  the  stile ;  and  Vavasour,  to  cover 
their  retreat,  planted  himself  before  it. 

"  She  ain't  goin'  oflf  that  way,  don't  'ee  think?" 
said  Black  Jem. 

"  You  pull  'un  away  from  the  stile,  Jem," 
cried  Doll,  "and  I'll  settle  her  hash  for  'un. 
Dang  her!  I'll  tear  her  flash  tog  into  rib- 
bunds." 

"  Come  along,  then,"  returned  Jem.  "Now, 
baboon,"  he  said  to  Caliban,  who  had  just  step- 
ped in  front  of  him — "  what  do  thou  want  ?" 

"  Scarce,  if  you  please,"  replied  Caliban — 
"scarce  is  the  word.  Your  name  is  Walker,  I 
believe," — and  he  waved  his  hand. 

"I'm  blowed  !"  exclaimed  Jem;  "but  I  see 
what  yo'  wants — apples  for  sarce.  Where'll  yo' 
have  it  ?" 

He  leveled  his  fist  at  the  monster,  who,  how- 
ever, adroitly  slipped  aside,  and  then,  springing 
up,  planted  a  blow  in  the  giant's  eye. 

"That's  about  the  corner,  I  think.  Pretty 
well,  I  thank  'ee." 

A  simultaneous  rush  from  Jem  and  Doll,  vo- 
ciferous with  execrations,  threatened  him  with 
annihilation  :  but,  active  as  an  imp,  he  whirled 
round  them,  and  escaped  through  a  gap  in  the 
hedge. 

"I'll  thrash  'un,  if  I'se  hung  for't,"  cried  Jem, 
making  for  the  stile. 

"  If  yo'  doan't,  yo'  ought  to  be  paid  out  your 
own  self,"  exclaimed  Doll.  "Now,  muster,  yo' 
stand  off,  will  'ee  ?" 

"Hilloa!"  said  a  passer-by,  pulling  her  back, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  laying  his  hand  on  Black 
Jem  ;  "  where  are  you  two  goin'  to  ?  What's 
the  row  ?" 

"  Spanish  Bill !"  cried  the  worthy  pair,  to- 
gether. 

"Yes!"  was  the  answer:  "and  you  come 
away,  both  on  you.  What  are  you  gettin'  up  a 
skrimmage  for  ?" 

"I  don't  want  no  piece  o'  work,"  replied  Jem ; 
"but  I'll  sarve  that  chap  out." 

"Yeez,  yo'  would,  if  he'd  stand  it,"  said  Doll, 


sneeringly.  "  Yo've  let  em  get  off  now,  yo' 
coward." 

"  Thou'd  better  give  us  none  o'  your  clack," 
answered  Jem,  with  a  scowl. 

"How  you  both  keeps  on  botherin' !"  ob- 
served their  new  companion.  "  Enough's  as 
good  as  a  feast ;  so  come  along,  and  don't  say 
no  more.  You  try  and  be  sociable,  Doll,  will 
you  ?" 

The  irate  couple  reluctantly  yielded  to  his 
objurgation,  though  not  without  certain  oblique 
mutterings,  especially  from  Doll,  whose  tongue, 
if  not  loud,  possessed  an  unfathomable  depth. 
Thus  they  walked  away  ;  and  Vavasour  sprang 
into  his  cab,  sent  on  to  him  by  Lord  Childars ; 
and  drove  off,  though  not  in  the  direction  taken 
by  Millicent. 

His  face  was  still  very  pale,  but  fire  flashed 
from  his  eye,  and  offended  pride  stamped  every 
lineament.  The  incident  had  revived,  with  ten- 
fold force,  all  those  feelings  of  bitterness  and 
exasperation,  which  he  had  experienced  on  first 
discovering  Millicent's  origin.  He  felt  degraded, 
too,  by  the  spell  she  had  thrown  over  him — by 
the  attraction  which  drew  him  toward  her,  with- 
standing and  overthrowing  his  hereditary  con- 
victions, his  judgment,  his  reason. 

Absorbed  in  these  reflections,  he  extended  his 
drive  to  an  unusual  distance,  so  as  not  to  reach 
Brighton  till  dusk.  Still  the  conflict  of  passion 
and  feeling  oppressed  and  harassed  him,  keep- 
ing his  mind  in  a  fever  of  agitation,  his  heart  in 
tumult.  His  sumptuous  dinner  was  scarcely 
tasted  ;  the  choice  wine,  brilliant  as  fabled  nec- 
tar, stood  untasted  before  him,  and  he  sat  as  in 
a  trance,  gloomy,  absent,  motionless. 

Did  he  love  her?  Did  his  eye  dwell,  with 
tender  and  enraptured  fondness,  on  her  beauty, 
her  sweet  disposition,  the  sorcery  of  her  looks? 
Did  he  still  linger  on  the  pleased  glance  she  had 
met  him  with,  only  a  few  hours  previously ; 
and  the  mere  remembrance  of  which,  even  now, 
when  all  his  most  inveterate  impressions  were 
arrayed  and  pitted  against  her,  thrilled  his  veins 
with  fire  ?     Was  he — could  he  be  so  infatuated? 

Yes  !  He  felt  that  her  presence  made  him  a 
new  being — gave  him  a  buoyancy  and  animation 
germane  to  his  natural  character ;  and  that,  ab- 
sent from  her,  he  was  sad,  moody,  and  dejected. 
The  conviction  thus  forced  into  view,  brought  a 
burning  blush  to  his  cheek,  but  its  testimony 
was  not  to  be  impeached :  the  truth  was  but  too 
apparent,  too  real — he  had  made  her  the  hope 
and  light  of  life  ! 

But  he  would  tear  up  the  unworthy  passion, 
even  though,  in  doing  so,  he  rent  his  own  heart. 
The  damned  spot  should  out !  He  would  pluck 
her  from  his  thoughts — from  his  memory;  or,  if 
that  were  impossible,  and  the  great  eff'orthe  con- 
templated should  fail,  he  would,  at  least,  shun 
the  fascinating  lure  of  her  society  :  he  would 
never  meet  her  again ! 

At  last,  he  aroused  himself,  and  looked  round 
more  collectedly.  The  wax  tapers  had  sensibly 
dwindled  ;  the  lime-piece  pointed  at  midnight ; 
and  a  profound  stillness  pervaded  the  house ; 
though  frequent  bursts  of  wind,  which  beat  fu- 
riously  against  the  wmdows,  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant din  without.  The  roar  of  the  blast  was  in 
unison  with  his  wild  and  troubled  feelin£;s;  and, 
throwing  open  the  window,  he  stepped  into  the 
garden. 
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Nature,  like  himself,  had  completely  lost  her 
serene  expression,  and,  by  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  common  at  the  sea-side,  was  nowjiung 
■with  deepest  darkness.  Not  a  single  star  could 
be  discerned,  though  a  lurid  glimmer,  seen  for 
an  instant,  and  then  disappearing,  occasionally 
broke  from  the  moon,  showing  masses  of  dark 
and  impending  cloud,  flying  along,  like  phan- 
toms. And  the  gale,  now  howling  and  whist- 
ling, now  rolling  in  thunder-claps,  swept  fiercely 
by,  rocking  huge  trees  to  the  roots,  and  whirling 
aloft  eddies  of  leaves,  as  vehement  and  furious 
as  itself. 

This  was  soothing  to  Vavasour  :  his  galled 
spirit  looked,  with  equal  satisfaction,  on  the 
grand,  vast  gloom  above,  and  the  fantastic  dis- 
order around.  The  sharp,  cutting  air,  which 
would  have  blinded  some,  only  cooled  the  hec- 
tic glow  of  his  brow;  its  mighty  voice  hushed 
his  complaining  thoughts.  And  thus  he  stood 
and  listened. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  start,  imagining  he  heard 
a  cry  for  help.  He  bent  his  ear  attentively,  and 
now  no  longer  felt  doubtful.  It  was  a  woman's 
scream ! 


CHAPTER   XXVni. 

Spanish  Bill,  who  had  interposed  so  oppor- 
tunely between  Black  Jem  and  Caliban,  was  a 
slight-built,  active  man,  with  a  hook  nose,  and 
rheumy,  sunken  eyes  ;  and  was  attired  in  a 
faded  velveteen  jacket,  corduroys,  and  high- 
lows.  Remarkably  fierce  mustaches  hanging 
over  each  side  of  his  mouth,  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tain briskness  in  his  step,  announced  that  he  had 
at  one  time  followed  the  noble  profession  of 
arms — a  fact  attested  also  by  his  soubriquet, 
given  in  remembrance  of  his  having  served, 
with  more  note  than  is  necessary  to  mention,  in 
the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  of  Spain. 

Night  found  Bill  seated  by  himself  in  one  of 
the  cheap  lodging-houses  of  Brighton,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  small, 
low-roofed  room  was  squalid  and  miserable  in  the 
extreme,  and  contained  no  other  furniture  than 
a  dilapidated  shake-down,  two  crazy  chairs  a 
box,  and  a  deal  table.  This  last  was  garnished 
with  a  pewter-pot,  about  half  full  of  gin,  a  to- 
bacco-box and  dhudeen,  and  an  empty  bottle, 
the  long  neck  of  which,  promoted  to  the  office 
of  candlestick,  served  to  sustain  a  lighted  dip. 
Spanish  was  amusing  himself  with  a  game  of 
"  beg-o'-my-neighbor,"  played  in  conjunction 
■with  dummy,  though  every  now  and  then  he 
glanced  with  impatience  at  the  door.  At  last, 
it  opened,  and  Black  Jem  entered. 

"I  couldn't  get  aff  afore,"  he  said.  "But 
she  be  all  roight  now,  snorin'." 

"  That's  the  ticket,"  answered  Spanish.  "  The 
gals  is  all  very  well,  but  business  is  busi- 
ness. Here  you  are !"  And  he  handed  the 
pewter. 

"  This  is  coomed  of  a  good  sart,"  said  Jem, 
smacking  his  lips. 

Spanish  gave  his  standard  sentiment — "Pos- 
terity!" 

"  Now  sit  down,  and  get  your  steam  up,"  he 
added,  presenting  Jem  the  tobacco-box,  "  and 
I'll  tell  you  what  I've  been  brewin'  on.     And 


mind,  it's  a  job  as'U  set  us  goin'  for  half  a 
year." 

"  Yo'  said  the  same  tale  o'  the  thimble-rig, 
at  the  oss-races,"  answered  Jem,  rather  sul- 
lenly ;  "  but  nowght  coomed  to  I  out  on't,  though, 
rot  it !  moindin'  what  a  soight  of  monney  I  zeed, 
there  were  suramat  handsome  scraped  up  by 
oother  volk." 

"  You  never  made  such  a  mistake  in  your  life, 
if  you  thinks  so.  I  was  out  o'  pocket  by  it — 
lost  my  awl,  as  the  cobbler  says.  No,  there 
was  nothin'  made  o'  the  thimble-rig,  but  this 
is  a  different  consarn.     This  is  a  crackin'  job." 

"  I  hope  it'll  be  summat  better  nor  t'oother, 
ony  ways ;  and  I'se  awand  yo'  I'll  have  my 
share,  if  I  has  to  foight  for't." 

"  There  won't  be  no  need  o'  that,  I  assure 
you  :  so  pray  put  down  your  collar.  Forti- 
nately  my  honor  is  above  suspicion,  or  I'd  con- 
sider your  obserwations  rayther  personal.  But 
there's  no  use  goin'  on  with  this-'eer :  so  we'll 
just  begin  business.  Fust,  it  has  somethin'  to 
do  with  that  wench  o'  yourn,  as  you've  been 
patterin'  about  so — Milly  Rennel,  as  you  calls 
her." 

"No?" 

"  One  o'  the  gals  as  I  pays  attention  to," 
pursued  Spanish,  twirling  his  hand  through  his 
hair,  "  is  servant  to  the  lady  as  has  'dopted 
her;  and  so,  as  one  o'  the  connection,  I've  felt 
rayther  interested  in  the  family,  and  has  got 
all  the  particklers  about  'em  as  I  could.  They've 
only  come  here  for  a  month  or  so,  it  seems,  just 
to  rough  it,  like,  and  so  the  house  and  things  is 
only  a  make-shift ;  but  for  all  that,  there'll  be  a 
good  grab  o'  plate." 

"  I  smokes,"  cried  Jem,  exhaling  an  unmis- 
takable cloud. 

"  What's  more  to  the  pint,"  resumed  Spanish, 
dogmatically,  "  I  find  as  they've  got  lots  o' 
duals — the  reg'lar  things — sparklers,  and  no 
mistake." 

'•Well,  I'm  blessed!"  exclaimed  Jem :  "who'd 
ever  ha'  thart  of  a  wench  loike  she  comin'  to 
sitch  a  fortin?" 

"  I  think  the  fortin  is  ourn.  Leastways  it'll 
be  our  own  fault  if  it  ain't.  The  fust  thing  is, 
have  you  got  the  pluck  to  try  for  it  ?" 

Jem  scratched  his  head,  and  meditated. 

"  I  ain't  had  no  hand  in  these  sart  o'  fakes  as 
yet,"  he  said,  at  length,  "and  so  I  be  reef  her 
slow  ;  but  1  suppose,  if  we  gets  catched,  it'll  be 
all  up — "  And  he  gave  a  significant  chuck 
under  his  chin. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  laws  of  England  is 
werry  bad,  but  not  so  down  on  you  as  that. 
No !  suppose  we  arc  caught,  it  is  only  the  her- 
rin'  pond — a  emigration  to  Botany  Bay,  whether 
you  likes  it  or  no.  But  that's  nothin'  to  us,  as 
we've  only  women  to  deal  with,  and  there's  no 
fear  of  wiolence." 

"  But  that  ain't  all,  for  if  they  wakes,  there'll 
be  sitch  a  hoUarin',  it  ull  be  a  good  soight 
wuss." 

"  Not  such  a  night  as  this-'eer,  when  a  strong 
nor-wester's  blowin',  as  Shakspeare  says.  And 
besides,  it  wouldn't  so  much  matter  nohow,  as 
the  house  is  a  willa." 

"A  willa!  —  danged  if  I  know  what  "ee 
means  !" 

"  Don't  you  ?  Well !  if  I  didn't  know  you 
was  a  yokel,  I'd  set  you  down  for  a  Irisher. 
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You  recollects  Byron's  old  song  of,  '  All  round 
my  hat  I  wears  a  green  willa?'  Well,  this  is  a 
house  like  that  there  tile,  or  hat,  only,  instead 
of  a  tree,  it  has  a  garden  all  round  it,  and  so  it's 
called  a  willa." 

"  Then,  there'd  be  some  men-volk  about, 
zure-ly  !     There'd  be  a  gardener,  onyways  !" 

"  Gardeners  in  them  houses  only  goes  by  the 
job,  and  is  like  the  Jerry  shops,  not  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises.  There's  a  flunkey,  but  he's 
to  be  sent  ofT  somewhere  to-night,  and  that's 
what  has  put  me  on  the  scent.  And  now  you 
knows  all  about  it :  so  say  whether  you'll  join 
or  no;  and  if  you  won't,  I'll  go  by  myself,  that's 
all." 

"In  course,  I'll  jine.  What  'ud  ail  me?  I 
bairn't  one  as'U  shoy  at  a  post." 

"That  you  never  was,"  returned  Spanish, 
slapping  him  approvingly  on  the  shoulder;  " and 
so  it's  a  reg'lar  settled  job,  pardner  and  Co.  And 
now  while  you're  blowin'  your  cloud,  I'll  just 
have  a  look  at  our  tools." 

And  he  opened  the  old  box,  and  drew  forth  a 
bag,  containing  the  implements  required. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

A  TAPER,  burning  before  a  stately  toilet-glass, 
Vrorthy  to  reflect  the  dazzling  graces  of  Cythe- 
rea,  lit  up  a  commodious  bed-chamber,  furnished 
in  the  most  costly  and  luxurious  manner.  At 
the  bedside  was  a  kneeling  figure :  it  was  Mil- 
licent. 

The  white  drapery  that  clothed  her  form  was 
not  purer  than  her  thoughts — than  her  true  lov- 
ing heart,  as  she  thus  appeared  in  worship  be- 
fore her  Maker.  With  her  pious  spirit  absorbed 
in  adoration,  and  displaying  all  its  most  secret 
impressions,  she  could  kneel  without  shrinking 
in  the  daily  confessional,  although  her  confessor 
was  God. 

At  times,  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
composing  in  the  solitude  of  the  pillow.  When 
events  are  in  suspense,  indeed,  and  so  keep  hope 
and  fear  in  constant  alternation,  it  is  the  burn- 
ing sand  and  restless  tossing  of  the  desert ;  but 
after  actual  experience  of  disaster,  and  tasting, 
it  may  be,  the  bitter  dregs  of  mortification  or 
sorrow,  what  consolation  like  that  silent,  voice- 
less fellowship?  And  the  sordid  littleness  of 
the  world — its  pursuits,  strifes,  pomps,  and  am- 
bitions, is  never  so  striking,  brought  into  glaring 
prominence  by  the  repose  of  night.  The  dark- 
ness insensibly  promotes  the  contemplation  of 
higher  and  more  lasting  objects,  seeming  to 
realize  the  futurity  it  images,  and  change  its 
shadows  into  light.  The  stillness — the  uni- 
versal rest,  assuages  and  heals  each  wounded 
sensibility,  enlarges  the  powers  of  endurance, 
softens  the  steeled  feelings,  and  unlocks  the 
deep  and  fruitful  springs  of  kindness  and  sym- 
pathy— as  if  the  benign  Angel  who  watches  the 
couch  of  Faith,  dropped  a  hallowing  influence 
from  his  wings. 

Humiliated  as  Millicent  had  been,  in  a  man- 
ner so  totally  unexpected,  and  at  a  moment 
when  she  might  well  be  animated  by  a  feeling 
^of  innocent  pride,  her  distjiplined  mind  had  yet 
recovered  its  tone,  its  serenity,  looking  back  on 
the  painful  and  mortifying  incident  with  pensive 


resignation.  She  did  not  feel  disgraced,  or  de- 
graded by  it;  but  was  reminded,  as  by  an  ap- 
parition from  the  tomb — a  voice  speaking  from 
the  dreary  and  fearful  past,  how  she  had  been 
rescued  from  degradation — from  a  servitude  and 
thralldom  worse  than  Egyptian.  And  in  this 
calm  and  dispassionate  hour,  when  she  stood 
revealed  to  her  own  self,  scrutinizing  and  puri- 
fying every  kindling  thought,  the  reflection  dis- 
pelled her  regrets,  and,  in  their  place,  filled  her 
heart  with  gratitude,  thankfulness,  and  devo- 
tion. 

Her  sleep,  in  strange  contrast  with  quietude 
so  perfect,  was  troubled  and  broken,  reviving 
the  panic  of  the  day,  and  all  her  poignant  emo- 
tions. It  might  be  mere  accident,  but,  con- 
sidering what  followed,  it  seemed  the  device  of 
a  guardian  Intelligence,  seeking,  by  the  renewal 
of  alarm,  to  apprise  her  of  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger. Suddenly  she  gave  a  wild  start,  and 
awoke. 

Window  and  shutter  shook  before  the  blast, 
now  in  the  height  of  its  fury,  and  rushing  round 
the  isolated  house  like  a  whirlwind.  Millicent 
listened,  gradually  repressing  her  terrors,  and 
trying  to  re-assure  herself,  when  she  was  startled 
by  a  scream. 

Could  it  be  a  trick  of  her  heated  imagination  ? 
She  listened  again,  but,  with  the  most  rapt  atten- 
tion, could  hear  only  the  storm  without.  Still 
she  was  not  satisfied.  It  was  possible  that 
Mrs.  Grantley,  who  had  gone  to  bed  much 
fatigued,  might  have  been  taken  ill,  and  be 
calling  for  help ;  and  she  determined,  before 
lying  down  again,  to  visit  her  room,  and  see 
that  all  was  secure. 

Throwing  on  a  morning-dress,  and  drawing  a 
shawl  round  her  shoulders,  she  hurried  to  the 
door.  It  opened  on  a  corridor,  running  over  the 
staircase,  between  two  flights  of  stairs,  one  of 
which  led  to  the  hall,  and  the  other  to  floors 
above.  Mrs.  Grantley's  room  was  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  corridor,  forming  a  companion 
chamber  to  her  own. 

It  was  so  dark  Millicent  could  not  distinguish 
the  door,  but  it  was  evidently  not  shut  close,  as 
she  heard  voices  within.  For  an  instant,  indeed, 
a  flash  of  light  appeared,  but  then  vanished,  and, 
as  she  involuntarily  drew  aside,  a  man  came 
forth.  There  was  another  flash,  emitted  by  a 
lantern  which  he  glanced  around,  but  being 
screened  by  a  projection,  Millicent  was  not  re- 
vealed. 

With  noiseless  step  the  man  came  on,  making 
directly  for  her  room.  She  stood  as  still  as  a 
statue,  not  venturing  to  breathe,  yet  retaining 
her  self-possession,  decision,  and  courage.  Her 
design,  formed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  was 
to  wait  till  he  had  passed,  and  then  fly  to  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Grantley. 

The  man  had  now  reached  her  chamber-door, 
and  stood  in  front  of  her — so  close,  indeed,  that 
she  almost  touched  him.  Still  her  attention  was 
not  wholly  diverted  from  the  other  room,  and  an 
occasional  slight  noise,  accompanied  by  a  jin- 
gling of  keys,  as  of  some  one  rummaging,  inti- 
mated too  clearly  that  Mrs.  Grantley  had  not 
been  left  alone.  Yet  the  voice  that  first  alarmed 
her  was  now  silent.  Could  it  be  that,  attempt- 
ing to  resist  the  robbers,  her  kind  benefactress 
had  been  murdered  ?  Her  heart  quailed  at  the 
thought ! 
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The  man  had  stooped  down,  placing  his  lan- 
tern on  the  mat,  while  he  inserted  a  skeleton-key 
'.n  the  door.  He  found,  however,  that  it  was 
act  locked,  and,  instantly  throwing  it  open,  was 
scrambling  up,  when  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  fell 
back  on  Miilicent.  She  darted  round  him, 
hoping  to  escape  up  the  stairs,  but  he  was  quick 
as  herself,  and  flinging  himself  forward,  cut  off 
retreat. 

"  Now,  I've  got  'ee,"  he  said,  with  an  oath, 
as  he  grasped  her  shoulders.  "  And  thou'd  best 
gie  us  no  clack,  or,  strike  me  dead !  I'll  send 
'ee  floyin'  over  the  railin'." 

"Oh!  let  me  go!"  exclaimed  Miilicent. 
"  For  the  love  of  Heaven — if  you  have  any  pity 
let  me  go !" 

"  Whoy,  be  it  thou  ?"  cried  the  burglar.  "Be 
it  old  Mill  coomed  back  agen  ?  Hoity-toity  ! 
You'll  know  me  now,  won't  'ee,  wench? — yo'U 
know  your  old  chum,  Black  Jem?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  you :  1  have  never  denied 
knowing  you.  I  could  not  speak  to  you  to-day, 
because  you  startled  me ;  but  now,  if  you  will 
let  me  go,  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  demand 
^only  leave  the  house  quietly  !" 

"  Leave  the  house  ? — that's  a  good  'un — a 
thundeiin'  good  'un !  Afore  I  leaves,  I'll  take 
every  rag  thou'st  got — and  yo'  too — ay,  yo'." 

"Loose  me  !"  cried  Miilicent,  endeavoring  to 
throw  off  his  grasp. 

"  Yo'  wants  settlin',  do  'ee?"  returned  Jem. 
"  There,  then !" 

He  pushed  her  violently  against  the  banister, 
which,  curving  at  the  turn  of  the  stairs,  destroyed 
her  balance,  and  he  easily  forced  her  over.  But 
Jem  still  grasped  her  shoulders,  and  she  clung 
desperately  to  the  stout  oaken  balustrade,  hold- 
ing herself  up. 

"What  d'ye  say  now?"  cried  Jem,  with  a 
fiendish  laugh.  "I'll  have  'ee  down  in  a  min- 
ute, if  thou  bain't  as  tame  as  a  moose." 

"Oh!  spare  me!  spare  me!"  implored  Miili- 
cent. 

"  Hold  your  'fernal  jaw,  then,  and  tell  us 
where  the  swag  is.  I  won't  leave  'ee  no  great 
lot  to  brag  on." 

"I  will  give  you  every  thing  I  possess,"  re- 
plied Miilicent,  rallying,  "  if  you  will  assist  me 
up,  and  promise  to  commit  no  further  violence. 
I  will  try,  too,  to  get  you  forgiven — at  least  to 
prevent  your  being  prosecuted.  But  if  you  do 
me  any  injury,  I  tell  you  plainly  I  will  denounce 
you,  and  never  rest  till  I  see  you  punished." 

"But  suppose  I  stops  yer  gag? — suppose  I 
shoves  'ee  down,  and  breaks  yer  gallus  neck? 
Dang  'ee,  it'll  spile  yer  beauty,  onyways." 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  you.  You  know  I  did  not 
fear  you  in  the  pit,  when  you  threatened  to 
murder  me ;  neither  do  I  fear  you  now.  You 
can  kill  me,  but  remember  you  will  have  to 
answer  for  my  life  with  your  own." 

"I'll  jist  take  my  chance  o'  that,"  cried  Jem, 
furiously ;  "  so  leave  go  o'  the  rail.  Curse  'ee, 
leave  go ;  or  I'll  chop  off  yer  foine-lady  fingers 
for  'ee." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  snatched 
forth  his  knife ;  but  Miilicent,  having  succeeded 
in  tying  her  shawl  to  the  balustrade,  withdrew 
her  hands,  and,  lowering  herself,  dropped  unhurt 
on  the  stairs  below.  Amazed  that  she  made  no 
outcry,  Jem  was  running  round  to  ascertain 
whether  she  had,  as  he  had  predicted,  broken 


her  neck,  when  he  saw  her  spring  up  the  stairs, 
and,  before  he  could  interpose,  she  reached  Mrs, 
Grantley's  room.  Panting  and  breathless,  she 
flung  to  the  door,  and  as  quickly  locked  it. 

"Dear,  dear  mamma!  they  have  not  hurt 
you  ?"  she  cried,  rushing  to  the  bedside. 

"Hilloa!  what's  this-'eer?"  exclaimed  Span- 
ish,  turning  from  some  drawers  he  was  ran- 
sacking, as  Black  Jem  burst  through  the  door. 

Mrs.  Grantley,  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  half- 
dressed,  drew  Miilicent  toward  her. 

"  Stay  with  me,  dear  child,"  she  said.  "Let 
them  take  every  thing,  so  that  they  do  not  hurt 
us." 

"  I'll  have  her — she's  moine  !"  cried  Black 
Jem.  "  I  don't  care  for  yer  swag,  but  the  wench 
I  wull  have." 

"  Come,  come,  I  won't  stand  no  wiolence," 
interposed  Spanish ;  "  I  never  does.  Wiolence, 
when  you're  put  on  trial,  settles  your  hash  at 
once ;  so  go  along,  Josey,  and  leave  the  gal 
alone." 

"Don't  run  atween  a  dog  and  his  meat,"  re- 
turned Jem,  menacingly;  "I'se  coomed  here 
'specially  for  she,  and  I  bain't  goin'  to  be 
bounced  out  an  her.  Curse  'ee,  get  out  o'  my 
road." 

He  shoved  him  aside,  and  was  making  a  rush 
at  Miilicent,  when  Vavasour  darted  in,  and  be- 
fore be  was  perceived — for  the  bull's-eye  of  the 
thieves'  lantern  scarcely  broke  the  darkness- 
struck  him  to  the  floor  with  a  crowbar. 

"  Ha  !  a  beak  !"  exclaimed  Spanish,  present* 
ing  a  pistol.     Hang  you,  take  that,  then  !" 

Vavasour  just  avoided  the  shot,  which  whizzed 
close  to  his  ear,  while  Spanish,  without  waiting 
to  see  its  effect,  made  off,  leaving  his  half-col- 
lected  booty  behind. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Vavasour!  are  you  hurt?"  cried 
Miilicent,  hastening  up  to  him. 

"  That  voice  !"  exclaimed  Vavasour,  in  agi- 
tated accents.  "Am  I  addressing  Miss  Ken- 
nel?" 

"  Yes ;  and  I  must  salute  you  as  our  deliverer. 
What  do  we  not  owe  you?" 

"Nothing;  for  I  really  was  not  aware  whom 
I  came  to  assist.  But  here  are  lights  :  so  I  will 
just  see  this  miscreant  secured."  And  as  two 
female  servants,  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the 
report  of  the  pistol,  came  in  trembling  with  a 
candle,  he  seized  Jem  by  the  heels,  and  dragged 
him  forth.  To  secure  the  burglar,  however, 
was  not  so  easy  a  matter;  for  as  Vavasour 
reached  the  landing,  Jem  suddenly  recovered, 
and  sprang  to  his  feet,  clearing  the  stairs  at  a 
bound.  Vavasour  darted  after  him,  calling 
loudly  for  the  police ;  but  Jem,  favored  by  the 
darkness,  contrived  to  effect  his  escape. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  whole  household  were 
up  and  dressed.  Mrs.  Grantley  and  Miilicent 
descended  to  the  breakfast-room,  where  Vava- 
sour, now  despairing  of  Jem's  recapture,  joined 
them. 

"  My  nephew,  I  believe  ?"  said  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley,  advancing  to  meet  him. 

"I  believe  I  may  claim  that  relationship,  ma- 
dam," replied  Vavasour,  rather  coldly,  though 
accepting  her  proffered  hand. 

"Yes,"  resumed  Mrs.  Grantley;  "1  could 
recognize  you  as  a  Vavasour.  You  have  the 
freezing  tones,  the  hauteur,  and  the  resentful 
look  of  your  father — of  our  race,  indeed.     Bat 
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you  are  welcome,  nephew.  I  am  indebted  to 
you  fur  your  timely  assistance." 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  Vavasour,  in  a  softened 
manner.  "  We  Vavasours,  with  all  our  bad 
qualities,  have,  you  know,  ever  thought  the  obli- 
gation on  our  side,  when  permitted  the  privilege 
of  serving  fair  ladies.  I  am  so  glad  I  happened 
to  come  just  as  I  did.  You  will  think  me  but  a 
poor  knight,  though,  when  I  tell  you  I  have  let 
the  miscreant  I  had  charge  of  slip  through  my 
fingers." 

"He  has  escaped,  then?"  said  Millicent, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief — but  too  glad  to  be  rid  of 
Black  Jem's  presence. 

"Unfortunately  he  has;  but  you  must  still 
not  think  hardly  of  me.  I  believe  it  was  you, 
Miss  Rennel,  who  were  the  damsel  in  dis- 
tress?" 

"We  were  equally  endangered,"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley,  before  Millicent  could  speak,  "but  it 
was  I  who  gave  the  alarm.  As  soon  as  my 
room-door  was  forced,  I  flew  to  the  window, 
and  cried  for  help." 

"  And  your  presence  of  mind  has  saved  us 
both,"  observed  Millicent,  "for,  no  doubt,  it 
was  this  brought  Mr.  Vavasour  to  our  aid." 

"  Yes,  I  heard  a  scream,  and  sealed  the  wall 
of  your  garden,  and  finding  the  back  door  open, 
used  the  freedom  of  entering  saws  ceremonie. 
Luckily,  I  kicked  over  a  crowbar  on  the  stairs, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  begin  hostilities." 

"  And,  now  it  is  all  over,  here  is  ray  little 
Milly,  who  was  so  brave  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
trembling  like  a  leaf,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley. 
"  Yet  I  must  tell  you,  Mr.  Vavasour,  that,  be- 
fore all,  her  thought  and  care  were  for  me." 

'Dear  mamma!"  said  Millicent,  pressing  her 
hand.  "  But  I  must  caution  Mr.  Vavasour 
against  you,  as  one  of  the  dearest,  kindest  friends 
in  the  world." 

"I  hope,  in  time,  to  know  as  much  by  per- 
sonal experience,"  said  Vavasour,  yielding  to 
the  fascination  of  Millicent's  presence. 

"  We  can  be  friends,  though  we  should  not 
choose  to  be  kindred,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  with 
a  smile,  notwithstanding  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  bitterness  in  her  tone.  "But  we  will 
not  detain  you  any  longer  now,  Mr.  Vavasour. 
I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
the  first  time  you  are  disengaged." 

Vavasour  accepted  the  invitation  with  eager- 
ness, lingering  as  long  as  politeness  would  per- 
mit, and,  at  last,  taking  reluctant  leave.  He 
was  not  himself  as  he  clasped  Millicent's  hand, 
or  he  would  have  noticed  that  it  trembled. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mrs.  Grantley  did  not  feel  at  the  time  any 
ill  effects  from  the  alarm  and  excitement  she 
had  sustained ;  but  next  day  their  influence  om 
her  too  sensitive  frame  was  but  too  apparent, 
and  she  was  unable  to  leave  her  room.  The 
assiduous  care,  however,  of  Millicent,  who  never 
left  her,  and  the  skill  of  her  physician,  soon  pro- 
duced a  favorable  impression,  and  before  the 
week  expired,  she  appeared  to  have  recovered 
at  least  her  previous  delicate  health.  But  the 
eye  of  affection  is  searching,  and  her  pale  atten- 
uated cheeks,  languid  spirits,  and  daily  failing 
E 


strength,  though  unobserved  by  others,  were  a 
source  of  increased  solicitude  to  Millicent. 

Their  friends  had  been  most  sedulous  in  in- 
quiries, and  both  Vavasour  and  Lord  Childars 
called  repeatedly,  though  Millicent,  engrossed 
by  her  attendance  on  Mrs.  Grantley,  would  see 
no  one.  The  first  visitor  admitted  was  Fanny 
Raymond. 

It  is  impeaching  the  poet's  metaphor,  but  ab- 
sence, springing  out  of  this  seclusion,  was  not 
unfavorable  to  the  growing  partiality  Millicent 
had  begun  to  feel  Tor  Vavasour.  By  the  bed- 
side of  her  benefactress,  to  whom  he  was  so 
nearly  related,  and  who  seemed  to  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  them — watching  for  long, 
long  hours,  far  into  the  night,  silent  and  alone, 
her  thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  one  who  had 
periled  his  life  to  snatch  her  from  outrage,  and 
possessed  so  much  to  excite  admiration.  Well 
did  she  remember  her  surprise,  her  agitation  at 
their  first  meeting,  and  from  that  moment,  she 
had,  though  unconsciously,  regarded  him  with 
increasing  interest.  His  possible  affinity  to  Mrs. 
Grantley,  suggested  so  readily  by  his  name,  and 
the  striking  resemblance  of  features,  accounted 
for  this  prepossession  ;  and,  under  such  an  influ- 
ence, she  could  not  overlook  the  manly  beauty 
of  his  person,  the  winning  suavity  of  his  voice, 
the  efforts  he  made  to  please  and  amuse  her. 
She  had  felt  flattered,  too,  by  his  manifest  pref- 
erence, which  had  even  seemed  to  thaw  and 
animate  himself,  so  that,  in  her  presence,  his 
inherent  haughtiness  had  succumbed,  softened, 
and  almost  disappeared.  She  could  form  no 
conception  how  deeply  that  quality  was  im- 
planted in  his  heart — how  wild  and  frequent 
were  its  conflicts  with  his  spirit  —  how  com- 
pletely it  had  tainted,  corrupted,  and  perverted 
his  nature.  ^ 

After  an  interval  of  about  a  fortnight,  she  was        )^M 
sitting  one  morning  in  the  music-room,  at  the       .^m 
end  of  a  suite  of  apartments  opening  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  was  playing  a  little  air  on 
the  harp,  when  she  heard  a  step  behind,  and 
looking  round,  discovered  Vavasour. 

"  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons  for  intruding,"  he 
said,  not  without  sharing  her  embarrassment, 
"but  I  was  shown  into  the  further  room,  and  the 
doors  being  open,  I  could  not  resist  the  attrac- 
tion of  your  voice.  Indeed,  music  has  such 
power  over  me,  I  believe  Saul  himself  was  not 
more  influenced  by  it." 

"  But  you  have  no  evil  spirit,  like  his,  that  it  can. 
chase  away,"  said  Millicent,  with  a  soft  smile. 

"  I  hope,  not;  and  yet  I  must  own  to  a  fit  of 
gloom  when  I  came  here,  and  which  your  voice- 
and  lyre  have  dispelled.  If  it  is  not  encroaching,. 
I  would  venture  to  solicit  an  encore." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,  but  this  little  trifle,. 
though  a  favorite  of  mine,  will,  probably,  on  a 
repetition,  not  be  so  agreeable  to  you.  Shall  I 
sing  something  else  ?" 

"  Oh,  no !  that  before  any  thing,  if  you  will  so- 
oblige  me." 

Millicent  resumed  her  seat,  and  after  a,  few 
preliminary  but  thrilling  touches,  accompanied 
the  music  with  this 

SONG. 

Oh  !  love  is  gentle,  tender,  gay, 
Though  changeful  as  an  April  day: 
Oh  I  love  is  true,  devoted,  pure, 
And  constant  us  the  day  is  sure. 
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In  summer's  heat  or  winter's  frost, 
Its  bloom,  its  perfume,  is  not  lost: 
In  weal  or  woe  'lis  slill  the  same, 
A  bright,  serene,  undying  flame. 
Its  stem  will  bend  before  a  sigh, 
And  yet  it  will  the  blast  defy : 
The  dew  upon  it  is  a  tear. 
And  yet  it  knows  not  doubt  or  fear. 
All  things  beside  must  fail,  but  love 
Is  steadfast  .ns  the  sky  above : 
In  age  as  youth,  still,  still  as  fond, 
It  gives  a  pledge  of  life  beyond. 

It  was  clear,  when  the  performance  ceased, 
that  Vavasour,  however  disposed  to  be  compli- 
mentary, had  by  no  means  exaggerated  his  con- 
stitutional sensitiveness  to  music.  His  ear  drank 
the  dulcet  sounds,  as  if  they  were  the  incanta- 
tion of  an  enchantress,  while 

her  voice  in  low  sweet  accents  fell, 

Melting  the  soul  with  softest  harmony. 

The  eagle  glance  left  his  eye,  now  subdued  and 
pensive  ;  his  patrician  lip  was  no  longer  curled ; 
and  an  air  of  impassioned  melancholy  invested 
his  features. 

"And  this  it  is  to  love!"  he  observed,  mus- 
ingly. "  May  we  take  the  description  as  a 
faithful  one  ?" 

"  You,  perhaps,  think  it  the  love  of  romance, 
more  than  of  real  life?"  replied  Millicent,  her 
color  deepening,  though  she  knew  not  why. 

"  Then,  you  take  me  for  a  Turk  or  an  infidel, 
who  can  not  receive  such  an  ethereal  creed  ? 
who  can  believe  only  what  is  sordid  and  tangi- 
ble ?  I  deny  the  imputation,  and  announce  my- 
self one  of  those  dogged  few  who  still  cling  to 
the  old-fashioned  notions  of  faith,  and  truth,  and 
feeling." 

"  I  did  not  suppose  any  thing  else,"  said  Milli- 
cent, with  forced  gayety.  "  Your  defense,  there- 
fore, is  quite  gratuitous." 

"  Had  I  known  you  gave  me  credit  for  so 
much,  I  should  certainly  have  dispensed  with  a 
trumpeter.  But  you  know  we  all  have  a  claim 
to  special  indulgence  in  these  matters.  '  The 
wisest  of  us,'  Crabbc  says,  '  are  perfect  fools  in 
love.' " 

"  But  Crabbe  has  gone  quite  out  of  fashion." 

"Oh!  does  it  depend  upon  fashion?  Then, 
how  can  I  hope,  with  my  retired  habits,  to  know 
any  thing  about  it?    Pray,  be  my  preceptress." 

"  I  could  not  undertake  such  a  responsibility, 
being  wholly  without  experience.  My  friend 
Miss  Raymond,  now,  if  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  broaching  the  subject  to  her,  can  really  give 
you  some  valuable  information."  And  again  her 
face  was  brightened  with  that  soft  smile,  so  de- 
mure, and  so  provoking. 

"It  would  be  of  no  value  to  me,"  said  Vava- 
sour, quickly.  "It  is  your  views  I  ask;  your 
sentiments  I  am  curious  about.  Do,  Miss  Ren- 
•nel,  tell  me,  seriously — as  a  favor,  if  you  will, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  love  ?" 

"  I  should  only  lead  you  wrong  if  I  were  to 
say." 

"I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  coming  from 
your  heart,  as  such  an  opinion  must,  could  by 
any  chance  be  wrong.  So  pray  tell  me  what 
you  think." 

"  What  if  I  have  never  thought  about  it  ?" 

"  Can  that  be  ?  I  imagined  love  was  the  one 
universal  theme  of  ladies'  day-dreams — the  gist 
of  all  their  speculations.  I  could  fancy  it  to  be 
scarcely  ever  out  of  their  minds." 

"Then,  I  think  you  are  mistaken.    Woman 


is  hot  a  creature  of  thought,  but  of  impulse,  and, 
still  more,  of  affection.  Love,  indeed,  is  her 
attribute — we  may  say,  her  ruling  genius ;  but 
it  does  not  spring  from  her  imagination.  You 
must  look  for  it  in  her  heart,  in  her  sympathies, 
animating,  guiding,  and  controlling  her.  She 
seldom  thinks  of  it  till  she  feels  it." 

"I  should  like  extremely  to  know  what  you 
think  of  it,"  said  Vavasour,  coaxingly. 

"  Ha  !  ha !  you  may  be  assured  I  do  not  agree 
with  Sir  Anthony,  in  the  'Rivals,'  that  it  is 
better  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion.  But 
there  is  mamma  calling,  you  must  come  and 
speak  to  her." 

Vavasour,  a  little  disappointed,  followed  to  the 
further  room,  where  they  found  Mrs.  Grantley 
entertaining  Lord  Childars  and  Oswald.  Vava- 
sour darted  a  glance  of  triumph  at  Lord  Chil- 
dars, at  the  same  time  addressing  his  aunt,  who 
received  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 
He  did  not,  however,  join  the  conversation,  but, 
after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Mrs.  Grant- 
ley,  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  Millicent. 

"  You  are  fond  of  flowers?"  he  said,  observ- 
ing a  well-stored  stand  at  the  window. 

"Oh,  yes,  passionately,"  replied  Millicent; 
"and  yet  not  more  so  than  mamma,  who  taught 
me  all  1  know  about  them.  Her  garden  at 
Winstone  is  a  perfect  little  Eden." 

"I  can  well  believe  it,  and  hope  one  day  to 
tender  my  homage  on  the  spot.  But  can  you 
have  any  thing  there  finer  than  this? — my 
favorite  flower,  too,  the  white  camelia!" 

"  Your  favorite,  is  it  ?  Then  you  must  allow 
me  to  present  you  one." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you  !  You  will  indeed  confer  a 
favor  on  me ;  and  I  shall  value  your  gift  when 
its  beauty  has  faded,  as  much  as  now." 

He  spoke  low,  but  in  a  tone  so  deep  and 
earnest,  and  with  a  look  so  impassioned,  that 
the  words  brought  a  bright  flush  to  Millicent's 
cheek.  She  cut  several  of  the  choicest  buds, 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  she  was  doing,  and 
not  aware,  in  her  agitation,  that  one  dropped 
from  her  hand,  and  fell  on  the  carpet.  It  was 
instantly  seen  by  Lord  Childars. 

"  My  life  for  that  flower,"  he  cried,  hastening 
to  pick  it  up. 

"  I  believe,  my  lord,  it  belongs  to  me,"  said 
Vavasour,  stiffly. 

Lord  Childars,  though  he  heard,  did  not  notice 
the  remark.  "  You  will  not  take  it  from  me,  I 
am  sure.  Miss  Rennel?"  he  said,  in  a  manner 
half  playful,  half  entreating.  "  When  Fortune 
is  so  kind,  you  can  not  be  cruel." 

"  Such  a  propitiatory  speech  really  deserves 
something  better,"  smiled  Millicent ;  "  and, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Vavasour  will  spare  it  to  you,  as  I 
have  given  two  to  him." 

"  Oh,  you  must  be  the  donor.  I  must  receive 
it  from  you,  or  it  will  lose  its  charm." 

"If  that  will  give  it  a  charm,  I  must  present 
■t  to  you,"  replied  Millicent. 

And,  with  a  ga}'  smile,  she  glanced  up  at 
Vavasour;  but  he  turned  abruptly  away,  with- 
out making  a  remark.  Lord  Childars  followed 
her  eye  anxiously,  as,  with  a  look  mingling 
regret  and  tenderness,  she  gazed  after  him;  and 
he  observed  her  emotion  with  evident  chagrin. 

Soon  afterward,  Vavasour  went  away,  having 
for  the  first  time  left  Millicent  impressed  with 
the  irritable  jealousy  of  his  nature  and  its  in- 
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ordinate  self-love.  She  now  joined  little  in  the 
conversation,  speaking  only  in  monosyllables ; 
and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  recall  her  vivacity, 
Lord  Childars,  desiring  to  hide  his  own  dis- 
composure, took  leave. 

Flinging  himself  in  the  saddle,  he  rode  furi- 
ously along  in  the  direction  of  Kemp  Town,  un- 
conscious that  Vavasour,  who  had  been  loiter- 
ing close  by,  was  galloping  after  him.  As  he 
turned  his  horse  at  the  cliifs,  they  confronted 
each  other. 

"  I  will  thank  you  for  a  moment's  attention, 
my  lord,  if  you  please,"  said  Vavasour,  haughti- 
ly. "I  must  tell  you  that  I  think  you  have 
thrust  yourself  into  my  concerns  this  morning  in 
a  very  unwarrantable  manner." 

"  Are  you  speaking  to  me,  sir  ?"  returned 
Lord  Childars,  in  a  freezing  tone,  his  chafed 
temper  no  way  propitiated  by  this  salutation. 

"  I  believe  I  am  addressing  Lord  Childars, 
and  your  lordship  will  please  to  remember  that 
my  name  is  Vavasour.  To  prevent  further  mis- 
understanding, I  think  it  right  to  come  to  an 
explanation  with  you — to  say  I  shall  regard  a 
repetition  of  such  interference  as  you  have 
thought  fit  to  practice  to-day  as  a  personal 
atFront." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  exceedingly  fierce, 
sir,  but  let  me  assure  you,  your  wrath  is  all 
wasted  on  me.  To  interfere  with  you,  or  any 
one  like  you,  is  the  last  thing  I  should  dream 
of." 

"  Should  you  have  such  a  dream,  my  lord,  I 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  awakening  you." 
replied  Vavasour,  significantly. 

•'  You  are  too  insolent,  sir.  Pray  believe  I 
shall  always  be  guided  in  my  conduct  by  my 
own  judgment,  even  should  I  offend  all  the 
Bobadils  in  the  country." 

"Am  I  to  understand  you  apply  the  term 
Bobadil  tome?" 

''You  may  understand  what  you  like,  only 
have  the  goodness  to  move  out  of  my  way,  or  1 
must  ride  over  you." 

"  You  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble,  as  I 
take  the  word  for  the  deed.  Our  dispute  must 
be  settled,  I  see,  in  another  place." 

And  turning  his  horse,  they  rode  off  in  differ- 
ent directions. 


CHAPTER   XXXL 

Lord  Childars  had  gone  but  a  short  distance, 
■when  his  better  nature,  rallying  him  ^rom  the 
infii-mity  of  the  moment,  made  him  regret  the 
hasty  expressions  he  had  suffered  to  escape.  In 
the  bitterness  of  disappointment  at  the  impres- 
sion Vavasour  had  made  on  Millicent,  for  whom 
he  had  contracted  a  devoted  and  now  hopeless 
attachment,  which  would  leave  his  future  life  a 
blank — exasperated  at  his  rival's  triumph,  and 
his  own  ill-fortune — dejected,  miserable,  reck- 
less. Vavasour's  imperious  behaviour  had  goad- 
ed him  into  a  vehemence  and  rudeness  very 
foreign  to  his  nature.  This,  though  wayward 
at  times,  was  composed  of  the  highest  qualities, 
habituated  to  a  strict  and  watchful  self-disci- 
pline, ever  aiming  at  excellence ;  and  presented, 
■with  some  trifling  imperfections,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  that  new  school  of  English  nobility, 


which  boasts  a  Lincoln,  a  Chandos,  and  a  Car- 
lisle. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  settling  a  dispute 
with  a  pistol,  in  spite  of  the  sanction  of  notable 
and  impressive  examples,  had  always  excited 
his  abhorrence;  and  he  had  accustomed  himself 
to  look  with  contempt  on  the  mind  that,  from  a 
craven  fear  of  derision,  could  consent  to  sacri- 
fice its  innate  convictions  of  right,  though 
prompted  alike  by  reason  and  religion,  to  the 
arbitrary  dictum  of  the  world.  And  now,  when 
the  trial  came — when  his  own  virtue  and  princi- 
ple were  to  be  tested,  he  failed  himself,  prefer- 
ring to  violate  the  holy  ordinances  of  God,  rather 
than  retract  a  few  impetuous,  unguarded  words. 
Hard  it  is,  indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
acknowledge  one's  self  in  error,  but  how  much 
more  difficult  is  the  task  when  such  an  admis- 
sion will  certainly  be  attributed  to  base  and  ig- 
nominious motives !  This  is  to  be  truly  chival- 
rous— to  attain  that  genuine  and  unspotted  hero- 
ism pronounced  by  the  wisest  of  Teachers  to  be 
at  once  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 

Angry  and  dissatisfied  with  himself.  Lord 
Childars  made  no  effort  to  shake  off  his  gloom, 
and  it  became  more  and  more  oppressive,  as- 
suming at  last  all  the  force  of  an  evil  presenti- 
ment. Still  he  did  not  neglect  the  necessary 
preparations,  and  in  momentary  expectation  of 
a  message  from  Vavasour,  he  sent  for  a  friend, 
an  officer  in  the  Guards,  who  was  staying  at 
the  same  hotel,  to  act  in  his  behalf. 

The  Honorable  Captain  Villiers — for  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  petted  Guards  has  the  rank  of 
captain — was  a  cadet  of  a  house  long  ennobled, 
and  which  had  attained  the  highest  honors  in 
the  state.  Young,  gay,  thoughtless,  and  dissi- 
pated, he  had  himself  achieved  more  blushing 
trophies,  in  the  shape  of  broken  bell-pulls  and 
knockers  wrenched  from  many  a  West-end  door, 
than  any  officer  in  the  regiment,  and  was  decid- 
edly one  of  the  fastest  men  it  could  boast  of. 
He  answered  Lord  Childars's  summons  without 
a  moment's  delay. 

'"Pon  life,  it's  an  awkward  affair,"  he  said, 
after  hearing  his  explanation.  "I  suppose  you 
won't  have  it  arranged  in  any  way  ?" 

"  Oh !  of  course  not,"  replied  Lord  Childars. 

"Then,  we've  only  to  settle  the  time  and 
rendezvous,  unless  your  man  fights  off.  Per- 
haps he  may  turn  out  to  be  a  Bob — I  forget  his 
name,  but  you  know  who  I  mean — the  fellow  in 
the  play." 

"Bob  Acres?" 

"  Precisely." 

"  Oh,  no !  he  is  more  like  Sir  Lucius — a  re- 
gular fire-eater." 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do,  then  ?" 

"  Do  !     How  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Why,  do  you  kill  or  wing  ?  because,  in  the 
event  of  extremities,  we  must  prepare  for  levant- 
ing." 

"  On  these  occasions,  my  dear  Villiers,  we 
should  always  be  prepared  for  every  thing ;  but 
you  speak  as  if  the  result  rested  entirely  with 
me.     Undeceive  yourself  on  this  point,  pray." 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,  you  must  take  care  of  your- 
self. Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of — I  for- 
get the  exact  word,  but  you  know  what  I  mean. 
Is  your  hand  pretty  steady  ?" 

"  You  shall  see,"  said  Lord  Childars,  with  a 
melancholy  smile. 
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He  opened  a  small  case,  and  drew  forth  a 
pistol :  then  threw  up  the  window,  and  having 
ascertained  that  no  person  was  near,  placed  a 
lighted  taper  in  front  of  it. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  stationing  himself  at  the  other 
side  of  the  room,  and  leveling  his  pistol. 

"By  Jove,  you've  snuffed  it!"  exclaimed  the 
guardsman,  clapping  hands.  "I  wouldn't  give 
sixpence  for  your  man's  chance.  I  vote  you 
wing  hira.  I  assure  you,  going  out's  thought 
nothing  of  now,  unless  there's  blood  drawn. 
We  sha'n't  be  able  to  get  it  into  the  Morning — 
confound  it !  I  have  the  name  at  my  tongue's 
end,  and  can't  recollect  it.  But  you  know  what 
I  mean — the  newspaper,  you  know?" 

"  Ah,  you  wish  to  treat  the  fashionable  world 
with  a  regular  bulletin  in  the  Post.  I  would 
rather  avoid  that,  if  we  possibly  can." 

"  Avoid  it !  'Pon  life,  Childars,  you're  a 
strange  fellow — a  perfect — you  know  what  I 
mean.  But  I  will  leave  you  now  to  write  your 
letters,  and  that  sort  of  thinff.  If  your  man 
sends  a  fellow,  you  can  walk  him  up  to  me,  you 
know ;  and  when  it's  all  settled,  I'll  come  down 
and  tell  you." 

Before  he  could  withdraw,  however,  the  door 
was  thrown  open,  and  a  servant  announced  Major 
Calvert. 

The  major  was  an  old  Peninsular  blade,  be- 
longing to  a  distinguished  corps  of  the  line,  and 
with  a  face  which,  when  he  was  in  full  dress, 
vied  in  richness  of  color  with  his  regimental 
coat.  Now,  however,  he  was,  of  course,  in 
mufti. 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  Lord  Childars.  on  the 
part  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Vavasour,"  he  said,  ac- 
cepting the  invitation  to  be  seated.  "  I  presume 
yon  are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  my  mis- 
sion ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly.  My  friend  here.  Captain  Vil- 
liers,  of  the  Guards  will  act  for  me." 

The  two  officers  exchanged  bows,  each,  as  he 
took  the  other's  measure,  feeling  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  their  distinct  branches  of  the  service. 

"  I  will  now  bid  you  good  evening,  Major 
Calvert,"  pursued  Lord  Childars.  "  I  leave 
every  arrangement  entirely  to  you  and  Villiers." 
And  he  retired. 

•'  Am  I  to  conclude  it  is  impossible  to  settle 
this  business  in  an  amicable  manner,  Captain 
Villiers  ?"  asked  the  major,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone. 

"Why,  I  suppose  so — that  is,  if  your  man 
wants  us  to  retract,  and  apologize,  and  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"  But  possibly  we  may  be  able  to  pave  the 
way — to  smooth  things  down  a  little,"  said  the 
major,  with  a  gentle  motion  of  his  hand ;  "  and 
so  make  it  comparatively  easy.  I  remember 
once,  just  before  the  liattle  of  Barossa — " 

'•Ah!  I've  heard  all  about  Barossa,"  inter- 
rupted Villiers,  who  hated  reminiscences  of  the 
Peninsula.  "  There's  a  fellow  of  ours — old 
Chudleigh,  one  of  the  greatest  bores  you  ever 
met,  who  has  given  me  a  hundred  different 
versions  of  it.  He  was  also  at  that  last  place, 
you  know,  where  the  duke  licked  the  French 
so—" 

"Do  you  mean  Waterloo?" 

"  Yes,  that's  it.  I  never  can  remember  the 
name,  though  I  could  almost  fancy  I've  been 
there,  old  Chud  has  bored  me  so  about  it." 


"  Ah  !  the  Guards  were  at  Waterloo,"  observed 
the  major,  drily ;  "  but  in  these  pipeclay  times 
of  peace,  you  only  campaign  in  Hyde  Park  and 
the  Phoenix.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  don't  like 
fellows  shooting  each  other  down,  like  Irish 
savages,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  What  will  your 
friend  do?" 

"Fight." 

"  That  decides  it.  then.  It  is  just  like  an 
affair  I  was  concerned  in  once,  on  the  march  to 
Vittoria — " 

"  Ah  !  Vittoria's  one  of  Chud's  places,"  cried 
the  Guardsman.  "  He  has  told  me  about  that,  I 
am  sure.  It's  just  the  way  his  story  begins — on 
the  march  to  Vittoria,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
Hadn't  we  better  fix  about  our  men  now?" 

"If  you  please,"  answered  the  major,  tartly, 
incensed  at  a  second  interruption. 

"  Then,  let  it  be  six  o'clock,  in  the  field,  be- 
hind the  mill,  on  the  London  Road ;  and  fire  at 
twelve  paces." 

"  Six  o'clock  !  Five  would  be  too  late.  You 
must  make  it  four,  or  we  shall  have  all  the  town 
for  spectators." 

"  We  will  say  four,  then,  though  I  hate  turn- 
ing out  early,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  but,  for 
once,  I'll  sit  up  all  night.  I  can't  manage  it  in 
any  other  way." 

In  spite  of  his  irritation,  the  major  could  not 
forbear  laughing ;  and  bidding  the  court-soldier 
adieu,  he  departed. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

Day  found  Lord  Childars  seated  at  a  table, 
where  he  had  passed  the  night,  and  letters  ly- 
ing before  him,  sealed  with  black,  showed  how 
he  had  been  employed. 

The  long  vigil  had  not  tended  to  improve  his 
appearance.  His  face  was  pale  and  haggard ; 
his  eyes  drooped;  and  his  head  leant  wearily  on 
his  hand.  But  as  light  streamed  into  the  room, 
announcing  the  near  approach  of  the  appointed 
hour,  he  aroused  himself,  and  completed  his  few 
remaining  preparations.  Soon  afterward,  he  was 
joined  by  Villiers. 

"  Why,  Childars,  what  the  deuce  is  the  matter 
with  you?"  said  the  Guardsman,  who,  having 
passed  the  night  in  smoking,  himself  had  a  spec- 
tral appearance.  "  You  look  as  if  you'd  been 
worried  and  pummeled  by  a  whole  legion  of 
blue  devils.  Keep  your  spirits  up,  my  boy  : 
your  pluck,  I  know,  never  fails." 

"  But  you  don't  expect  a  man  in  my  position 
to  be  very  lively,  I  suppose?"  replied  Lord  Chil- 
dars, with  a  faint  smile. 

"  'Pon  life,  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't.  A 
crack  shot  like  you,  who  can  pink  your  man  at 
the  first  fire,  ought  to  go  out  with  a  mot,  as  Al- 
vanley  did,  when  he  met — you  know  who  I  mean, 
that  Irish  fellow,  who  was  always  kicking  up  such 
a  horrid  row." 

"  But  the  fact  is,  Villiers,  I  am  acting  in  this 
business  against  my  own  conscience.  I  have 
very  strong  opinions  on  the  subject  of  duelling, 
and  now  I  am  flying  in  the  face  of  them.  It  is 
this  makes  me  look  so  serious — and  not,  as  I 
know  you  will  believe,  any  thought  of  personal 
peril.  But  we  have  no  time  to  discuss  such 
points  now.    I  think  we  should  be  moving." 
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'•Yes,  directly;  but  hadn't  my  fellow  better 
give  us  a  dose  of  something  first?  Soda-water 
and  cognac,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  is  capital  in 
the  morning." 

"  Thank  you.  I  won't  take  any  thing  myself." 
"  Neither  will  I,  then,  though  I've  a  perfect 
drought  in  my  throat ;  and  the  thought  of  facing 
that  old  line  fellow,  with  his  stories  about  the 
Peninsula,  completely  palsies  me.  Still  I  ex- 
claim— 

'  Come  on,  Macduff, 
And  hanged  be  he  who  first  cries — ' 

1  never  can  remember  the  rest,  but  you  know 
what  I  mean. 

They  were  soon  ready  to  set  forth.  Lord 
Childars's  cabriolet  was  at  the  door  j  the  pistol- 
case  was  thrown  in;  and,  taking  their  seats,  they 
drove  off. 

It  was  a  raw,  dull,  sombre  morning.  The 
sky  was  sheathed  in  lead,  like  a  king's  corpse 
— or  as  if  to  repel  the  keen  easterly  wind,  whose 
piercing  blast  smote  every  thing  on  earth. 

Not  a  soul  was  in  the  streets,  except  a  few 
scattered  policemen,  leaning  drowsily  against 
lamp-posts,  or  in  obscure  doorways,  and  start- 
ing into  unnatural  vigilance  at  their  approach. 
On  clearing  town,  the  scene  became  even  more 
dreary.  Fields  and  hedges,  so  gayly  green  in 
the  sunshine,  seemed  to  be  tinged  with  black — 
hung  with  shadow,  like  a  grim  and  evil  proph- 
ecy; and  no  feathered  warbler  charmed  away 
their  gloom.  The  hardy  tillers  of  the  soil  had 
not  yet  come  to  work ;  the  plow  was  still  lying 
idle,  buried  deep  in  the  last  night's  furrow,  and, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  relieved  the 
solitude  of  the  way. 

Lord  Childars  was  whip;  and  Villiers,  leaning 
back  in  his  seat,  too  fagged  to  distuib  him,  be- 
guiled the  time  with  swallowing  yawns.  At 
length,  they  reached  the  rendezvous. 

They  were  first  on  the  ground,  and  there  was 
ten  minutes  to  spare,  but  another  cabriolet, 
driven  at  a  furious  pace,  was  seen  approaching, 
and,  as  it  drove  up.  Vavasour  and  Major  Calvert 
sprang  out.  All  raised  hats  ;  and,  advancing  to 
the  middle  of  the  field,  the  seconds  measured  the 
distance. 

"  ]  must  now  ask  you,  for  the  last  time,  if  you 
are  determined  not  to  arrange  this  affair,  Cap- 
tain Villiers  ?"  said  Major  Calvert,  as  they  stood 
for  a  moment  apart. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  want  us  to — you  know  what 
I  mean,  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Of  course,  apology  will  be  indispensable." 

"  Then,  there  is  an  end  of  it,  and  we  have 
>nly  to  fix  the  signal." 

"■It  is  a  great  pity,  though.  I  have  known 
vffairs  settled  amicably  on  the  ground,  at  the 
.ast  moment,  and  in  the  most  honorable  manner. 
Ne  were  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras — " 

"Ah!  then,  I  have  heard  about  it.  Chudleigh 
jas  told  me  all  that  ever  happened  at  Torres 
Vedras,  and  an  immense  deal  more.  I  assure 
you,  if  I  were  to  sit  down  to  it,  I  could  write  a 
history  of  the  whole  campaign,  that  would  take 
the  shine  out  of  Napier's  completely.  But  what 
is  to  be  our  signal?" 

"I  will  clap  hands,"  said  the  major,  chafed 
beyond  control.  "It  is  better  than  dropping  a 
handkerchief." 

During  the  adjustment  of  these  preliminaries. 
Vavasour,  not  expecting  any  delay,  looked  on 


impatiently,  his  flushed  cheek  and  lurid  glances 
revealing  too  plainly  the  resentment,  and  stern 
implacable  determination  that  weltered  in  his 
heart.  Meanwhile,  his  hand  was  locked  firmly 
on  the  pistol,  eager  to  let  loose  its  bolt. 

With  far  different  feelings  Lord  Childars 
heard  the  fatal  signal,  and  swinging  round,  with 
one  upward  glance,  fired  in  to  the  air.  Scarcely 
had  his  pistol  flashed,  when  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Villiers  sprang  to  his  assistance,  but  Vavasour, 
almost  as  he  fired  too  the  certain  shot,  bounded 
forward,  and  raised  the  wounded  man  in  his  arms. 
Lord  Childars  looked  up,  and  struggled  to  speak. 

"  I  owe — you — an — an — an  apology,  Mr.  Va- 
vasour," he  said,  in  failing  accents.  "I  was  not 
justified  in  addressing  you — as  I  did — I  ask  your 
pardon." 

His  eyes  closed ;  a  stream  of  blood  oozed 
from  his  mouth;  and  he  sank  back  on  his  ene- 
my's bosom. 

"What  a  horrid  nuisance!"  exclaimed  Major 
Calvert.  "  But  it  is  no  use  our  staying  here. 
Vavasour,  we  must  be  off  at  once." 

"I  do  not  intend  to  go,"  replied  Vavasour. 
"  Since  I  have  committed  a  crime,  I  will  abide 
the  consequence." 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  human  heart — and  more  especially  when 
it  beats  in  the  tender  bosom  of  woman,  is  an 
enigma  baffling  comprehension.  Often,  indeed, 
we  can  not  even  account  to  our  own  selves,  with 
any  clearness,  for  its  sympathies  and  impulses, 
binding  us,  as  they  then  do,  to  objects  and  pur- 
suits v/e  must  in  any  case  but  that  in  point,  in- 
fallibly have  shunned.  Nor  are  we,  perhaps, 
sensible  that  our  judgment  is  misled,  partial, 
blind.  An  infatuation  has  seized  us,  refusing  to 
be  persuaded,  and  sternly  repelling  conviction. 
Thus  irresistibly  swayed,  the  religious  zealot 
maintains  with  fervor  the  wildest  and  most  dan- 
gerous tenets — the  politician  adopts  the  errors 
as  well  as  the  principles  of  his  party — the  fond 
mother  excuses  or  overlooks  the  most  glaring 
imperfections  of  her  child.  And  how  much 
more  potent  this  prepossession,  this  willful  bias, 
when  dictated  by  love! 

The  feelings  Vavasour  had  awakened  in  Mil- 
licent  were,  in  their  eff'ect,  a  vail  over  the  blem- 
ishes of  his  character.  Even  were  she  not  un- 
observant of  his  imperious  disposition  and  arbi- 
trary self-will,  these  qualities  are  in  themselves 
not  distasteful  to  the  sex,  born  to  obey,  yield, 
and  submit.  And  then  the  instinctive  percep- 
tion that  his  soaring  nature  bowed  in  submission 
to  her — that,  however  overbearing  to  others,  to 
her  he  was  ever  gentle  ;  and  the  assurance,  so 
soon  apparent  to  woman,  when  animated  by  a 
kindred  feeling,  that  she  had  made  and  impres- 
sion on  his  heart,  invested  his  very  defects  with 
a  claim  to  indulgence  and  consideration. 

And  were  not  the  conduct  and  bearing  of 
Lord  Childars  equally  significant  ?  Assuredly  ; 
but  to  her,  possessed  with  the  image  of  another, 
they  were  far  from  being  the  same.  She  ad- 
mired Lord  Childars — was  charmed  by  the  un- 
affected manliness  of  his  character,  the  truthful- 
ness of  his  feelings,  the  noble  liberality  of  his 
opinions.     She  felt  grateful  to  him,  too,  for  kind- 
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ness  and  courtesy ;  and  was  flattered  and  grati- 
fied by  his  attentions.  It  did  not  strike  her  that 
such  things  had  a  deeper  source  than  the  emo- 
tions of  the  moment — that  they  sprang  from  a 
heart  captivated  by  her  charms — that  they  were, 
in  fact,  the  earnest  and  passionate  homage  of  an 
ardent  lover.     Well  had  it  been  for  her  if  it  had  ! 

Like  all  Brighton,  she  soon  heard  of  the  duel, 
reported  at  first,  to  have  terminated  fatally  for 
Lord  Childars,  who  was  said  to  have  died  on  the 
spot.  The  Brighton  Guardian,  however,  had 
contradicted  the  rumor,  asserting  that  he  was 
still  alive,  though  in  a  very  precarious  condi- 
tion ;  and  that  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  Villiers,  had  arrived  from 
London  to  attend  him.  Millicent's  grief  was 
alleviated  by  this  bulletin,  but  it  did  not  diminish 
her  anxiety.  She  had  not,  however,  communi- 
cated what  had  taken  place  to  Mrs.  Grantley, 
fearing  the  effect  of  such  disastrous  tidings, 
and  she  concerted  with  their  few  visitors  to  keep 
her  in  ignorance.  But  in  carrying  out  this  de- 
sign, it  cost  her  a  great  effort  to  appear  com- 
posed, when,  in  truth,  her  heart  was  bleeding, 
and  she  longed  to  throw  herself  in  the  arms  of 
her  loved  friend,  and  ask  for  sympathy  and  con- 
solation. 

Fanny  Raymond  and  her  uncle,  the  good  old 
judge,  called  in  the  afternoon,  and  insisted  on 
taking  Mrs.  Grantley  for  a  drive,  in  order  to 
give  Millicent  a  little  time  to  herself,  and  hav- 
ing a  slight  headache,  she  easily  excused  her- 
self from  accompanying  them.  She  could  now 
indulge  sorrow  without  restraint,  and  relieve  in 
some  measure  her  overcharged  heart.  What 
were  the  thoughts,  how  deep  and  poignant  the 
feelings,  that  oppressed  and  distracted  her,  even 
her  own  bewildered  mind  could  not  perfectly 
comprehend.  But  they  were  arrested  at  last, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  servent,  announcing 
that  Mr.  Vavasour  had  called,  and  wished  to 
.speak  to  her. 

She  could  not  repress  some  agitation,  on  enter- 
ing the  drawing-room,  at  the  sad  expression  of 
his  face ;  and,  with  all  her  efforts  at  conceal- 
m.ent,  traces  of  her  recent  emotion  still  made 
themselves  apparent. 

"  You  have  heard  all  about  this  affair,  of 
course  ?"  said  Vavasour,  regarding  her  stead- 
fastly. "  I  thought  my  aunt  might  be  anxious, 
and  have  come  to  say  Lord  Childars  is  pro- 
nounced out  of  danger." 

"Oh!  how  glad  I  am!"  exclaimed  Millicent, 
the  ready  tears  springing  to  her  eyes,  though  a 
deepened  color,  like  the  warm  sunshine  of  April, 
showed  they  were  tears  of  joy.  "Now  I  may 
break  it  to  mamma,  before  she  is  told  by  any  one 
else ;  for  I  have  not  yet  had  the  courage  to  tell 
her.  You  have  indeed  relieved  me  of  a  weight 
of  sorrow. 

Vavasour  bit  his  lip. — "Lord  Childars  would 
be  very  much  flattered,  were  he  aware  you  have 
been  so  interested  about  him,"  he  said  ;  "  for  I 
am  persuaded  he  cherishes  a  very  sincere  in- 
terest for  you." — Millicent  blushed  deeply,  but 
Vavasour,  regarding  her  with  a  lightning  gaze, 
saw  it  was  not  with  triumph.  "You  must  for- 
give me,"  he  continued,  in  a  softened  tone,  "if 
I  think  it  quite  unfair  that  all  your  sympathy 
should  have  been  engrossed  by  him." 

"But  it  was  not,"  returned  Millicent,  wtth 
trembling  lips. 


"  Do  you — can  you  say  so?  Then  repeat  it — 
tell  me  once  more.  Say  at  least,  I  had  some 
place  in  your  thoughts,  though  you  were  more 
concerned  for  him." 

"  And  can  you  think  I  was  ?  Bound  as  I  am 
to  Mrs.  Grantley,  could  I  be  indifferent  about 
one  so  nearly  related  to  her,  and  whom  I  con- 
ceived to  be  so  seriously  compromised?  Be  as- 
sured, I  was  not.  My  concern  for  Lord  Chil- 
dars— wounded  and  dying  as  I  supposed  him — 
was  not  greater  than  I  felt  for  you." 

"  Then  I  must  admit  you  impartial,"  returned 
Vavasour,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment.  "  You 
looked  with  the  same  feelings  on  me,  and  on  my 
adversary." 

"  Adversary  !  how  strange  and  discordant  that 
word  seems  to  sound.  I  must  not  ask  you  how 
you  came  to  apply  it  to  Lord  Childars,  though  1 
thought  you  fends;  but  I  hope — yet  you  will 
think  me  officious,  perhaps,  for  speaking  on  the 
subject !" 

"  No  !  no  !  pray  go  on.  I  must  feel  only  too 
flattered  that  my  affairs  can  interest  you  at  all." 

"  I  would  say,  I  hope  Lord  Childars  is  no 
longer  your  adversary,  or  that,  if  you  can  not  be 
friends,  there  is  at  least  no  fear  of  your  having 
further  contention." 

"  There  is  none  on  my  part,  I  assure  you,  for 
it  is  a  thing  I  could  not  be  guilty  of.  If  a  per- 
son offers  me  insult,  I  resent  it,  but  I  never  con- 
tend with  any  one." 

"  I  see  I  have  offended  you  ;  but  you  must  ac- 
knowledge, you  forced  me  to  explain  myself." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  and  you  have  said  nothins  I  could 
gainsay.  Would  that  I,  too,  could  explain  my- 
self— could  tell  you  what  it  consumes  me  to  con- 
ceal, though  I  can  not  utter  it.  Do  not  turn 
away.  Bear  with  me  a  few  moments ;  for  this, 
perhaps,  is  the  last  time  we  shall  ever  meet." 

But  Millicent,  dreading  to  meet  his  gaze, 
averted  her  head,  making  no  reply. 

"You  are  silent,"  pursued  Vavasour,  with  an 
anxious  look.  "  You  do  not  care  that  we  are  to 
part,  though  it  is  forever.  You  will  let  me  go 
without  one  kind  word." 

"No,  I  will  not." 

"  No  ? — truly  no  ?  Do  I  understand  you 
rightly?" 

"  Most  certainly !  Remembering  the  pleas- 
ure I  have  experienced  in  your  friendship,  it 
would  be  surprising  if  I  did  not  wish  you  every 
happiness,  and  feel  sorry  we  are  not  to  meet 
again.  I  can  not  forget,  either,  that  you  lately 
periled  your  life  to  afford  me  protection  :  this  is 
a  permanent  claim  on  my  gratitude  and  esteem." 

"  How  cold  are  these  terms  to  me !  and  yet 
your  voice  makes  them  music.  Millicent !  dear 
Millicent ! — let  me  call  you  so  once,  at  least — 
what  a  strange  power  you  have  over  me.  I 
came  here  to  bid  you  farewell — to  tear  myself 
from  you  forever ;  and  my  resolution,  so  stringent 
in  promise,  now  under  the  spell  of  your  pres- 
ence, vanishes  like  mist.  You  say,  you  are  sorry 
we  are  to  part :  bid  me  remain — tell  me  not  to 
leave  you,  and  no  inducement  could  entice  me 
away.  I  am  yours — wholly,  forever  yours,  as  a 
slave  is  the  creature  of  his  master.  But  say, 
dear  Millicent,  say  you  accept  ray  love — that 
you  return  it." 

Supreme  happiness  has  no  voice ;  and  Milli- 
cent still  turned  away  her  face — was  still  silent. 

"  You  conceal  my  fate,  but  you  do  not  repel 
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me,"  said  Vavasour,  in  passionate  accents.  "  At 
least,  look  at  me,  Millicent;  let  me  read  my 
sentence  in  your  face." 

She  did  look  at  him;  and  one  glance — one 
timid  and  rapid  glance,  beaming  the  soft  light 
of  tender  affection,  not  to  be  told  in  words,  met 
his  eye,  enraptured  and  fascinated  by  her  dream- 
like beauty,  and  calling,  by  intense  admiration, 
the  brilliant  glow  of  modesty  to  her  cheek. 
Dazzled,  wild  with  joy.  Vavasour  would  have 
clasped  her  to  his  heart ;  but,  seeing  his  design, 
she  gently  evaded  him.  Love  had  mastered 
her  for  a  moment,  but  it  was  soon  subdued; 
and  now  she  was  calm,  collected,  and  mistress 
of  herself  once  more. 

'•  Will  you  not  speak  to  me.  dear  Millicent?" 
said  Vavasour.     "  Will  you  not  answer  me?" 

"  It  may  seem  ungenerous  that  I  do  not,  when 
you  offer  me  what,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
might  gratify  the  proudest;  but  my  position  is 
a  peculiar  one.  You  will — I  am  sure  you  will 
— make  allowance  for  its  requirements." 

"  Do  they  bind  you  to  silence,  dear  Millicent  ?" 

"  Yes ;  for  whatever  may  be  my  feelings, 
whatever  the  dictate  of  my  heart,  1  can  come  to 
no  decision  of  myself.  You  have  heard  what  I 
was" — Vavasour  changed  color — "you  know 
what  1  am ;  and  she  who  raised  me  from  the 
dust,  who  cherishes  me  as  her  child,  and  whom 
I  love  and  revere  more  than  a  parent,  is  alone 
entitled  to  fix  my  destiny." 

Vavasour  paused  a  moment.  A  host  of  con- 
flicting passions  warred  in  his  bosom,  triumph- 
ing by  turns;  but  all,  after  a  brief,  fierce  strug- 
gle, succumbed  to  the  influence  of  Millicent's 
beauty. 

"1  understand  and  appreciate  your  motives," 
he  said;  "but  this  suspense  is  insupportable. 
You  can  not  suppose  that  Mrs.  Grantley  will 
object  to  me,  her  own  nephew,  and  heir  to  her 
only  brother  !  Then  do  not  leave  me  distracted 
with  doubt,  dear  Millicent,  when  one  word,  a 
single  word  of  hope,  will  make  me  happy." 

"  Oh !  not  now  ! — not  now !  Do  not  urge  me 
to  speak  now.  And  here  is  the  carriage,  bring- 
ing mamma  home.  I  must  leave  you — I  can  not 
stay  to  meet  her."  And,  before  Vavasour  could 
prevent  her,  she  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Grantley  soon  appeared.  She  entered 
alone,  having  taken  leave  of  her  friends  at  the 
door,  and,  apprised  by  a  servant  of  Vavasour's 
visit,  had  come  at  once  to  the  drawing-room. 

"I  can  not  compliment  you  on  your  looks," 
she  said,  as  they  shook  hands.  "  What  has  been 
the  matter,  that  we  did  not  see  you  yesterday  ?" 

"Pray  believe  I  should  have  been  too  happy 
to  come,  if  something  had  not  occurred  to  pre- 
vent me,"  replied  Vavasour.  "  I  will  tell  you 
what  it  was  another  time,  when  I  am  sure  you 
will  consider  it  a  reasonable  excuse.  Now,  if 
you  can  spare  a  few  minutes,  I  am  going  to  tax 
your  patience  on  another  subject — to  ask  you  to 
exert  your  good  offices  for  me." 

"In  what  way?  If  I  can  really  be  of  any 
service,  you  know  you  may  command  me." 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you!  I  knew  you  would 
say  so;  for  I  felt  confident  of  your  affection, 
though  Millicent,  when  I  urged  it,  seemed  to 
doubt  me." 

"Millicent?"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  suddenly 
looking  grave.     "Why  Millicent?" 

"  It  is  about  her  1  wish  to  speak,"  replied 


Vavasour,  a  little  embarrassed.  "I  love  her, 
madam,  truly  and  devotedly ;  I  desire  your  per- 
mission to  ask  her  hand,  and  your  interest  to  ob- 
tain it." 

Mrs.  Grantley  turned  her  eyes  on  the  floor, 
and  muBed  a  moment.  "  You  have  told  Milli- 
cent?" she  said,  at  length. 

"I  have  made  her  acquainted  with  ray  feel- 
ings, and  let  her  know  that  my  future  happiness 
depended  on  her.  Each  moment  I  feel  this  more 
sensibly — more  acutely ;  and  impediments,  or 
what  seem  such — any  thing,  in  fact,  that  prolongs 
my  suspense — strike  the  conviction  deeper." 

"And  what  is  Millicent's  answer?"  asked 
Mrs.  Grantley. 

"She  gave  none,  but  referred  me  to  you." 

"  Then  she  has  acted  like  herself — rightly  and 
well !  It  is  a  question  I  am  best  qualified  to  de- 
cide, being  myself  a  Vavasour,  and  knowing  our 
fatal  chai'acteristics.  Do  you  forget  that  no 
marriage  in  our  family  was  ever  happy?" 

"Is  it  possible  you  can  think  of  such  an  idle 
tale,  at  such  a  moment  ?  It  is  not  treating  me 
kindly,  madam.  You  will  not,  surely,  object  to 
a  union  desired  so  earnestly  by  me,  and  so  eli- 
gible for  Millicent?" 

"  These  are  considerations  I  can  not  allow 
myself  to  entertain.  I  do  not  seek  Millicent's 
aggrandizement,  but  her  happiness  ;  and  putting 
aside  what  you  call  an  idle  tale,  a  passion  of  a 
few  days'  growth,  which  has  urged  your  hasty 
proposal,  offers  little  surety  for  her  future.  I 
know  you  believe  otherwise — I  know  you  think 
it  impossible  your  feelings  can  ever  change. 
But  these  are  the  transports  of  a  lover,  and, 
when  the  delusion  is  past,  will  leave  only  bitter- 
ness behind." 

"They  yield  bitterness  enough  now,  in  the 
opposition  and  disparagement  you  evince  to 
them.  Have  I  had  to  overcome  nothing,  do 
you  think — no  feelings  of  caste  or  race,  no 
strong  and  inveterate  habits  of  thought — before 
my  purpose  was  fixed  ?  I  assure  you,  madam, 
this  passion  of  a  few  days'  growth,  as  you 
slightly  call  it,  is  vital,  immutable :  otherwise 
it  could  not  have  made  me  forget  every  thing 
else — it  could  not  have  so  completely  enthralled 
me." 

"  Then  you  have  my  pity,"  said  ]Mrs.  Grant- 
ley,  in  a  tone  of  deep  tenderness. 

"Pity !  Do  you  mean  by  this  my  suit  is  inad- 
missible?  Do  you  mean  you  will  not  sanction  it." 

"No;  but  my  sanction  must  depend  on 
another  voice — a  voice  that  will  not  give  you 
even  pity — a  voice  no  human  affection  has  ever 
been  able  to  influence.    You  know  your  father !" 

Vavasour  turned  pale,  but  speedily  recovered 
himself.  "I  am  past  the  age  of  leading-strings," 
he  said,  "  and  have  to  account  for  my  actions 
to  none  but  myself.  I  am  not  to  be  ruled  by 
the  caprices  of  my  father." 

"  Still  you  must  obtain  his  approval  of  your 
addresses  before  I  can  give  them  mine.  I  know 
too  well  the  unhappiness  that  would  be  in  store 
for  Millicent,  did  I  not  insist  on  this.  Write 
to  him,  then,  and  remember  your  fate  will  rest 
on  his  answer." 

"  Will  nothing  induce  you  to  forego  his  con- 
sent?" 

"  Nothing  !  Much  as  I  feel  for  you — deeply 
as  you  have  interested  me,  on  this  point  I  must 
be  peremptory." 
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"Then  I  must  submit.  But,  of  course,  I  am 
not  bound  to  acquaint  my  father  with  Millicent's 
whole  history,  or  any  thing  that  may,  in  his  es- 
timation, tell  against  her :  and  therefore  I  shall 
content  myself  with  saying  she  is  your  adopted 
child.  Meanwhile,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  debar 
me  from  seeing  her?" 

"I  shall  not  like  to  do  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Grantley,  after  hesitating  a  moment ;  "  but  I 
must  exact  a  promise  from  you  that,  till  you 
hear  from  your  father,  this  subject  shall  not  be 
mentioned.  You  must  meet  as  if  your  proposal 
had  never  been  uttered." 

"Be  it  so!"  returned  Vavasour.  "I  prom- 
ise." 

While  they  thus  conversed,  Millicent,  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  chamber,  was  indulging 
emotions,  pleasurable  as  innocent  and  ardent 
love  could  excite.  She  had  reached  the  hour 
most  triumphant  in  the  whole  existence  of  wo- 
man, and  the  bosom  usually  so  placid  now  swell- 
ed with  pride,  with  joyous  hope,  with  sweet  and 
rapturous  fruition.  Happy  infatuation  !  who,  in 
the  blossom  of  such  a  moment,  could  foresee  the 
future  fruit  ? 

The  door  opened  softly,  and  Mrs.  Grantley 
entered.  The  expression  of  her  face,  so  kind 
and  benignant,  yet  so  full  of  concern,  checked 
Millicent's  joy,  and  let  her  know  she  had  been 
told  all.  With  an  eager  exclamation,  the  poor 
girl  hurried  forward,  and  threw  herself  in  Mrs. 
Grantley's  arms. 

"I  will  not  leave  you,  dear  mamma,"  she 
cried;  "I  will  never,  never  leave  you." 

"No,  dear  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Grantley; 
"never,  while  1  live.  But  tell  me  only  a  word, 
Milly — do  you  love  him?" 

"Yes,  yes!" — And  she  hid  her  burning  cheek 
in  her  embrace. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Vavasour  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  Mrs. 
Grantley's  permission  to  call  on  Millicent,  ad- 
hering rigidly,  though  with  difficulty,  to  the 
stipulation  that  he  was  not  to  prosecute  his  ad- 
dresses. At  first,  there  was  a  degree  of  con- 
straint in  Millicent's  manner,  scarcely  separable 
from  the  delicacy  and  uncertainty  of  her  position, 
but  it  wore  off;  and  though  rigorously  control- 
ling her  feelings,  she  found  manifest  pleasure  in 
his  society.  Thus,  tranquilly  but  rapidly  passed 
several  days. 

Mrs.  Grantley  was  seated  on  the  balcony,  in- 
haling with  evident  enjoyment  the  refreshing 
sea-breeze ;  and  Vavasour,  who  had  been  con- 
versing with  her,  fell  back  to  Millicent,  who 
was  engaged  drawing,  within. 

"  Ah,  a  flower  ?"  he  said,  glancing  at  the  un- 
finished colors.     "Its  name?  what  is  it  to  be?" 

"  You  mean  to  insinuate  I  am  like  the  sign- 
painter,"  replied  Millicent,  gayly  ;  "and  should 
give  the  explanatory  inscription — this  is  a  lion." 

"Oh,  no!  how  can  you  think  me  such  a  bar- 
barian ?  The  fact  is,  I  am  not  artist  enough  to 
foresee  what  is  yet  to  be  done,  or  sufficiently 
versed  in  botany  to  recognize  what  you  have 
finished." 

"  Indeed  !  Then  I  must  lend  you  Mrs.  Lou- 
don's essays,  and  if  you  have  a  good  memory, 


and  persevere,  you  will  soon  become  a  perfect 
gardener." 

"  A  lofty  vocation,  certainly,  but  you  must  be 
my  instructress.  And,  to  begin,  tell  me  what 
you  have  here  ?" 

"  Well,  it  is  a  camelia-bud.  Do  you  think 
you  will  remember  that?" — And  she  looked  up 
at  him  with  her  bright  smile. 

To  her  surprise.  Vavasour  had  turned  deadly 
pale.  He  recollected  that  a  camelia-bud,  drop- 
ped accidentally  by  her,  had  nearly  made  him  a 
murderer. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said  hurriedly,  and  striving  to 
disguise  his  agitation,  "I  shall  remember  that.. 
Do  you  forget  that  you  lately  gave  me  one  ?" 

It  was  now  for  Millicent  to  falter  :  in  an  in- 
'stant  the  whole  truth,  with  its  lamentable  and 
disastrous  sequel,  flashed  through  her  mind,  and 
she  murmured  an  unmeaning  answer. 

"  May  I  beg  that  drawing  of  you,  when  it  is 
finished  ?"  said  Vavasour. 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  that.  I  will  give  you  some 
other,  with  great  pleasure,  but  not  that." 

"And  why  is  that  to  be  excepted?"  asked 
Mrs.  Grantley,  approaching  from  the  window. 
"  I  am  sure  it  is  very  pretty,  and  highly  credit- 
able to  your  pencil." 

Millicent  would  scarcely  have  known  how  to 
reply ;  but  to  her  great  relief,  a  servant  divert- 
ed Mrs.  Grantley's  attention,  presenting  the 
card  of  a  visitor. 

"It  is  your  father,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley  to 
Vavasour.  "  I  had  rather  we  had  not  met,  but 
since  he  has  at  last  sought  me,  I  must  see  him. 
The  meeting  vi'ill  be  a  painful  one,  and  we  had 
better  be  alone." 

"I  think  you  had."  replied  Vavasour.  "But 
no  !  he  is  here  !" 

A  voice,  indeed,  was  heard  at  the  door,  which 
next  moment  was  rudely  flung  open,  and  Sir 
Hildred  Vavasour  entered. 

He  was  a  tall,  stately  old  man,  with  a  face 
preternaturally  pale,  eyes  gray  and  cold,  and 
scant  silver  hair,  though  his  figure,  far  from 
showing  any  trace  of  decay,  was,  for  his  years, 
singularly  erect.  His  stern  features  resembled 
strongly  those  of  his  son,  but  every  characteris- 
tic was  more  striking  ;  and  step,  air,  and  gesture, 
all  stamped  with  the  same  mould,  equally  in- 
dicated his  ruling  principle. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  intrude  upon  you, 
madam,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Grantley,  with  a  slight 
inclination ;  "  and  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  you  \xi\\  doubtless  think  the  time  has  gone 
by  when  we  should  have  occasion  to  hold  any 
communication.  I  had  hoped  so,  too ;  but  hear- 
ing my  son  was  under  your  roof — that  the 
young  lady''  (and  his  lip  curled  contemptuously) 
"  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  me,  was  with  him — 
and  that  you,  too,  were  here,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  come  into  your  room  uninvited,  that  I 
may  at  once,  and  before  you  all,  for  ever  settle 
this  matter." 

"  Is  that  in  your  power  ?"  said  Vavasour,  im- 
patiently. 

"  One  moment,  sir,"  resumed  his  father.  "  I 
am  requested  to  consent  that  you  shall  pay  your 
addresses  to  this  young  person,  and  I  have  come 
a  hundred  miles  to  say  1  never  will.  If  you  per- 
sist in  your  overtures,  it  will  be  in  defiance  of 
my  authority." 

"And  let  me  assure  you,  it  will  be  also  in 
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defiance  of  mine,"  replied  Mrs.  Grantley,  wear- 
ing for  a  moment  a  look  as  haughty  as  his  own, 
though  she  quickly  corrected  it.  "  But  now  my 
nephew  is  acquainted  with  your  wishes,  he  will 
no  doubt  abide  by  them." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  cried  Vavasour:  "I 
have  also  wishes  of  my  own  to  consult — hopes, 
feelings,  connected  and  bound  up  with  this  mat- 
ter. My  father  is  aware  I  am  accustomed  in 
all  things  to  decide  for  myself." 

"  On  the  present  occasion,  the  decision  rests 
with  me,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Hildred,  with  kindling 
eyes ;  "  and  fortunate  it  is  I  have  power  to  en- 
force my  will,  or  you  would  degrade  and  dis- 
grace me." 

"  Before  you  say  the  connection  would  dis- 
grace you  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Grantley,  "  you  should 
know  whet  her  you  are  able  to  form  it.  Your  son's 
addresses  have  not  as  yet  received  any  encour- 
agement from  Miss  Rennel,  who,  I  beg  to  say, 
would  confer  honor  on  any  family  she  entered." 

"We  have,  1  know,  the  misfortune  to  differ 
on  these  subjects,  madam,"  returned  Sir  Hildred, 
before  Vavasour  could  speak.  "  You  yourself 
married  a  trader,  or  the  son  of  one,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  no  great  honor  to  any  of  us  ;  and  per- 
haps, it  is  not  surprising  you  should  think  my 
son  would  be  honored  by  marrying  your  charity- 
child — the  baniiing  of  some  village  slut — a  coll- 
iery-girl !  You  see,  sir,  I  have  discovered  who 
the  young  lady  is  I" 

Vavasour  made  no  reply  :  he  only  turned  one 
glance  upon  him,  but  it  was  a  glance  few  but 
Sir  Hildred  could  have  met  unmoved.  Mrs. 
Grantley,  Judging  from  her  agitated  looks,  was 
equally  affected,  but  it  was  with  different  feel- 
ings. 

"  You' seem  to  forget  where  you  are,  Sir  Hil- 
dred Vavasour,  and  who  you  are  speaking  of,"  she 
said.  '•  The  language  you  have  used  is  so  en- 
tirely uncalled  for,  and  so  insulting  to  Miss  Ren- 
nel and  myself,  that  were  you  any  one  but  my 
brother,  I  should  put  an  end  to  this  interview, 
by  leaving  the  room.  But  I  still  remember  our 
tie  of  kindred,  sir,  though  so  long  forgotten  and 
disclaimed  by  you." 

"1  am  willing  that  it  should  be  by  yourself, 
also,  madam." 

"  It  is  well,  sir.  I  do  not  seek  to  revive  old 
associations  or  old  animosities.  Since  you  came 
to  my  house,  I  was  even  willing,  as  a  proof  that 
I  could  forget  the  past,  to  ask  you — "  she  stop- 
ped, as  if  unable  to  bring  herself  to  the  confes- 
sion, but  then  proceeded — "yes,  to  ask  your 
forgiveness,  sir.  But  your  words  remind  me  you 
have  no  pity — that  only  one  indomitable  feeling 
rules  and  dictates  all  your  actions;  and  I  will 
spare  you  the  bitter  memory  of  having  with- 
held it.  I  have  little  more  to  say.  Miss  Ren- 
nel, whatever  she  once  was — and  she  was  ever 
pure  and  noble  and  good — is  now  as  my  daugh- 
ter." And  feeling  Millicent's  trembling  hand 
on  hers,  she  clasped  it  tenderly.  "  I  stand  to 
her  as  a  mother;  and,  as  such,  I  should  from 
the  first  have  rejected  your  alliance,  considering 
your  proud  name  would  bring  only  a  brand  and 
a  curse  upon  her  ;  but  my  heart  warmed  to  your 
son.  I  could  not  refuse  him  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining your  consent  to  his  addresses,  though 
knowing  it  was  hopeless.  You  have  decided 
for  me  how  his  proposal  is  to  be  received." 
"No,  madam,  you  are  wrong,"  cried  Vavasour, 


vehemently.  "  He  can  not  decide  for  you,  any 
more  than  for  me ;  nor  can  you  act  for  Miss 
Rennel.  The  aifair  rests  between  her  and  my- 
self, and  concerns  us  alone.  I  am  not  a  child  or 
a  puppet,  to  be  moved  by  the  will  and  hands  of 
others,  but  a  man,  free  and  unshackled.  I 
offer  Miss  Rennel  my  hand,  my  life,  my  fortune : 
let  her  speak  for  herself,  and  say  if  she  will  ac- 
cept me." 

"Before  she  does  so,"  said  Sir  Hildred,  bit- 
terly, "  let  her  know  the  fortune  you  speak  of  is 
a  word — a  mere  sound,  worthless  as  air." 

"  The  Vavasour  estates,  I  believe  are  entail- 
ed, sir,"  said  Vavasour,  with  a  triumphant  curl 
of  his  lip. 

"Yes,  to  certain  limits,  but  those  limits  have 
been  covered.     I  am  the  last  of  the  entail." 

Vavasour  seemed  confounded. 

"Now,  sir,"  pursued  Sir  Hildred,  "now  ask 
her  again  if  she  will  accept  you — accept  a  pau- 
per, a  beggar ;  I  think  you  will  discover  she  has 
altered  her  mind."' 

"  You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Millicent,  in  a 
firm  voice,  encouraged  by  a  gesture  of  assent 
from  Mrs.  Grantley:  "my  determination  is  un- 
changed ;  though  I  am  resolved  to  decline  the 
proposal  Mr.  Vavasour  has  made  me.  I  hope 
he  will  not  think  ray  decision  influenced  by  any 
unworthy  motive.  I  deeply  feel  his  kindness,  and 
shall  remember  it  with  gratitude." 

"You  hear,  sir,  I  was  right,"  cried  Sir  Hil- 
dred.  "  She  rejects  you — throws  you  off  like  a 
log.  If  it  was  any  thing  but  your  fortune  she 
valued,  why  not  say  this  before?" 

Vavasour  looked  inquiringly  at  Millicent,  but 
she  did  not  answer  the  appeal.  The  feelings 
which  had  kept  her  silent,  and  still  ruled  her, 
repressing  every  sentiment  of  anger  and  indig- 
nation, were  not  of  a  character  to  seek  display. 
Remembering  who  Sir  Hildred  was,  she  pre- 
ferred to  smart  under  the  insults  he  inflicted,  to 
lie  under  the  obloquy  of  his  imputations,  to  sub- 
mit in  silence  to  his  opprobrious  reproaches, 
rather  than  retort.  The  same  deep  gratitude  to 
Mrs.  Grantley  had  prevented  her  from  express- 
ing earlier  any  opinion  on  Vavasours  proposal, 
assured  she  at  least,  would  understand  her 
motives,  and  comforting  and  strengthening  her- 
self with  this  conviction.  Yet  even  to  her  strong 
endurance,  fortified  as  it  thus  was,  the  trial  was 
severe,  outraging  every  impulse  of  her  refined 
and  gentle  nature,  and  wounding  her  tenderest 
sensibilities. 

She  stood  in  meek  silence,  with  eyes  fixed  on 
the  floor,  and  betraying  emotion  only  in  their 
throbbing  lids.  These,  however,  were  more 
eloquent  than  words,  and  vindicated  her  more 
effectually.  And  that  marble  stillness,  that  deep 
settled  sorrow,  that  look  of  angelic  patience,  so 
shrinking  yet  so  brave,  offered  Vavasour  another 
revelation.  Their  union,  though  desired  no  less 
earnestly  than  at  first,  had  become  impossible, 
but  he  had  found  a  salvo  for  his  pride  :  she  loved 
him. 

"  I  believe,  sir,  you  do  not  interpret  Miss  Ren- 
nel correctly,"  he  said  to  his  father,  with  eyes 
flashing  fire,  "  but,  whether  or  not,  the  circum- 
stances you  mention  disqualify  me  from  being 
her  suitor.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  that  there  is 
any  necessity  to  prolong  this  conference  further, 
and  I  am  deeply  sorry  it  has  lasted  so  long." 
With  these  words,  he  gave  his  hand  to  Mrs. 
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Grantley,  bent  politely,  though  formally,  to 
Millicent,  and  turned  from  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Hildred. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

It  is  in  vain  to  scrutinize  the  mechanism  of 
that  Hand  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out ;  but 
it  would  appear,  on  looking  narrowly  at  human 
nature,  that  some  are  destined  to  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  the  world's  trials  and  sorrows, 
and  that  these  very  adversities  give  them  strength 
for  the  burden.  So  it  was  with  Millicent. 
Trouble  either  created  in  her  character  new 
elements  of  endurance,  equal  to  the  pressure  of 
the  occasion,  or  developed  a  vigor  natural  and 
inherent,  but  hitherto  unknown.  She  possessed 
the  rare  power  of  repelling  and  rising  over  diffi- 
culties, a  vital  buoyancy,  constantly  struggling 
upward ;  and  two  or  three  days  after  her  parting 
with  Vavasour,  few  would  have  judged  from  her 
quiet  and  placid  demeanor,  that  she  had  sustain- 
ed a  disappointment  fatal  to  her  peace,  joy,  and 
happiness. 

After  another  week,  they  returned  to  Win- 
stone,  Mrs.  Grantley  feeling  an  invalid's  anxiety 
to  be  at  home,  and  Millicent,  though  not  suf- 
fering her  wishes  to  appear,  but  too  glad  to  leave 
a  place  associated  with  such  sad  recollections. 
At  Winstone  she  could  more  completely  occupy 
and  divert  her  thoughts,  dividing  time  between 
duties  and  study,  the  village  school,  the  garden, 
and  the  green  lanes  :  above  all,  attending  with 
filial  care  on  Mrs.  Grantley. 

Amidst  these  employments,  she  cherished 
one  relaxation — an  active  correspondence  with 
Fanny  Raymond,  and  the  affection  and  sympathy 
thus  interchanged  were  a  source  of  constant 
gratulaiion.  Soon  a  letter  announced,  what  she 
was  well  prepared  to  hear,  that  Fanny  had  be- 
come engaged  to  Oswald,  and  after  another 
short  interval,  tidings  came  of  the  nuptial-day. 
She  was  now  reminded  of  an  ancient  promise  to 
officiate  as  bridemaid,  and  entreated,  in  the  most 
pressing  terms,  and  by  all  the  ties  and  claims 
of  friendship,  to  spend  the  few  intervening  weeks 
in  London,  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  to 
set  out  for  the  Continent  immediately  after  the 
ceremony,  and  it  was  not  settled  when  they 
would  return. 

"  You  will  go,  of  course,  Milly  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Grantley,  on  hearing  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
"  I  shall  write  to  town  this  evening  and  order 
your  dress." 

"  Oh,  no,  mamma,"  replied  Millicent,  her  eye 
resting  involuntarily  on  Mrs.  Grantley's  wan 
face:  "no,  I  will  send  an  excuse.  It  would 
make  me  unhappy  to  leave  you  now,  when  you 
are  so  much  confined,  and  Fanny  has  so  many 
friends,  she  can  very  well  dispense  with  me." 

"  And  you  think  I  can  not  ?"  returned  Mrs. 
Grantley,  with  a  fond  smile.  "Now  know  I 
mean  to  throw  off  your  yoke,  and  assert  my 
independence,  if  it  be  only  to  learn  self-denial. 
Moreover,  like  all  rebels,  having  got  the  author- 
ity into  my  own  hands,  I  shall  set  up  for  a  des- 
pot, and  positively  enforce  your  departure." 

"  This  is  the  way  you  would  always  forego 
your  own  comfort,  dear  mamma;  but — " 

"  Ah  !  you  may  talk,  and  protest,  and  put  on 


your  appealing  looks,  but  all  is  no  use,  Miss  Milly. 
I  have  declared  my  resolution,  and  go  you  must." 

Vain  indeed  were  Millicent's  entreaties  and 
protestations  :  Mrs.  Grantley  remained  resolute, 
and  the  day  was  fixed  for  the  journey.  Finding 
opposition  useless,  Millicent,  with  an  abnegation 
peculiar  to  herself,  tried  to  appear  gratified,  that 
the  pains  taken  to  afford  her  pleasure  might  not 
be  thrown  away  :  but,  in  secret,  her  wish  to  de- 
cline the  invitation  continued  unchanged. 

When  the  dreaded  moment  arrived,  it  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  she  bade  adieu  to  Mrs. 
Grantley,  lingering  fondly  in  her  arms,  and  un- 
able to  restrain  emotion.  On  reaching  the  porch, 
she  turned  back  to  the  hall,  and  again  pressed 
her  trembling  lips  on  her  cheek ;  then  she  en- 
tered the  carriage,  and  was  borne  away. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  train  had  just  reached  the  station  in 
Euston-square,  and  the  passengers  jumped  out 
in  a  body,  as  if  a  moment's  delay  endangered 
existence.  In  an  instant  the  spacious  platform 
was  one  swarm  of  human  beings,  moving  in 
every  possible  direction,  yet  without  jostling  or 
impeding  each  other.  Still  Millicent  sat  in  the 
carriage,  deafened,  bewildered,  while  passen- 
gers, porters,  and  cabmen,  all  intent  on  different 
objects,  shouting,  hallooing,  and  driving,  mingled 
their  discord  with  the  rolling  of  luggage-barrows 
and  the  whistling  of  the  engine.  Then  came  a 
sudden  hush,  and  the  platform  was  again  clear. 

As  Millicent  alighted,  Fanny,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  the  waiting-room  door,  ran  forward  to 
meet  her,  while  a  tall  footman  hasted  to  secure 
the  luggage.  The  sight  of  her  loved  friend, 
beaming  happy  smiles,  and  more  than  usual 
sprightiiness,  had  an  instantaneous  efl^ecton  Mil- 
licent ;  and  banishing  apprehensions,  she  caught 
a  congenial  spirit,  chatting  gayly  with  Fanny,  as 
the  carriage  moved  off  for  Belgravia. 

"  I  have  such  a  piece  of  news  for  you,"  said 
Fanny,  as  they  proceeded.  "  You  remember 
Mr.  Mandeville  Harley's  ball  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Did  you  think  it  possible  I  could 
have  forgotten  it?" 

"  No,  no  !  not  when  you  were  so  universally 
admired.  There,  now,  don't  blush,  Milly,  and 
look  so  grave ;  for  you  know  I  speak  only  plain 
matter-of-fact." 

"  And  can  you  imagine  no  other  reason  for 
my  recollecting  it.  Miss  Quiz  ?  You  live  in 
such  a  vortex  yourself,  you  do  not  reflect  that  a 
ball  is  quite  an  event  to  me." 

"  Well,  then,  I  may  just  tell  you  there  is  an- 
other event  coming  off." 

"And  this,  I  suppose,  will  be  duly  whispered 
in  the  fashionable  intelligence,  in  the  terms  and 
manner  following  : — '  We  understand  that  Os- 
wald Harper,  Esq.,  son  of  the  wealthy  baronet 
of  that  name,  will  immediately  lead  to  the  hy- 
meneal— " 

"  Foregone  conclusion  !  and  so  your  malice  is 

3uite  thrown  away,  Milly.  and  I  bid  you  mortal 
efiance.  Know,  moreover,  the  event  aforesaid 
is  not  a  wedding,  but  a  ball,  and  what  is  better, 
a  bal  masque." 

"And  pray  how  does  this  announcement  con- 
cern me?" 
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'  Very  deeply :  for  you  are  to  be  one  of  the 
masqueraders.  Ah  !  I  thought  I  should  surprise 
vou,  but  it  is  now  all  arranged,  even  to  your 
character,  unless  you  have  an  especial  favorite 
of  your  own.     What  do  you  say  to — " 

"  What  will  you  say,  Fanny,  if  I  beg  you  to 
excuse  my  going?" 

"  What  ? — why,  that  you  are  a  monster,  and 
any  excuse  is  out  of  the  question.  Here  have  I 
had  such  fighting  and  intriguing  and  bribing  to 
get  you  a  ticket,  carrying  it  oft"  from  whole  bat- 
talions of  competitors,  and  now  you  hesitate  to 
make  use  of  it.  Positively,  you  are  too  bad, 
Milly." 

"  But,  my  dearest  Fanny,  I  have  no  spirits  for 
such  a  scene,  and  when  I  tell  you  all,  I  know 
you  will  acknowledge  this  wild  gayety  would  be 
painful  to  me." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  said  Fanny,  with  affected  ve- 
hemence, though  caressing  her  friend's  hand  ; 
*'  and  I  won't  hear  you,  won't  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  you,  unless  you  first  promise  to  go  :  then 
you  shall  be  my  own  Milly  again." 

"  Well,  to  please  you,  then,  I  promise — that  is, 
if  mamma  approves  of  it." 

"  Which  I  know  she  will,  and  I  shall  write  to 
her  to-morrow  myself,  and  ask  her,  so  there  shall 
be  no  loop-hole  that  the  smallest  Milly  in  the 
•world  could  creep  out  of.  You  may  laugh,  but 
I  am  in  earnest." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  see  that.  And  now  you  have 
settled  every  thing  your  own  way,  do  tell  me 
where  we  arej  for  this  must  indeed  be  Lon- 
don !" 

It  was  Regent-street,  glistening  and  sparkling 
in  its  noon-day  pride.  The  palace-like  houses, 
and  their  regal  shops,  displaying  in  mirror  win- 
dows the  most  precious  wares  of  the  earth, 
heaped  in  grand  and  untold  profusion — the  brill- 
iant equipages  whirling  along  with  the  swift- 
ness of  thought — the  pavements  crowded  with 
dashing  beaux  and  beauteous  dames,  arrayed  in 
every  color  of  the  rainbow,  with  strolling  Guards- 
men, bustling  traders,  and  fiercely-mustachioed 
foreigners,  and  the  endless  train  of  massive  om- 
nibuses, bearing  new  crowds  of  active  and  motley 
passengers,  with  the  bright  sunshine  gleaming 
over  all,  indeed  constituted  a  scene  no  city  but 
London  could  present. 

Every  thing  was  so  fresh  to  Millicent,  and  ap- 
peared so  striking,  that  she  could  now  speak  of 
nothing  but  objects  around,  till,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, they  entered  the  courtly  region  of  Bel- 
gravia,  and  the  carriage  drew  up  at  her  friend's 
mansion.  Soon  she  was  installed  in  noble  apart- 
ments, unfolding  to  Fanny's  sympathizing  ear, 
secrets  she  had  yet  scarcely  acknowledged  to 
her  own  heart. 

Some  days  had  elapsed,  and  Millicent  was 
alone  in  her  chamber,  when  Fanny,  who  had 
been  out  all  the  morning,  came  in,  laughing. 

"  Well,  Milly,  1  have  finished  your  business," 
she  said,  "  and  now  I  can  tell  you  what  I  have 
been  doing  :  so  know,  yesterday  I  had  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Grantley,  all  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, approving  highly  of  your  going  to  the  bal 
masque,  and  empowering  me  to  provide  you 
with  costume ;  and  I  have  now  settled  every 
thing.  I  have  let  Leleux  have  no  rest  till  your 
dress  was  completed,  and  have  brought  one  of 
her  handmaids  away  in  the  carriage,  as  fast 
as  we  could  come,  that  you  may  see  how  you 


like  it.     Now  am  I  not  the  promptest  creature 
in  the  world?" 

"You  are  certainly  one  of  the  wildest,"  re- 
plied Millicent,  turning  her  arm  fondly  round 
her  waist. 

"  Ungrateful !  is  this  my  reward — and  after  I 
have  kept  my  secret  too,  for  more  than  thirty 
hours,  though  actually  consuming  to  tell  it." 

"  Well,  I  must  scold  you ;  but  you  know,  for 
all  that,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness, 
dear  Fanny.  I  should  be  most  ungrateful  were 
I  not." 

"  Then,  you  will  keep  your  thoughts  on  that 
subject  to  yourself,  if  you  please.  And  now, 
dearest  Milly,  do  let  me  have  up  the  kidnapped 
handmaid,  and  transform  you  into  Marguerite 
de  Valois.  I  am  so  anxious  to  see  you  draped. 
It  will  be  so  charming,  will  it  not? — you  as 
Marguerite,  I  as  Queen  Claude,  and  Oswald  as 
Francis  the  First." 

While  Millicent  complied  with  Fanny's  wishes, 
a  scene  somewhat  similar  was  passing  in  the 
next  house,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Clinton  and  the 
artless  Harriet,  who,  through  the  interference 
of  a  titled  friend,  had  also  procured  admission 
for  the  bal  masque,  and,  by  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, Harriet  insisted  on  going  in  the  very 
character  of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  selected  for 
Millicent. 

"Well,  you  have  your  whim  now,  Harriet," 
observed  Mrs.  Clinton,  when  the  costume  was 
brought  home ;  "  and  a  nice  expense  it  will  be — 
not  that  I  care  about  expense,  if  there  were  any 
satisfaction  in  it ;  but  those  old-fashioned  char- 
acters have  quite  gone  out.  For  my  part,  1  can 
not  think  what  can  have  put  such  a  ridiculous 
notion  into  your  head." 

Harriet  was  a  little  confused. 

"Now,  don't  color  up,  and  look  so  guilty, 
Harriet,"  pursued  the  suspicious  step-mother. 
"That's  not  the  way  I  behave  to  you — being  so 
sly,  and  having  secret  motives  for  things,  but  I 
speak  out  my  whole  mind.  If  you've  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  choosing  the  character,  tell  it 
me,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

"  Lor,  mamma  !  how  you  talk  !  I'm  sure 
Marguerite's  a  very  nice  character,  and  there's 
ever  so  much  said  about  her  in  the  Stories  ou^ 
of  the  History  of  France,  and  very  likely  in  tht- 
history  itself,  but  you  want  to  set  me  against 
her,  I  know,  just  because  I  won't  have  Dud  go 
as  Francis  the  First.  And  he  likes  the  char 
acter  I  chose  for  him,  much  better  :  don't  you 
Dud?" 

"Yes,  Har-yot,"  replied  the  compliant  Dudley. 

"  Character,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton. "To  think  of  sending  him  to  the  ball  as 
Guy  Fawkes  !  But  I  wash  my  hands  of  it.  You 
shall  both  do  as  you  please,  and  then,  if  disap- 
pointment is  the  result,  no  blame  can  happen 
to  me." 

"  I'm  sure  we  shall  be  very  comfortable,"  re- 
plied Harriet.  "Dud  has  always  had  a  fancy 
for  being  Guy  Fawkes  ever  since  the  boys 
carried  him  off,  when  he  was  a  little  fellow : 
haven't  you,  Dud  ?" 

"  Yes,  Har-yot." 

And  now  when  I've  got  my  dress  on,  I'll 
come  down  and  show  you,  mamma,  shall  I  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  if  you  like." 

As  Harriet  disappeared,  a  servant  announced 
Lady  Greshara. 
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"  You  have  just  come  in  time  to  see  Harriet's 
dress,  Lady  Gresham,"  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  as  the 
peeress  sat  down.  "You  ifnow  she  persists  in 
going  as  Marguerite  de  Valois.'' 

"  Yes,  and  it  will  do  very  well,"  replied  Lady 
Gresham;  "for  I  find  that  historical  characters 
are  all  the  rage — quite  Hoyle,  I  assure  you." 

"  But  to  think  of  this  dear  boy  going  as  Guy 
Fawkes !" 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,  my  dear,  what  parts 
the  men  take — only  they  should  act  up  to  them 
— try  and  preserve  keeping,  as  it  were — Mr. 
Dudley  must  throw  a  little  life  into  it — be  more 
brisk  and  confident." 

"  That's  what  I  am  always  impressing  on 
him,  and  I  know  he  could  do  it  if  he  liked.  He 
has  very  good  abilities,  but  he  wants  confidence. 
Lady  Gresham ;  and,  as  I  tell  him,  that  is  no 
recommendation  to  a  lady — though  Harriet  likes 
him  very  well  in  every  other  respect." 

Dud  hung  his  head. 

"  Oh !  that  is  a  shocking  fault — shocking, 
particularly  when  a  lady  is  in  the  case,"  said 
Lady  Gresham.  "You  must  remember,  Mr. 
Dudley,  that  paying  addresses  to  a  lady  is  some- 
thing like  bird-catching,  and  you'll  never  under- 
mine your  cousin's  heart  unless  you  are  brisk 
enough  to  put  a  little  salt  on  her  tail." 

"  There,  Dudley !  Now  I  hope  you'll  mind 
•what  Lady  Gresham  says,  and  behave  accord- 
ingly." 

"Yes,  aunt." 

Further  conversation  was  prevented  by  the 
entrance  of  Harriet,  in  full  costume,  and  cer- 
tainly presenting  an  appearance  not  unworthy 
of  a  queen.  Lady  Gresham,  always  taken 
by  good  looks,  was  loud  in  commendation, 
and  the  amorous  Dud,  with  a  loquacity  perfectly 
unaccountable,  actually  delivered  himself  of  a 
dozen  words  proposing  that  he  should  thereupon 
array  himself  as  Guy. 

"Oh,  no,  Dud!"  cried  Harriet.  "I've  seen 
your  dress  once,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  wait 
here  till  you  put  it  on :  so  pray  don't  think  of 
it." 

"No,  Har-yot." 

"  That's  the  way  you  always  thwart  him, 
Harriet,"  observed  Mrs.  Clinton.  "  It's  shame- 
ful!" 

"  Indeed,  it  is  very  wrong,  my  dear,"  remark- 
ed Lady  Gresham ;  "  not  at  all  Hoyle,  I  assure 
you." 

"Well,  he  can  dress  himself  if  he  likes,"  re- 
turned Harriet,  poutingly,  "  but  I  needn't  stay 
for  him,  and  I  won't — "  And  she  left  the 
room. 

On  entering  her  own  apartment,  her  maid, 
who  was  waiting  her  appearance,  with  a  smile 
of  great  significance  gave  her  a  note,  which  she 
ibund  to  contain  these  woi-ds  : 

"My  dearest  Harriet. — What  happiness 
your  little  note  has  brought  me,  in  the  assurance 
I  shall  meet  you  at  the  bal  masque,  in  the  char- 
acter we  arranged.  I  send  you  a  drawing  of 
my  costume  of  Francis  the  First,  that  you  may 
recognize  me  at  once,  without  alarming  that  old 
ogress,  your  step-mother.  A  carriage  will  be 
in  waiting,  that  will  soon  carry  you  out  of  her 
clutches,  and  make  you  the  wife  of 

"  Your  ever  devoted 

"  Charles  Belwood." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL' 

The  last  bal  masque  at  the  Opera  House  is 
not  such  a  remote  event,  but  that  all  the  world, 
from  Hyde  Park  to  Pimlico,  may  with  ease 
recollect  it.  Announced  under  auspices  that 
guaranteed  exclusivehess,  it  had  immediately 
secured  the  attention  and  support  of  the  whole 
beau  monde,  creating  a  competition  for  tickets 
very  productive  to  the  projectors.  Crowds  of 
applicants,  indeed,  were  unable  to  obtain  them, 
at  any  possible  premium,  and  on  the  eventful 
night,  long  before  the  hour  for  opening  doors, 
every  avenue  to  the  theatre  was  unapproachable. 

To  pass  over  the  scene  under  the  stately  ar- 
cade, and  in  the  Haymarket,  where  the  canaille 
and  the  coaches  battled  for  supremacy,  what  a 
picture  met  the  enraptured  eye  on  entering  the 
theati-e !  The  high-soaring  roof  was  one  blaze 
of  light,  flashing  brightly  down  on  the  successive 
tiers  of  boxes,  hung  with  gorgeous  decorations, 
and  sparkling  with  an  assemblage  of  brilliant 
masks.  Pit  and  stage  were  boarded  into  one, 
forming  a  vast  area  for  dancers,  closed  by  a 
scene  which,  combining  the  magic  illusions  of 
light  and  color,  created  an  impression  of  distance 
perfectly  bewildering.  Statues  of  purest  mar- 
ble— crystal  fountains,  beaming  the  reflected 
light,  and  playing  before  illuminated  pictures — 
orange-trees,  grottoes,  cascades,  invited  atten- 
tion at  every  turn,  and,  while  the  eye  was  thus 
captivated,  soft  and  impassioned  mu.sic  charmed 
and  enchained  the  ear. 

After  the  large  party  Millieent  accompanied 
had  danced  some  quadrilles,  they  spread  about, 
and  Millieent  found  herself  with  Fanny  and 
Oswald  in  a  pavilion,  closely  masked,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  remarks  around. 

"I  know  you,  I  think,"  observed  a  sturdy- 
looking  mask  to  his  neighbor. 

"And  I  think  you  don't,"  was  the  reply. 

"It's  impossible  I  can  be  mistaken  :  you  are 
Captain  Villiers." 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  must  be  out  of  your  mind. 
What  can  have  put  such  a  thing  into  your — 
you  know  what  I  mean.  I  Captain  Villiers? 
Ridiculous !" 

"  Very  good  manceuvring,  captain,  but  I'm 
too  old  a  soldier.  Now,  I'll  just  tell  you  what  I 
did  once,  the  night  before  the  storming  of 
Badajos,  when — " 

"No,  no,  don't:  Chudleigh  told  me  about  it, 
I'm  sure;  and  I  can't  stop  now."  He  was 
making  ofi",  when  he  ran  against  a  person  coming 
in,  dressed,  like  Oswald  Harper,  in  the  splendid 
costume  of  Francis  the  First. 

"Why,  Villiers,  where  are  you  flying  to?" 
said  the  monarch — and  Millieent  thought  she 
recognized  the  voice  of  Lord  Childars.  though 
he  had  slightly  disguised  it.  "  You've  nearly 
thrown  me  down.     What's  the  matter?" 

"  Who  are  you,  that  you  know  me  so  ?"  re- 
turned Villiers,  without  heeding  his  inquiries. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it  does  not  require  much 
penetration  to  know  you,  when  you  carry  your 
mask  in  your  hand.  But  what  are  you  running 
away  for?" 

"  The  night  before  the  storming  of  Badajos," 
pursued  the  indomitable  major,  "when — " 

"  There,  I  tell  you  I  must  go — I  want  some 
ice,  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  cried  Villiers.  And 
he  broke  into  the  throng  without. 
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"Aunt!  Har-yot!"  cried  a  grotesque  mask, 
looking  distractedly  round,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  the  bystanders.  "Has  any  body  seen 
aunt?" 

"  Good !  good  !"  roared  the  major.  "  Who  is 
he?" 

"It  must  be  Keeley,"  replied  Lord  Childars  : 
"no  one  else  could  do  it." 

"Mr.  Keeley,  I  am  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  your  acquaintance,  sir,"  cried 
the  major,  "  and  the  more  so  as  I  see  you  in 
your  natural  element  of  farce."  And  he  grasp- 
ed the  mask's  hand  with  such  fervor,  that  he 
made  him  cry  out,  throwing  the  audience  into 
convulsions  of  laughter.  In  another  moment  a 
whisper  ran  round  of  "Keeley!  Keeley!"  and 
there  was  a  general  rush  to  the  pavilion. 

"Let  me  go!"  cried  the  arrested  mask. 
"Aunt!  Har-yot!  where  are  you?" 

"  How  good  !  how  very  good  !"  resounded  on 
all  sides — "so  natural." 

"I  believe  he  is  a  natural,"  remarked  Oswald 
Harper  to  Millicent. 

"  My  dear  Keeley,  let  me  prevail  on  you — " 
began  the  major,  taking  the  mask's  arm. 

"  I  am  not  Keeley,  I  tell  you  :  I'm  Guy,"  re- 
turned the  mask.     "Leave  me  alone,  will  you ?" 

And  freeing  himself  from  the  major,  he  pushed 
his  way  out. 

In  the  hubbub  that  ensued,  Lord  Childars 
espied  Oswald  Harper. 

"Ha,  another  Francis?"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
see  there  are  six  Richmonds  in  the  field.  How 
are  you,  Wentworth?" 

"  You  are  wrong,  I  assure  you,"  replied 
Oswald.  "  My  name  is  not  Wentworth,  nor  do 
I  know  who  you  mean." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  will  you  have  the  au- 
dacity to  deny  that  you  are  my  old  school-fellow 
and  college-chum,  Wentworth?  Why,  I  could 
swear  to  your  voice  among  a  thousand,  if  you 
covered  your  face  with  a  bushel.  You  laugh, 
Lady  Amelia  !  is  it  at  Wentworth's  impudence, 
or  my  penetration?" 

"  Oh,  your  penetration,  of  course.  Lord  Child- 
ars," replied  Fanny. 

"Lord  Childars  ! — no,  no,  Mr.  Jenkins,  if  you 
please  !" 

"  Well,  Mr.  Jenkins,  then,  but  do  not  delude 
yourself  with  the  impression  that  I  am  Lady 
Amelia,  or  lady  any  body." 

"My  dear  Lady  Amelia,  your  practice  of  per- 
suading people  out  of  their  senses,  as  well  as  out 
of  their  hearts,  is  so  generally  submitted  to,  that, 
as  far  as  you  are  yourself  concerned,  you  may 
make  me  believe  any  thing ;  but  as  for  this  dog, 
Wentworth,  whom  I  have  known  from  the  days 
of  his  faghood,  1  am  ready  to  make  oath,  by  your 
divinity,  Cupid,  that  he  is  Wentworth's  self,  and 
no  other!" 

"  His  other  self,  then,  Royal  Jenkins,'*  re- 
plied Oswald  ;  "though,  to  be  candid,  your  oaths 
are  of  no  more  weight  than  Ancient  Pistol's. 
Swear  not,  Jenkins — swear  not  at  all  !  or  if  thou 
needst  must,  swear  by  thine  own  wisdom,  and 
I'll  not  believe  thee." 

"  Could  you  suppose.  Lady  Amelia,"  said  Lord 
Childars,  "  that  this  fellow  had  served  me  for  a 
terra  of  years  in  the  respective  capacities  of 
slave,  toady,  and  bed-maker? — that  I  have  made 
Latin  verses  for  him  by  the  dozen,  and  saved 
him  more  chastisements  than  he  has  hairs  on 


his  head  ? — for  the  rogue  is  bald,  and  wears  a 
wig  !" 

"  Oh,  Jenkins  !  Jenkins  !  wherefore  art  thou, 
Jenkins  ?"  cried  Oswald,  laughing. 

"  You  hear  he  has  been  reading  up  Romeo," 
resumed  Lord  Childars  to  Fanny;  "and  yet  he 
is  so  irreclaimably  dense,  that  if  you  asked  him 
who  wrote  the  play,  his  aMswer  would  be^ 
Finis  !" 

"Ha!  ha!"  cried  Fanny.  "You  are  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Backbite,  I  think,  instead  of  Francis  the 
First." 

"Then,  you  must  be  Lady  Teazle." 

"Neither  Lady  Teazle  nor  Lady  Amelia." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  I  don't  know 
you?" 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  tell  me,  first,  if  you  know 
my  friend;"  and,  with  a  little  playful  malice, 
she  laid  her  hand  on  Millicent. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Lord  Childars. 
"  She  is — "  He  stopped  abruptly,  gave  a 
slight  start,  and  added,  in  an  altered  voice,  "  I 
— I  may — I  may  have  mistaken." 

As  he  spoke,  a  large  party  swept  in,  causing 
such  a  pressure,  that  Millicent,  much  agitated 
at  what  had  passed,  would  gladly  have  escaped 
to  the  parterre.  Several  minutes  elapsed,  how- 
ever, before  she  could  rise  from  her  seat. 

"  If  you  have  no  wish  to  stay  here  longer,  had 
we  not  better  join  the  promenade?"  .she  then 
said,  in  tones  subdued  by  feeling  ;  and,  turning 
with  these  words,  she  beheld,  not  Fanny  and 
Oswald,  but  a  stranger,  dressed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent costume  of  an  Albanian  chieftain. 

The  Greek  made  a  motion  of  surprise,  but 
added,  quickly,  "Certainly,  if  you  wish;  I  shall 
be  most  proud  and  happy  to  attend  you." 

She  would  not  have  waited  his  answer,  but 
before  she  could  fly,  his  voice,  only  too  familiar, 
chained  her  to  the  spot. 

In  vain  she  tried  to  speak,  to  explain  her  mis- 
take, and  decline  his  offer  :  her  lips,  qrivering 
with  emotion,  refused  utterance,  and,  while  her 
poor  trembling  heart  rang  with  his  words,  she 
stood'  before  him  motionless  and  speechless. 

"You  are  silent,"  continued  the  Greek.  "I 
fear  I  have,  by  some  accident,  taken  the  place 
of  another,  and  must  not  flatter  myself  with  the 
belief  3'our  observation  was  intended  for  me. 
Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  I  have,  indeed,  got  separated  fiom  my 
friends,"  replied  Millicent,  falteringly ;  "and  it 
was  to  them  I  supposed  myself  speaking.  You 
will  forgive  my  mistake  !" 

"  Forgive  ? — you  mock  me  !  You  know  it  is 
the  thing  I  should  most  have  wished  for — that, 
to  me,  this  is  a  moment  more  precious  than  years. 
You  would  not  call  it  a  mistake,  if  you  knew 
how  a  word  so  cold  cheeks  the  transport  it  has 
occasioned  me.  Do  not  leave  me,  madam — do 
not  appear  so  alarmed,  so  distrustful.  You  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  Sidney  Vavasour  ;" — and 
he  took  off  his  mask. 

"I  know,  sir,  there  is  no  cause  for  disquiet- 
ude," replied  Millicent,  more  calmly;  "but  I 
can  not  consent  to  prolong  this  meeting,  nor,  if 
I  did,  could  it  afford  you  any  satisfaction." 

"  Then,  you  repel  me  ? — even  refuse  me  a 
hearing  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  already  heard  you.  and 
weighed  and  considered  all  you  can  urge.  You 
have  nothing  to  explain ;  I,  nothing  to  answer  j 
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and  you  can  not — you  must  not,  ask  me  to  re- 
open a  subject  so  painful  to  us  both  !" 

She  bent  gracefully,  and,  though  with  a  fal- 
tering step,  hastened  to  join  Fanny  and  Oswald, 
who  at  this  moment  passed  the  pavilion.  Be- 
fore she  could  reach  them,  however,  they  were 
lost  in  the  throng,  and,  after  searching  in  vain 
for  any  of  her  party,  she  feared  to  look  remark- 
able standing  alone,  and  retreated  into  a  grotto, 
where,  screened  from  observation,  she  might 
calm  and  subdue  her  feelings. 

Did  he  still  love  her? — did  he  still  dwell  fond- 
ly on  her  image,  though  associated,  by  the  con- 
tumelious epithets  of  his  father,  with  what  he 
deemed  vile  and  degrading — though  entailing 
the  penalty  of  beggary,  debasement,  and  ruin  ? 
To  woman's  prompt  instinct,  the  truth  was  plain, 
indubitable !  In  spite  of  fate,  in  spite  of  fortune, 
and  even  of  his  own  innate  prepossessions,  his 
love  was  unchanged,  requiring  only  the  impulse 
of  her  presence  to  make  itself  apparent.  And 
she  had  repulsed,  deserted  him !  Yes,  and  though 
but  too  willing  to  find  cause  to  reproach  herself, 
though  her  gentle  natvire  still  urged  that  she 
might  have  worded  her  decision  more  kindly, 
and  even  more  tenderly,  and  though  harassed 
by  the  doubts  natural  to  youth  and  inexperience, 
placed  unexpectedly  in  a  situation  so  critical, 
the  conclusion  forced  upon  her  was,  that  she  had 
acted  right — that  she  had  done  her  duty. 

But  little  time  was  allowed  for  these  reflec- 
tions, for  she  had  scarcely  entered  the  grotto 
when  she  was  followed  by  Lord  Childars,  who, 
as  he  approached,  removed  his  mask. 

His  reappearance,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
was  not  unwelcome  to  her.  Even  in  the  first 
instance,  she  had  been  surprised  rather  than 
startled  by  it ;  for,  though  haunted  by  an  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  indifferent  to  her,  as 
his  lamentable  duel  with  Vavasour  constantly 
suggested,  her  position  toward  him  was  still 
very  different  from  her  relations  with  Vavasour, 
who,  while  he  urged  a  suit  she  could  not  enter- 
tain, possessed  an  advocate  only  too  eloquent  in 
her  heart. 

Lord  Childars  himself  had  assumed  a  differ- 
ent manner,  advancing  with  his  natural  buoyant 
step  and  animated  bearing,  though  his  flushed 
cheek,  perhaps,  betrayed  a  momentary  feeling 
of  embarrassment.  And,  truth  to  say,  this  trans- 
formation was  not  wholly  unaccountable,  for  he 
had,  by  accident,  been  an  involuntary  witness 
of  Millicent's  meeting  with  Vavasour. 

"This,  I  believe,  belongs  to  you,  madam?" 
he  said,  presenting  a  bracelet,  "if  so,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  fortunate  in  being  its  restorer ; 
as  I  think  I  may  then  claim  you  as  an  acquaint- 
ance." 

"It  is,  indeed,  mine,"  replied  Millicent,  "and 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you.  Lord  Childars ; 
for  it  is  a  valued  souvenir." 

"  As  such,  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  keep  it 
myself,"  returned  the  nobleman;  "but  fortu- 
nately for  my  honesty,  the  temptation  of  speak- 
ing to  Miss  Rennel  was  greater." 

"  I  must  feel  very  much  flattered,  I  am  sure. 
And  now  you  must  permit  me  to  explain  ho.w 
it  is  you  find  me  in  a  place  like  this  by  myself 
The  truth  is,  I  ran  in  here  for  refuge,  hoping  I 
.should  see  my  friends  pass  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  You  could  not  be  placed  better  for  observing 
every  thing,  without  being  observed  yourself. 


And,  by  the  way,  if  you  have  been  long  in  town, 
j'ou  must  be  living  in  a  kind  of  hermitage  al- 
ways, or  I  should  certainly  have  met  you  be- 
fore." 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out,  and  I 
am  only  in  London  for  a  few  weeks,  on  a  visit 
to  my  friend  Miss  Raymond." 

"  Then  it  is  probable  I  may  not  see  you 
again,"  said  Lord  Childars,  hurriedly;  "and  so 
I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  impertinent.  Miss 
Rennel,  if  I  beg  permission  to  detain  you  a  few 
minutes." 

Millicent  felt  her  color  rising,  though  she  had 
not  removed  her  mask. 

"  Is  it  not  I  who  am  detaining  you  ?"  she 
replied,  forcing  herself  to  speak. 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  would  give  a  whole  life — that  is, 
I  wish  to  say  something  to  you  of  great  import- 
ance— vital  importance  to  me ;  but  I  fear  you 
may,  perhaps,  think  it  not  well  suited  to  a  place 
like  this." 

Millicent  knew  not  what  to  think,  or  what  to 
say. 

"You  can  not  but  be  sensible,"  resumed  Lord 
Childars,  "that  I  have  long  admired,  and  sin- 
cerely and  devotedly  loved  you  —  that  your 
beauty  and  your  goodness  have  equally  charm- 
ed, dazzled,  and  enchanted  me.  But  what  can 
I  tell  you  of  feelings  that  are  unutterable  ?  of 
a  love  that  is  idolatrous — of  a  passion  "that  is 
supreme  and  eternal  ?  No,  no !  not  now :  do  not 
speak  now,  dearest,  kindest  Millicent !  Think, 
consider,  sweet  girl !  Do  not  violence  to  your 
own  heart  as  well  as  mine,  before  you  reflect 
on  my  proposal." 

"  It  is  one,  my  lord,"  replied  Millicent,  in  a 
voice  she  could  not  command,  "  that  few  could 
have  received  with  any  other  feeling  than 
pleasure,  but — " 

"Ah  !  why,  but?  If  it  means  that  you  refuse 
me,  spare  the  cruel  sentence  !  Yes,  leave  me 
in  doubt — torturing  and  distracting  though  it 
is!" 

"I  am  pained  it  should  be  so,  my  lord — deeply 
pained,  knowing  you  are  worthy  of  every  hap- 
piness. My  own  feelings  toward  you  must  ever 
be  those  of  sincere  respect,  admiration,  and  es- 
teem. Let  me  assure  you,  while  I  am  obliged 
to  say  what  is  so  distasteful,  that  I  have  not 
been  insensible  to  the  ennobling  refinement  of 
your  character,  or  the  rich  gifts  of  your  under- 
standing. Happy,  indeed,  should  I  be — happy 
beyond  expression,  could  I  accept  your  love, 
and  give  mine  in  return :  but  that  I  can  not  do." 

"And  why,  why  not?"  asked  Lord  Childars, 
passionately. 

"  You  may  think,  my  lord,  I  should  tell  you 
why,  as  an  admission  due  to  the  truthfulness  of 
your  feelings,  even  if  it  pained  and  humbled  ray 
own.  But  though  I  can  not  be  thus  explicit, 
there  is,  be  assured,  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  my  forming  any  engagement.  Let  the  regret 
you  may  feel,  then,  be  soothed  by  the  reflection 
that  our  affections  are  often  not  at  our  own  dis- 
posal, and  too  many  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment." 

"  Is  it  indeed  so?"  exclaimed  Lord  Childars. 
understanding  her  allusion.  "  Cruel  fortune, 
that  leaves  me  in  the  world  miserable  and  deso- 
late !  And  yet  not  so,  Millicent,  if  you  will  bo 
kind — considerate  to  yourself  and  me.  You  can 
not  regard  me  as  a  lover,  but  you  may  accept 
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me  as  your  husband.  Time  and  change,  and 
my  true,  dutiful  devotion — the  deep  and  earnest 
love  of  a  heart  that  lives  only  for  you,  my  ever- 
vatchful  affection,  my  tender  and  assiduous 
care,  vi-ill  win  your  love  at  last.  Yes,  I  am  sure, 
I  feel  an  instinctive  conviction,  they  will  ulti- 
mately triumph." 

"  No,  ray  lord — believe  me,  they  w^ould  only 
aggravate  my  unhappiness,  reminding  me  con- 
tinually how  little  they  were  deserved.  Do  not, 
then,  dwell  longer  on  a  subject  which  wounds 
and  distresses  us  both,  and  leaves  me  but  one 
line  of  duty.  And  do  not  deprive  me  of  the 
consolation  of  your  friendship,  of  your  esteem." 
She  extended  her  hand,  and  he  seized  it  eager- 
ly, but,  checking  himself,  pressed  it  in  silence. 
Intent  on  their  conversation,  they  had  become 
abstracted  from  the  scene  around,  and  two  masks 
passed  in  the  same  costume  as  themselves,  with- 
out incurring  their  notice.  They  were  Belwood 
and  Harriet  Clinton. 

"  You  might  have  got  away  from  your  moth- 
er's apron-strings  before,  if  you  had  not  been 
such  a  spoon,"  said  Belwood;  "and  then  we 
could  have  left  at  once,  and  had  a  good  start  on 
the  road  :  now  we  can  not  even  go  without 
being  seen. 

"  Don't  scold  me,  dear  Charles,"  replied  the 
simple  girl.  "  I  joined  you  as  soon  as  ever 
mamma  looked  another  way — I  did,  indeed, 
dear  Charles." 

"  Well,  don't  begin  to  whimper.  You  must 
act  as  a  woman  now,  you  know,  Harriet,  not 
like  a  child;  and  you  may  be  sure  I  would  not 
intentionally  say  a  word  to  hurt  you.  You  can 
.not  wonder  I  am  a  little  vexed,  after  waiting  so 
many  hours  to  speak  to  you,  and  loving  you  as 
I  do." 

"  Oh,  that  is  so  good  of  you,  Charles.  I  hope 
you  will  always  love  me ;  for  now  I  am  going 
away  with  you,  nobody  else  will,  except  poor 
Dud." 

"  Hang  Dud  !  How  can  you  mention  that 
ourang-outang  in  the  same  breath  with  me?" 

"Don't  be  angry,  Charles;  I  am  so  sorry! 
But,  you  know  you  promised  Dud  should  come 
and  see  us." 

"  And  so  he  shall,  dear — so  he  shall — only 
you  mustn't  bore  about  him.  And  mind,  my  dear- 
est, if  any  thing  should  happen  to  force  me  to 
part  with  you,  I  shall  wait  for  you  by  the  second 
candelabra,  on  the  right  side  of  the  pit-door. 
Do  you  understand  ?" 
"Oh,  yes." 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,  no  one  is  dressed  in  the 
same  costume  as  you,  and  so  you  are  recognized 
directly.     But  the  way  seems  clear  now  :  shall 
we  try  and  get  out,  dearest?" 
"Yes,  pray  do." 

"Why,  where  would  you  go,  Harriet?"  ask- 
ed a  harsh  voice,  as  her  arm  was  seized  by  Mrs. 
Clinton,  in  the  shape  of  an  enraged  abbess.  "I 
have  been  looking  for  you  every  where,  fright- 
ened out  of  my  life.  And  who  is  this,  pray? 
But  it  does  not  matter,  as  I  know  there  is  only 
one  person  who  would  thus  lead  you  astray — a 
needy,  designing  adventurer.  I  will  take  care 
you  do  not  leave  me  again."  And  before  Bel- 
wood could  interpose,  she  drew  the  trembling 
girl  away. 

Meanwhile,  Millicent  had  rejoined  her  friends ; 
and  Lord  Childars,  however  his  heart  clung  to 


her,  could  not,  without  exciting  remark,  wholly 
engross  her  conversation.  Quadrilles  were  form- 
ed, and,  not  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  others,  Mil- 
licent consented  to  dance,  though  her  thoughts, 
distracted  by  all  that  had  occurred,  were  far 
away,  leaving  but  little  sprightliness  for  her 
partners.  But  the  night  wore  on  apace  ;  and, 
at  length,  as  it  became  time  to  depart,  there 
was  a  general  movement  toward  the  doors. 
Soon  the  narrow  outlets  became  choked,  causing 
a  sudden  press  back,  which  excited  a  panic 
among  the  fair  portion  of  the  company. 

"  This  way,"  said  a  mask  to  Millicent :  "we 
can  go  up  there,  and  out  through  the  cloak- 
room." 

The  voice  was  Belwood's ;  but  in  her  agita- 
tion, Millicent  did  not  recognize  it,  thinking  from 
the  dress  that  he  was  Oswald  Harper. 

"But  where  is  Fanny?"  she  asked.  "You, 
surely,  have  not  lost  her.  In  any  case,  we  must 
not  leave  her  behind." 

Belwood,  who  had  taken  her  for  Harriet,  could 
not  check  an  exclamation  as  she  spoke,  but  he 
pushed  on,  reflecting  it  would  now  be  useless  to 
look  for  the  heiress,  and  that  he  might,  at  least, 
secure  Millicent.  In  another  moment  he  gain- 
ed the  colonnade,  and  placed  Millicent  in  a  car- 
riage, following  himself,  when  the  vehicle  drove 
off,  though  not  before  Millicent,  too  late  discov- 
ering her  mistake,  uttered  a  cry  for  help.  In 
the  confusion,  this  seemed  to  be  unheeded,  and 
the  equipage  was  dashing  down  Cockspur-street, 
when  a  strong  hand  hurled  the  postillion  from  his 
saddle,  the  horses  were  pulled  up,  and  the  car- 
riage-door wrenched  open. 

"Rascal!  what  does  this  intrusion  mean?" 
cried  Belwood,  springing  at  the  aperture,  where 
Lord  Childars,  breathless  with  exertion,  had 
presented  himself. 

"  I  will  tell  you  at  the  police-office,"  replied 
the  nobleman,  as,  seizing  him  by  the  throat,  he 
flung  him  back  in  the  carriage.  "Miss  Rennel, 
let  me  have  the  happiness  of  placing  you  in 
safety." 

Instantly  Milicent's  hand  was  in  his,  and  with 
a  heart  swelling  proudly  at  his  success,  he  seat- 
ed her  in  another  carriage,  while  Belwood,  not 
caring  to  figure  before  a  magistrate,  made  his 
escape. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  BRIDAL  party  was  advancing  up  the  nave 
of  the  famous  church  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square  :  the  bride  was  Fanny  Raymond. 

What  emotions  thrilled  the  young  girl's  heart, 
on  presenting  herself,  trembling  but  confident, 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  from  which  a  single  step 
was  to  carry  her  into  the  great  world — its  duties, 
its  cares — it  might  be,  its  sorrows.  Purely  and 
perfectly  happy,  stamped  with  the  ennobling 
impress  of  innocence,  modesty,  and  truth,  with- 
out one  apprehension  of  evil  to  come,  or  one  faint 
doubt  of  the  consort  she  had  chosen — and,  withal, 
feeling  the  blissful  pride  natural  to  the  great 
hour  of  woman's  ambition,  she  was  yet  sedate, 
solemn.  The  gayety  of  her  nature  was  subdued : 
and  though  the  occasion  was  so  joyous  and  in- 
spiring, she  felt  the  burden  of  its  responsibility. 

But  now  the  holy  word  was  spoken ;  the  ring 
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of  troth  received  ;  the  contract  completed  !  No 
longer  was  there  a  shadow  on  Fanny's  face,  no 
longer  aught  in  her  fluttering  heart  but  excess 
of  joy,  rapture,  fruition.  With  a  buoyant  step, 
and  bright  smile,  she  placed  her  hand  on  Os- 
wald's arm,  and  quited  the  church — a  wife ! 

The  sun  shown  brightly  through  the  carriage- 
window,  but  not  more  brightly  than  happy  fan- 
cies, hopes,  feelings,  flashed  on  the  bride's  mind. 
And  thus  let  it  ever  be !  On  that  day,  at  least 
— in  the  sweet  felicity  of  those  few  rapid  and 
glorious  hours,  away,  far,  far  away,  be  every 
thought  but  of  the  present ! 

Right  blithe  and  merry  were  the  party  assem- 
bled at  the  wedding-breakfast.  All  the  men, 
as  Lady  Gresham  denominated  them,  were  for 
flirting  with  Millicent;  but,  to  the  inexpressi- 
ble gratification  of  the  other  spinsters,  she  reso- 
lutely kept  aloof,  devoting  all  her  attention  to 
the  bride.  In  this  state  of  things,  a  dashing 
young  baronet  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a 
less  striking  beauty;  a  junior  counsel,  bent  on 
wearing  a  silk  gown,  spread  forth  all  his  at- 
tractions to  a  young  heiress,  diverting  her  and 
himself  by  a  general  quiz  of  the  company,  sotto 
voce  ;  and  more  modest  swains  paired  ofl'as  fate 
or  accident  dictated.  A  war-office  colonel, 
more  used  to  quill  than  sword;  a  member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  sergeant-at-law  entertained 
the  dowagers ;  and  busy  and  loud  above  all 
were  the  old  judge.  Sir  Charles  Webster,  and 
Oswald's  stout  old  father. 

"Really,  dear,  I  must  congratulate  you," 
observed  Lady  Gresham  to  Fanny.  "  Every 
thing  has  been  so  delightful,  and  you  look  so 
charming — I  assure  you,  quite  Hoyle." 

^^  Sweet  oil,  then,"  said  the  junior  counsel  to 
the  heiress. 

"Oh,  Mt.  Shillinglaw,  fie  !"  was  the  tittering 
answer.     "  How  can  you  ?" 

"  Lady  Gresham,  what  are  you  whispering 
to  my  wife?"  demanded  Oswald.  "I  must  in- 
sist upon  knowing,  as  we  can  now  have  no 
secrets  from  each  other." 

"Hear!  hear!"  cried  the  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"We  should  begin  as  we  mean  to  go  on," 
pursued  Oswald. 

"  And  for  that  very  reason  I  must  stand  up 
for  my  privileges,"  said  Fanny.  "I  believe  the 
custom  is,  that  it  is  the  husband  who  is  to  have 
no  secrets,  but  the  wife  may  have  as  many  as 
she  pleases." 

A  declaration  so  much  in  unison  with  their 
feelings,  naturally  elicited  exclamations  of  assent 
from  the  dowagers,  who  were  warmly  supported 
by  all  the  spinsters. 

"  This  comomation  of  the  ladies  makes  the 
question  a  serious  one,"  remarked  Oswald ; 
"and  it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  as  the  pro- 
tem.  champion  of  husbands,  to  act  with  firmness : 
so  I  again  require  you.  Lady  Gresham,  to  tell 
me  what  you  were  whispering." 

"No,  no,"  returned  Lady  Gresham.  "You 
are  quite  wrong,  Mr.  Harper:  it's  not  to  be 
thought  of — not  at  all  Hoyle,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  for  my  part,  I  am  determined  I  won't 
tell,"  said  Fanny — and  all  the  ladies  applauded. 

"A  demurrer  put  in,"  cried  the  junior  coun- 
sel. "  I  would  recommend  you  to  take  coun- 
sel's opinion,  Mrs.  Harper." 

"  And  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  advise  you, 


Fanny,  in  so  difficult  a  case,  than  my  learned 
friend  himself,"  said  Sir  Charles  Webster. 

"Your  ludship  flatters  me,"  replied  the  jun- 
ior ;  "  but  in  the  presence  of  so  fair  an  assembly, 
and  in  a  matter  of  such  momentous  importance^ 
I  can  not  consent  to  take  precedence  of  my  learn- 
ed friend  the  sergeant." 

"If  it  is  to  be  decided  by  a  sergeant,"  cried 
Fanny,  "  it  shall  be  a  sergeant-at-arms,  and  so 
I  refer  the  whole  question  to  Colonel  Swan." 

"And  I  am  afraid  Swan  will  turn  out  a 
goose,"  whispered  the  junior  to  the  heiress. 

"He!  he!  you  really  are  so  witty,  Mr.  Shil- 
linglaw, I  can  not  help  laughing.  How  can 
yon !" 

"Colonel,  we  are  all  waiting  anxiously  for 
your  decision,"  cried  the  young  baronet,  who 
spoke  very  loud,  in  a  cracked  voice,  to  show  he 
was  a  pei'son  of  distinction. 

War-office  smiled — a  smile  grim  and  ghastly; 
for,  as  obedience  is  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier,  so, 
by  analogy,  he  conceived  subjection  to  be  the 
natural  position  of  woman.  A  martinet  in  his 
office,  and  a  strenuous  advocate  for  flogging  in 
the  service,  in  domestic  life  he  was  Nero. 

"1  am  extremely  sorry  to  side  against  Mrs. 
Harper,"  he  said,  "more  particularly  as  the 
profession  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  an 
unworthy  member" — at  this  point  the  member 
of  Parliament  most  inopportunely  called  out 
"hear!  hear!"  exciting  a  general  titter — "an 
unworthy  member,"  repeated  war-office,  look- 
ing fiercely  around — "  is  proverbial  for  defer- 
ence to  the  ladies;  but  I  am  free  to  say — "  and 
he  laid  great  emphasis  on  this  classic  phrase  of 
the  Horse-Guards — "  that  I  think  a  wife  can  by 
no  means,  either  in  law  or  equity,  have  any  in- 
terest apart  from  her  husband." 

"Oh,  Colonel  Swan!  what  a  decision!  I 
never  could  have  thought  you  so  despotically 
disposed,"  cried  Fanny,  gayly,  amidst  a  tumult 
of  voices,  which,  however,  were  suddenly  hush-- 
ed  by  a  slight  scream. 

"Here  it  is!  here  it  is!"  exclaimed  the  jun- 
ior, in  great  triumph. 

"  Oh  !  where  ?  what  is  it  ?  what  can  it  be  ?" 
resounded  on  all  sides. 

" Miss  Brightman  has  got  it?"  answered  the 
junior. 

"  Oh !  I  am  sure  I  have  not,  Mr.  Shilling- 
law,"  cried  the  heiress,  blushing,  but  smiling. 
"  I  do  believe  it  is  all  your  doing.  How  can 
you  ?" 

"  But  what  is  it  ?"  cried  Sir  Charles  Webster, 
looking  the  picture  of  innocence. 

"It's  only  the  ring,"  returned  the  junior. 
"  Miss  Brightman's  piece  of  cake  has  got  a  ring 
in  it,  my  lud." 

"  A  ring  !"  exclaimed  the  amazed  Sir  Charles, 
while  the  mirth  and  fun  became  fast  and  furious. 
"  A  ring  in  the  cake  !" 

"Yes,  positively,"  answered  the  junior,  "and 
I  believe,  the  meaning  of  it  is,  that  Miss  Bright- 
man,  the  finder  thereof,  is  to  be  the  next  bride." 

"  Mr.  Shillinglaw  !  how  can  you  !" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Mr.  Shillinglaw  is  quite  right. 
It  always  is  so  !"  were  universal  exclamations. 

The  heiress,  though  well  enough  pleased  at 
the  event,  was  not  sorry  that  at  this  instant 
there  was  a  general  movement  of  the  ladies  to 
the  drawing-room,  by  which  means  she  escaped 
any  further  raillery. 
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Now  came  the  toast,  and  never  even  at  a  wed- 
ding, was  one  more  cordially  or  heartily  respond- 
ed to.  Oswald  having  made  his  acknowledg- 
ments, junior  proposed  a  fresh  charge. 

"  And  when,"  he  added,  "you  hear  my  toast — 
when  you  find  that  it  is  in  honor  of  the  British 
army — that  profession  of  which  the  gallant 
colonel  has  pronounced  himself  an  unworthy 
member"  (hear!  hear!  from  the  member  of 
Parliament) — "  but  of  which  I,  with  due  defer- 
ence, venture  to  call  him  a  distinguished  orna- 
ment, your  response  will  be  cordial  and  unani- 
mous. I  will  not  speak  of  the  deeds  of  that  army 
on  the  glorious  fields  of  Spain  or  in  the  jungles 
of  India ;  of  these  the  gallant  colonel,  who  has 
doubtless  filed  many  a  list  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed, can  tell  you  better  than  I.  But  allow  me  as 
an  Englishman,  as  a  patriot,  as  a  man,  allow  me 
to  mention  the  tunes  of  the  Coldstream  band,  so 
fondly  familiar  to  us  aM.  And  now  with  glasses 
brimming  over,  let  the  loyal  toast  go  round — the 
British  army,  immortalized  by  Jullien,  and  with 
which  I  beg  to  couple  the  name  of  Colonel 
Swan." 

The  colonel,  who  knew  as  little  of  the  British 
army  as  of  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  having  never 
ewen  seen  a  parade  except  the  guard  mount, 
through  his  office  window,  felt  the  full  force  of 
the  compliment  paid  to  him,  declaring  it  to  be 
the  proudest  moment  of  his  life.  Of  Jullien  he 
had  never  heard,  but  from  his  connection  with 
the  Service,  he  supposed  him  to  be  Julius  Cae- 
sar. 

"I  assure  you,  gentlemen,"  he  continued, 
after  thus  expressing  himself,  "  I  shall  go  forth 
from  this  scene  to  encounter  my  official  duties" 
— and,  be  it  remembered,  the  colonel's  duties 
were  nothing  less  than  reading  the  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  every  day — "  with  renew- 
ed ardor,  redoubled  energy.  This  expression 
cif  your  confidence  will  cheer  me  on  to  great 
actions,  and  should  it  ever  be  my  fortune  to 
command  the  British  army  in  the  field,  to  meet 
once  more  the  embattled  legions  of  France,  I 
trust  we  shall  yet  again  emulate  the  victories  of 
Jullien,  of  Marlborough,  of  Wellington.  Yes, 
I  do  hope — I  am  free  to  say  I  hope  that  I  shall 
not  discredit  the  profession  of  which  I  am  so 
unworthy  a  member." 

At  the  close  of  this  oration,  the  member  of 
Parlianient  gave  his  usual  "hear,  hear,"  and 
tlien,  like  another  Brotherton,  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  drawing-room,  which,  as  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  soon  to  depart,  was  readily 
agreed  to  by  all. 

When  the  reunion  was  complete,  Fanny  stole 
away  to  her  dressing-room,  accompanied  by 
Millicent. 

'•Now  mind  you  write  to  me,  dear  Milly, 
directly  you  get  home,"  said  Fanny,  "or  I  shall 
miss  your  letter,  as  we  only  stay  at  Paris  for  a 
week  till  my  uncle  joins  us.  Where  we  shall 
go  next  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  will  be 
either  Switzerland  or  Italy." 

"And  I  shall  not  see  you  for  so  long,  dear 
Fanny,"  replied  Millicent,  twining  round  her 
waist,  fehe  tried  to  smile,  but  the  tears  hither- 
to with  difficulty  repressed,  gushed  from  her 
eyes.  Fanny's  courage  was  also  gone,  and 
agitated  by  the  same  feelings,  they  wept  in  each 
other's  arms. 
But  the  parting  came  not  a  moment  later. 
F 


With  mingled  smiles  and  tears,  farewells  were 
uttered ;  and  attended  by  the  whole  company, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  descended  to  th» 
hall.  Now  they  were  seated  in  the  carriage  j 
away  fly  the  impatient  horses;  and  Milliceat 
feels  that  she  is  alone  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

From  the  wedding  banquet  to  the  bed  of  death, 
from  the  bridal  to  the  tomb — it  seems  a  wide, 
but  is  too  frequently  a  single  step  :  so  true  is 
it  that,  in  the  midst  of  life,  in  the  fullness  of 
strength  and  promise,  the  grave  yawns  at  our 
feet! 

Light  came  faintly  through  screened  windows 
into  Mrs.  Grantley's  chamber,  where  the  mourn- 
ing household  had  assembled.  Supported  by 
pillows,  breathing  low  and  painfully — her  face 
white  with  internal  hemorrhage,  and  shaded  with 
intense  mental  disquietude,  Mrs.  Grantley  list- 
ened to  the  faltering  voice  of  the  vicar,  reading 
the  prayers  for  the  dying.  The  last  rite  waa 
prepared;  the  sacred  elements  administered; 
and  now  her  thoughts,  no  longer  due  to  mor- 
tality, must  be  of  that  bourne  whence  no  traveler 
returns. 

But  still  her  glance  wandered  sadly  to  the 
door,  with  an  expression  of  earnest  and  son-ow- 
ing expectation.  At  every  movement  among 
those  around,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  then,  not 
meeting  the  face  she  had  hoped  for,  dropped 
them  in  anguish.  The  thought  of  what  she 
must  leave  undone  in  life  distracted  her  in  death. 

"It  is  impossible  to  understand  what  she 
wishes,"  observed  the  surgeon  to  the  vicar,  "yet 
she  has  evidently  something  on  her  mind,  which 
she  is  very  desirous  to  communicate." 

"  And,  I  suppose,  we  must  not  hope  that  she 
will  have  her  voice  again?"  replied  Mr.  Ander- 
son, ^anxiously. 

"  N^4  I  am  only  surprised  she  still  lives.  Do 
you  know  if  she  has  settled  her  afi'airs  ?" 

"  From  what  the  housekeeper  says,  I  fear  she 
has  not.  It  was  only  yesterday  morning,  it 
seems,  that  she  wrote  to  her  solicitor,  Mr. 
Scholefield,  requesting  him  to  come  and  make 
her  will,  as  if  she  had  a  foreboding  of  some 
calamity.  Indeed,  1  had  recommended  her  to 
be  prepared  for  events,  though  thinking  she 
might  live  for  years." 

"And  so  she  might,  only  for  the  rupture  of 
this  blood-vessel.  But  Scholefield  ought  to  have 
been  sent  for  at  once." 

"I  did  send  by  express,  directly  you  informed 
me  of  her  danger,  but  my  messenger  has  not 
returned,  and  I  suppose  not  finding  Scholefield 
at  home,  he  has  followed  him  to  the  assizes." 

"  Well,  it  is  now  too  late,  for  she  is  sinking 
fast.     I  wish  Miss  Rennel  were  here." 

"Hush  ! — yes,  here  she  comes  !" 

It  was  the  sound  of  carriage-wheels  ;  and  so 
profound,  so  perfect  was  the  silence,  that  it  was 
heard  even  by  the  dying  woman.  Again  her 
eye  turned  with  feeble  light  on  the  door ;  a  hasty 
step  was  heard ;  and  Millicent,  pale,  breathless, 
speechless,  darted  in. 

Harrowing  it  was  to  see  such  wild  grief 
stamped  on  features  so  beautiful — wondrous  that 
it  could  be  kept  down,  as  it  assuredly  was,  in 
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the  secret  depths  of  the  heart,  except  for  that 
overflowing  and  involuntary  reflection.  She  was 
ealm,  too ;  though  it  was  the  calmness  of  despair. 

"  My  dear,  dearest  mamma,"  she  said  bend- 
ing over  the  pillow ;  "  will  you  not  speak  to  me, 
dear,  dear  mamma  ?  Shall  I  never  hear  your 
loving  voice  again?" 

A  gleam  of  animation  passed  over  Mrs. 
Grantley's  face,  like  a  flash  of  expiring  embers, 
■when  her  eye  glassed  over  once  more. 

Miliicent  did  not  speak,  but  she  remained  at 
the  bedside,  with  her  arm  supporting  the  suf- 
ferer's head,  an  image  of  grief  and  hopelessness. 

"I  fear  from  her  look,  she  is  in  great  pain," 
said  the  surgeon,  after  a  few  minutes,  "  and  yet 
I  can  scarcely  believe  it.  Will  you  ask  her, 
MissRennel?" 

"Do  you  suffer  much,  dearest  mamma?"  in- 
quired Miliicent,  softly. 

Mrs.  Grantley  made  a  negative  motion  with 
her  head. 

"There  is  something  you  wish  to  have  done, 
then?"  pursued  Miliicent. 

The  fading  eye  which  had  become  almost 
blank,  again  lit  up,  but  more  faintly,  resting 
with  a  peculiar  expression  on  Miliicent. 

"And  it  has  reference  to  me,  dear  mamma?" 

A  motion  of  assent,  and  the  thin  ashy  lips,  so 
long  pressed  together,  slightly  opened  giving  a 
troubled  expression  to  every  feature. 

"  Do  not  distress  yourself  about  me,  mamma," 
said  Milllicent,  tenderly.  "It  will  so  grieve — 
so  pain  me,  if  you  do.  Let  all  our  thoughts  now 
be  given  to  God,  dear  mamma — the  God  1  should 
never  have  heard  of  but  for  you." 

"I  can  see  she  will  not  be  satisfied,  Miss 
Rennel,  unless  her  wishes  are  complied  with," 
observed  the  surgeon.  "Perhaps  now  you  are 
here,  we  may  contrive  to  understand  her,  and 
if  you  write  down  the  result,  we  will  have  it 
properly  attested.  But  there  is  not  a  moment 
to  lose." 

"  And  is  not  that  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
disturb  the  poor  lady,  whose  every  thought,  as 
Miss  Rennel  herself  has  observed,  should  now 
be  devoted  to  God  ?"  said  the  vicar. 

"I  should  say  not,  sir.  The  object  is  to  se- 
cure a  provision  for  this  young  lady,"  returned 
the  surgeon. 

Before  Mr.  Alderson  could  reply,  the  door 
opened,  and  there  was  a  general  stir,  announ- 
cing the  arrival  of  the  anxiously  expected  law- 
yer. 

"  Scholefield,  I  am  afraid  you  are  too  late," 
said  the  surgeon,  "  but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  lose 
no  time." 

"  Only  tell  me  if  she  is  still  sensible,"  answer- 
ed the  lawyer,  hurriedly. 

•     "Perfectly  so,"  returned  the  surgeon,  "but 
she  is  speechless." 

Scholefield,  without  making  a  reply,  stepped 
np  to  the  bed,  presenting  himself  to  Mrs.  Grant- 
Jey,  who,  though  for  the  last  few  minutes  sink- 
ing with  increased  rapidity,  seemed  to  rally  at 
his  appearance. 

"  1  have  brought  your  will,  madam,"  he  said, 
"made  according  to  your  instructions — namely 
that  you  devise  and  bequeath  to  your  adopted 
daughter,  Miliicent  Rennel,  the  whole  of  your 
estate,  moneys,  jewels,  plate,  and  effects,  of 
what  kind  soever,  as  your  sole  heir.  As  it 
would  take  considerable  time  to  read  the  will. 


I  ask  you  to  intimate,  by  an  affirmative  motion 
of  the  head,  whether  I  have  understood  your  in- 
structions rightly." 

Mrs.  Grantley  made  the  sign. 

"  I  call  all  here  to  witness  that  this  is  the  tes^ 
tator's  own  act  and  deed,"  said  Scholefield. 
"  Now,  madam,  you  have  only  to  affix  your  sig- 
nature, and  the  will  is  complete." 

The  pen  was  placed  in  her  hand,  already  cold 
and  powerless,  but  oidy  too  willing  to  sign,  and 
her  glazed  eye,  with  a  last  efTort,  turned  intenW 
ly  on  the  open  parchment.  But  there  was  no 
speculation,  no  meaning,  no  life  in  her  look. 
Mrs.  Grantley  was  dead ! 


CHAPTER  XL. 

It  was  midnight.  Thfe  wind  swept  rotind 
the  house  in  low  and  mournful  gusts,  piercing 
every  crevice,  and  sighing  down  the  long  pas- 
sages like  the  lament  of  a  troubled  spirit.  And 
in  one  chamber  lay  the  fragile  form  a  spirit  had 
so  lately  tenanted,  now  forever  still,  cold,  life- 
less. 

Miliicent  entered,  screening  with  her  hand 
the  flickering  taper,  which  throwing  all  its  light 
on  her  face,  showed  her  pale  as  ashes.  With 
noiseless  step,  she  advanced  hurriedly  for  a  few 
paces,  and  then  suddenly  stopped. 

Before  her,  covered  with  an  ample  sheet, 
marked  too  plainly  by  the  dread  outlines,  wa« 
all  that  remained  of  the  dear  and  honored  be- 
ing to  whom  she  gave  more  than  a  child's  love. 
Never  again  should  those  gentle  eyes  shed  their 
mild  beams  on  her — those  lips  bless,  those  hands 
caress  her.  And  how  strange  that  her  deep  sor- 
row, dictated  by  the  purest  affection,  should  bo 
tinctured  with  iear,  as,  removing  the  sheet,  sh.a 
looked  on  the  white  face  of  the  corpse. 

Inscrutable,  solemn,  terrible  mystery !  to  be 
contemplated  only  with  timid  and  half-averted 
glances,  even  by  eyes  bedewed  with  tears  !  Per- 
haps it  is,  that  among  those  to  whom  the  pres- 
ence of  death  is  not  familiar,  there  is  an  appre- 
hension that  the  disembodied  soul  still  lingers 
nigh,  invisible  but  observant,  and  nature  shrinks 
from  fellowship  so  awful.  But  whatever  it 
may  be,  there  is  certainly  a  shadow,  a  dark  ter- 
ror, wrapped  like  a  pall  round  the  dead,  which 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  boldest  heart.  Such  was 
the  feeling  that  involuntarily  overcame  Milli- 
cent's ! 

Conquering  reluctance,  she  bent  over  the 
corpse,  and  pressed  her  lips  on  its  marble  fore- 
head. The  cold,  stagnant  flesh  no  longer  yield- 
ed to  her  kiss,  and  she  drew  back,  with  a  renew- 
ed outburst  of  grief. 

Fondly  did  she  recall,  with  a  diligence  never 
to  be  wearied,  all  the  maternal  tenderness,  the 
loving  expressions,  and  the  immense  obligations 
conferred  upon  her  so  lavishly  by  her  departed 
friend,  even  dwelling  gratefully  on  her  last  gen- 
erous intention,  unfinished  and  frustrated  though 
it  was,  and  scarcely  suffering  herself  to  give  a 
thought  to  her  own  situation,  and  the  cheeriest 
prospect  before  her.  And  yet  she  could  not  en- 
tirely repel  the  reflection  that  she  was  now- 
houseless,  friendless,  penniless.  It  intruded  itself 
frequently,  like  the  suggestion  of  an  evil  genius, 
giving  gloomy  prominence  to  her  reverse  of  for- 
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tune,  and  suggesting  despair.  But  a  store  of 
resolute,  seil'-relying  qualities,  sunk  like  a  rich 
mine  in  the  secret  recesses  of  her  heart,  nerved 
and  emboldened  her.  She  was  prepared  will- 
ingly to  renew  the  arduous  struggles  of  exist- 
ence; and  already  saw  the  exertions  she  was 
determined  to  make,  in  accordance  with  schemes 
long  dreamt  of,  crowned  with  success — as  if 
rnere  merit  could  ever  be  a  victor  without  a 
mighty  contest! 

It  was  long  before  she  dragged  herself  away, 
and  retiring  to  her  own  room,  went  to  bed. 
Even  then  her  thoughts  remained  in  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  hovering  round  that  inanimate  but 
loved  form,  and  it  was  not  till  morning  peeped 
smiling  through  the  lattice,  like  a  promise  of 
good,  that  she  fell  asleep. 

She  arose,  refreshed,  but  still,  as  she  must 
long  be,  overwhelmed  by  her  bereavement. 
Her  gentle  and  affectionate  spirit,  prostrate, 
crushed,  writhed  under  the  same  agonizing 
thoughts,  the  same  inconsolable  sorrow,  and  for 
hours  she  sat  perfectly  motionless,  unmindful 
and  forgetful  of  every  thing  around.  At  length 
her  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Alderson.    * 

The  vicar,  under  a  coldness  of  manner  very 
repelling,  had,  when  interested,  a  considerable 
share  of  good  feeling,  and  it  was  with  an  un- 
usual degree  of  kindness  and  gentleness  that  he 
now  condoled  with  Millicent,  opportunely  re- 
minding her  of  the  comforting  assurances  of  reli- 
gion, never  more  soothing  than  in  such  moments, 
when,  indeed,  in  the  utter  wreck  of  worldly  con- 
solations, the  heart  can  be  reached  by  no  other. 

"  I  think  it  only  right  to  tell  you,  Miss  Ren- 
nel,"  he  said,  seeing  Millicent  was  more  com- 
posed, "  that  I  have  written  to  Mrs.  Grantley's 
brother,  Sir  Hildred  Vavasour,  who  is  heir-at- 
law,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  circumstances  of 
her  death,  and  I  think  we  may  expect  him  here 
very  shortly." 

Millicent  slightly  inclined  her  head. 

"  When  he  does  come,"  resumed  the  vicar, 
"  I  shall  inform  him  what  were  his  sister's  in- 
tentions respecting  you,  and  though  intentions 
go  for  nothing  in  law,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  as  a 
man  of  honor  and  probity,  he  will  so  far  attend 
to  Mrs.  Grantley's  wishes,  as  to  make  a  hand- 
some settlement  upon  you." 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  speak  of  such  a  thing  to 
him,"  replied  Millicent,  quickly.  "I  do  not  wish 
it — from  him,  I  could  not  accept  it." 

"  You  know  him  then  ?" 

"I  have  seen  him  once." 

"  And  your  impressions  of  him,  I  suppose,  are 
not  of  an  agreeable  kind?" 

"  I  have  no  right  to  complain  of  him.  As 
Mrs.  Grantley's  brother  he  must  always  com- 
mand my  respect,  but  there  are  circumstances 
too  painful  to  mention  now,  which  would  prevent 
mv  accepting  any  favor  from  him,  particularly 
gu'eh  a  one  as  you  propose." 

"But  morally  speaking,  my  dear  young  lady, 
it  is  your  right,  though  one  that  can  not  be  en- 
forced. To  abandon  or  repudiate  it,  for  the  sake 
of  a  false  punctilio,  would,  in  your  situation,  be 
little  short  of  insanity.  I  speak  in  this  strong 
manner,  because  I  am  afraid,  from  the  disposi- 
tion you  manifest,  you  are  blinding  yourself  to 
the  necessities  of  your  position,  which,  let  me 
remind  you,  are  very  serious." — Mr.  Alderson 


prided  himself  on  telling  disagreeable  truths 
bluntly,  which  he  called  being  sincere. 

"Be  assured,  sir,"  replied  Millicent,  moved  at 
his  roughness,  "  I  am  not  insensible  of  my  sad 
position ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  I  am  ready  to 
meet.  The  education  I  have  received  will  enable 
me,  by  diligence  and  attention,  to  earn  a  respect- 
able livelihood ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  procure  a 
situation,  which  will  place  me,  at  least,  above 
want." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  returned  Mr. 
Alderson,  more  kindly  —  for  he  thought  she 
evinced  a  laudable  desire  not  to  overstep  her 
station.  "  So  long  as  your  independence  pro- 
ceeds from  a  right  principle,  and  not  from  a  fool- 
ish feeling  of  pride,  I  can  admire  and  applaud  it ; 
and,  believe  me,  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
furthering  your  views,  if  it  should  be  in  my 
power.  Still  a  provision  to  fall  back  upon,  in 
case  of  disaster,  is  no  hindrance ;  and,  therefore, 
I  must  insist  on  naming  the  matter  to  Sir  Hil- 
dred." 

"  Should  you  do  so,  you  will  oblige  me  to  dis- 
claim having  any  part  in  it,"  said  Millicent. 

"Oh!  leave  all  that  to  me,"  answered  Mr. 
Alderson.  "  I  presume,  you  will  remain  here 
till  after  the  funeral?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  am  permitted.  It  would  be  a  sat- 
isfaction  to  me  to  see  the — "  but  the  thought  of 
that  melancholy  and  dreaded  moment,  when  the 
remains  of  her  generous  protectress  must  be 
consigned  to  the  tomb,  checked  her  utterance. 

"  Of  course,  no  one  will  interfere  with  you," 
said  Mr.  Alderson.  "  But  Sir  Hildred  will  be 
here  to-morrow,  and  then  every  thing  can  be 
settled." 

The  morrow  came,  however,  without  bringing 
Sir  Hildred,  and  as  the  matter  was  too  urgent 
for  delay,  Mr.  Alderson  dispatched  a  second  ex- 
press, informing  him  that  the  day  was  fixed  for 
the  funeral,  and  inquiring  if  he  would  attend  it- 
Still  there  was  no  answer,  although  the  messen- 
ger, to  prevent  mistakes,  delivered  the  letter  to 
Sir  Hildred  himself,  and  requested  instructions. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  so  long  dreaded, 
yet  so  speedily  reached,  Millicent,  for  the  first 
time  since  Mrs.  Grantley's  death,  went  out  for  a 
walk.  As  the  moment  was  fast  approaching 
when  she  must  quit  Winstone  for  ever,  the  thought 
occurred  to  her  that  she  should  pay  one  more 
visit  to  the  village,  cross  the  footpath  over  the 
meadow,  which  she  had  so  often  traversed  with 
Mrs.  Grantley,  and  look  again  over  the  little 
common  beyond — scenes  become  familiar,  mem- 
orable, dear.  At  every  step  rose  some  fond  re- 
membrance, some  cherished  and  soothing  associa- 
tion. At  one  spot  Mrs.  Grantley  had  always 
paused  in  their  walks,  to  admire  the  fine  extent 
of  prospect,  here  abounding  with  picturesque 
effects  ;  another  was  consecrated  by  a  happy  in- 
cident, an  endearing  word,  a  sweet  interchange 
of  thought.  Then,  peering  through  umbrageous 
trees,  rose  the  spire  of  the  village  church,  where 
she  had  first  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  Revelation, 
first  declared  herself  a  servant  and  disciple  of 
the  Cross.  And  now,  opening  the  avenue-gate, 
she  came  into  a  green  lane,  running  past  the  de- 
tached and  straggling  cottages  that  constituted 
the  village. 

How  tranquil,  how  composing  was  the  picture, 
with  the  sun  shedding  its  last  rays  on  the  hum- 
ble windows  in  a  blaze  of  glory !  and  yet  she 
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who  had  been  a  blessing  to  every  hearth,  the 
minister  of  kindness,  hope,  charity  to  all — the 
IV'end  and  protectress  of  the  poor,  the  comforter 
ol  the  afflicted,  was  now  only  a  heap  of  dust ! 
Well  might  the  Preacher  exclaim  "  all  is  vanity." 

The  meadow  was  reached ;  and  she  lingered 
on  the  loved  and  pleasant  footpath,  with  the 
fresh,  balmy  air  fanning  her  pale  cheek,  and 
making  tears  tremble  in  her  eyes.  How  sad, 
how  bitter  was  the  reflection  that  she  was  there 
for  the  last  time — that  henceforward  she  could 
visit  it  only  in  her  dreams  !  Every  object  around 
even  to  the  low  stile  where  she  had  often  loitered 
to  rest,  claimed  a  fond  and  protracted  glance,  as 
if  they  were  not  impressed  too  deeply  on  her 
memory,  her  heart,  her  feelings,  too  inseparably 
associated  with  moments  of  happiness,  ever  to 
be  forgotten  ! 

Full  of  these  impressions,  Millicent  returned 
home,  but  little  refreshed  by  her  walk.  A  post- 
chaise  was  at  the  door,  and  meeting  no  one  in 
the  hall,  she  proceeded,  in  a  fever  of  expectation, 
to  the  housekeeper's  room,  to  inquire  if  the  ar- 
rival was  Sir  Hildred. 

The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Reeve,  the  only  serv- 
ant who  had  not  envied  her  elevation,  now,  in 
adversity,  treated  her  with  more  than  usual  def- 
erence. So  true  it  is,  that  it  is  the  humbler  or- 
ders of  society,  with  their  rugged  and  untaught 
feelings,  that  lend  misfortune  the  readiest  sym- 
pathy. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Milly,  I  were  so  glad  you  went 
for  a  little  ramble,"  said  the  old  dame,  "and 
you  do  look  all  the  better  for  it,  my  dear  lady, 
It's  no  use  mopin',  and  that,  when  it's  past  and 
gone,  you  know ;  and,  as  the  vicar  says,  we  must 
all  go,  when  our  time  comes.  So  do  sit  down 
Miss  Milly,  and  I'll  get  you  a  nice  cup  of  tea, 
and  make  yourself  a  little  comfortable — if  it's 
only  for  her  sake,  as  what  she'd  like," — and  the 
good  woman  wiped  the  corner  of  her  eye. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Reeve,  but  I  would  rather 
not  have  any  thing  just  now,"  replied  Millicent. 
"I  saw  a  carriage  at  the  door,  and  I  thought 
perhaps  Sir  Hildred  Vavasour  had  arrived." 

"  Oh  !  no,  miss.  It  be  a  gentleman  as  has 
come  with  the  vicar,  and  they  be  gone  round 
the  house  together.  But,  bless  me  !  here  they 
come  again.     What  can  they  be  after  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  Mr.  Alderson  entered,  accom- 
panied by  a  short,  spare  man,  with  a  complexion 
like  parchment,  and  a  dull  lead  eye,  which  flew 
round  the  room  like  a  bullet. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Rennel,  I  was  just  wishing  you 
had  com6  home,"  said  Mr.  Alderson.  "Miss 
Rennel  is  the  young  lady  I  was  speaking  of;  Mr. 
Graves — Miss  Rennel." 

The  lead  eye  sank  to  Millicent's  heart. 

"  Mr.  Graves  is  Sir  Hildred's  solicitor,"  Miss 
Rennel,"  continued  Mr.  Alderson,  "  and  has  come 
to  seal  up  all  the  effects.  Sir  Hildred  will  not 
be  here  himself  till  after  the  funeral :  at  least 
I  understood  you  so,  sir  ?" 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  answered  Mr. 
Graves.  "Sir  Hildred  thinks  he  should  do  wrong 
in  attending  the  funeral,  as  it  seems  the  deceased 
lady,  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  was  in 
constant  enmity  with  him." 

This  did  not  strike  Mr.  Alderson  as  a  very 
sound  reason  for  perpetuating  enmity  longer, 
even  in  the  grave :  but  Sir  Hildred,  besides  being 
very  rich,  possessed  the  presentation  to  numerous 


rich  benefices,  and  Mr.  Alderson  resisted  the 
temptation  of  texts  and  precepts,  turning  the 
conversation  on  other  subjects. 

"  I  may  assure  Miss  Rennel,  sir,  I  presume, 
that  nothing  belonging  to  her  will  be  interfered 
with  ?"  he  said. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Graves.  "Under  the 
circumstances  you  mention,  such  articles  as  are 
actually  hers  will  be  left  out  of  the  schedule,  but 
as  every  thing  else  must  be  inventoried,  I  hope 
Miss  Rennel  will  put  all  her  things  together,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  confusion." 

Millicent  promised  to  do  so ;  and  retiring  to 
her  own  chamber,  accomplished  that  object,  being 
then  ready  to  quit  the  house  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  DRIZZLING  rain  was  falling,  when  the  remains 
of  Mrs.  Grantle)"^  were  placed  in  the  hearse. 
The  few  persons  invited  by  Mr.  Alderson  to  at- 
tend, from  among  the  neighboring  gentry,  oc- 
cupied only  a  single  coach ;  but  a  •rain  of  pri- 
vate carriages  followed,  showing  the  high  re- 
spect and  esteem  in  which  the  deceased  lady 
was  held  by  numerous  others. 

On  reaching  the  road,  the  mournful  cortege 
was  joined  by  the  tenants,  and  such  of  the  village 
population,  of  eUher  sex,  as  were  not  at  their 
daily  labor.  The  school-children  were  assem- 
bled at  the  church-gate ;  and  falling  into  the 
procession,  walked  after  the  mourners  into  the 
sacred  edifice. 

And  one  there  was,  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  little  gallerj',  screened  from  view  by  a  cur- 
tain, who  overlooked  all.  None  had  seen  her 
enter,  and  consequently  her  presence  was  un- 
suspected ;  but  who  there  could  mourn  for  the 
lost  friend  as  she  could  ?  She  tried  to  join  in 
the  service,  but  both  voice  and  heart,  paralyzed 
by  grief,  and  possessed  wholly  by  the  one  terri- 
ble idea,  refused.  Yet  her  ear  caught  faintly 
the  sublime  words  of  the  funeral  Psalm,  read  by 
Mr.  Alderson  in  deep  and  solemn  tones — 

'■'■Lord,  let  me  knoiv  mine  end,  and  the  number 
of  my  days :  that  I  may  be  certified  how  long  I 
have  to  live. 

"  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  daijs  as  it  toere  a 
span  long :  and  mine  age  is  even  as  nothing  in 
respect  of  thee  :  and  verily  every  man  living  is 
altogether  vanity. 

"  And  now,  Lord,  what  is  my  hope  ?  truly  my 
hope  is  even  in  thee?'' 

At  length  the  door  of  the  vault  was  opened, 
and  the  corpse  was  borne,  amidst  breathless 
silence,  to  its  last  resting-place.  Millicent  could 
watch  no  longer,  and  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  she  wept  unrestrained. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  looked  up.  Then, 
glancing  round,  she  perceived  that  the  church 
was  empty,  and  she  hurried  down  to  the  nave, 
hoping  to  get  out  unobserved  by  Mr.  Alderson. 
But,  on  reaching  it,  she  found  the  door  locked. 

Could  it  be  that  Mr.  Alderson  and  the  clerk 
had  left  the  church?  She  flew  to  the  vestry, 
and  her  fears  were  confirmed.     It  was  closed. 

The  prospect  of  remaining  all  night  iu  the 
church,  after  a  scene  so  harrowing  to  her  feel- 
ings, for  a  moment  confounded  her  j  but  endued 
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with  strong  natural  courage,  developed  by  the 
bitter  and  cruel  experiences  of  her  sad  child- 
hood, she  quickly  rallied,  repelling  the  supersti- 
tious terrors  which  the  growing  shades  of  even- 
ing gathered  thickly  around.  In  vain,  however, 
she  knocked  against  the  massive  panels  of  the 
door,  hoping  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  chance 
loiterer:  in  vain,  paced  the  gloomy  aisles,  meas- 
uring, with  eager  eye,  the  mullioned  panes  of 
the  old  Gothic  windows  :  night  and  darkness 
came  on,  and  she  abandoned  all  hope  of  escape. 
She  sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  Communion, 
as  if  no  evil  or  malignant  influence,  however 
potent,  could  approach  so  hallowed  a  spot.  Yet 
dread  thoughts  of  her  situation — of  the  green 
graves  without,  and  the  mouldering  dead  be- 
neath— of  wandering  angels,  invisible  spirits, 
and  mysterious  Intelligences,  which  might  hover 
in  adoration  round  the  Sacred  Table — still  made 
her  fearful  and  apprehensive.  She  thought  of 
Oie  two  cherubim  of  the  Hebrew  ark,  with  their 
gilded  wings  extended  above,  till,  in  a  nervous 
panic,  she  looked  up  trembling,  almost  expect- 
ing to  behold  their  colossal  figures.  Then  her 
shrinking  eye,  restless  as  her  fears,  glanced 
timidly  at  the  pulpit,  which  loomed  through  deep 
shadows  in  dim  and  imperfect  outline — like  some 
allegory  of  ancient  Egypt,  shrouded  in  the  mists 
of  time.  And,  by-and-by,  the  iron  voice  of  the 
old  clock  told  twelve. 

Twelve !  the  last  stroke,  heightened  by  silence, 
vibrated  through  arch  and  aisle  with  terrific  dis- 
tinctness, awakening  an  echo  in  every  quarter. 
At  the  same  moment  a  gleam  of  moonlight,  dim- 
med by  the  richly-colored  panes,  peered  faintly 
through  the  chancel-window,  marking  the  wall 
with  a  mystic  streak,  which,  as  it  spread  further 
disclosed  the  effigy  of  a  knight  of  old,  standing 
up  erect,  in  his  marble  shroud,  to  watch  over 
bones  crumbling  into  dust.  Then  it  rose  to  the 
scroll  overhead,  which  recorded  his  deeds  and 
virtues,  traced  by  a  surer  hand,  and  in  characters 
far  diflercnt,  on  the  imperishable  tablets  of  the 
Angel  of  Life.  And  thence  the  moonbeam  crept 
on  to  an  old  cross,  and  there  it  seemed  to  rest. 

Its  successive  revelations,  to  which  the  time 
and  place  gave  wilder  significance,  raised  a  host 
of  dismal  thoughts  in  Millicent's  mind.  Imag- 
ination, feeling,  the  thronging  suggestions  of 
early  impressions,  colored  every  idea  with  mys- 
tery and  gloom  ;  and  with  all  her  enlarged  judg- 
ment, her  innate  and  acquired  resolution,  it  was 
long  before  she  could  bring  herself  to  repel  their 
depressing  influence. 

But  as  night  wore  on  her  courage  revived. 
Faith,  confidence  in  the  presence  and  mercy  of 
Providence,  early  habits  of  self-possession  and 
self-control,  reassured  and  inspired  her  ;  and,  at 
last,  she  slept  as  calmly  on  those  cold  steps  as 
on  a  bed  of  down. 

Light  streaming  over  the  Communion  broke 
her  slumbers;  and  rising,  she  ollered  up  her 
morning  devotions,  with  a  thankful  though  sor- 
rowful heart,  but  not  doubting  that,  great  as 
might  be  the  trials  and  struggles  she  was  about 
to  encounter,  the  beneficent  Power  by  which 
she  had  hitherto  been  upheld,  in  the  darkest 
hours,  would  still  watch,  compassionate,  and  pro- 
tect her.  Such  was  the  assurance  with  which 
she  prepared  to  engage  in  the  great  business 
and  battle  of  life  ! 

Alter  a  time,  passing  through  the  transept,  she 


heard  a  key  inserted  in  the  dooi,  and  slipping 
behind  a  column,  perceived  the  clerk  enter,  and 
cross  over  to  the  vestry.  As  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  observed,  she  waited  till  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  then  glided  forth. 

The  sun  poured  his  brightest  radiance  on  the 
church-yard;  but  the  yews  and  cypresses,  those 
undying  mourners,  still  wore  the  same  deep 
gloom,  and  the  pearly  dew  hung  on  the  graves 
like  tears.  Millicent  hurried  on.  Soon  she  reach- 
ed the  lodge,  passed  up  the  avenue,  opened  the 
hall-door,  and  ascending  the  stairs,  gained  her 
own  room,  without  meeting  any  of  the  household. 
Nor  had  her  absence  for  the  whole  night  beea 
observed — a  sad  proof  of  the  great  change  in  her 
fortune. 

No  long  time  elapsed,  when  hearing  carriage- 
wheels,  Millicent  looked  out  and  saw  the  tali 
form  of  Sir  Hildred  alight  at  the  door.  She 
might  now  expect  every  moment  to  bd  sum- 
moned to  his  presence;  and  despite  her  inde- 
pendence of  him,  despite  her  resolution  to  decline 
any  assistance  he  might  ofl^er,  she  felt  a  sicken- 
ing  sensation  of  dread.  His  terrible  pride,  hi.s 
bitter  contumely,  and  his  coarse,  unprovoked  in- 
sults, unrestrained  by  any  consideration  of  deli- 
cacy or  feeling,  had  deeply  wounded  her  before, 
when  supported  by  the  love  and  sympathy  of 
Mrs.  Grantley ;  and  what  must  be  their  efiect 
now?  She  trembled  to  think,  but  needlessly, 
for  hers  was  not  a  nature,  when  put  to  the  test, 
to  be  crushed  by  a  frown. 

Her  reflections  were  interrupted  by  a  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  Alderson,  requesting  her  attend- 
ance in  the  library.  There,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected, she  found  both  the  vicar  and  Sir  Hildred. 

"  I  have  been  making  a  representation  in  your 
behalf  to  Sir  Hildred  Vavasour,  Miss  Rennel," 
said  Mr.  Alderson,  in  his  most  benign  manner, 
as  she  approached ;  "  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  he 
is  disposed  to  act  toward  you  in  the  handsomest 
way.  Considering  all  the  circumstances,  he 
empowers  me  to  offer  you  a  settlement  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  for  life,  provided  you  comply 
with  certain  conditions  he  will  mention,  and 
which  appear  to  me  perfectly  unobjectionable." 

"In  short,"  said  Sir  Hildred,  imperiously,  "I 
shall  require  you,  in  return  for  this  annuity,  to 
enter  into  a  solemn  agreement  never  to  hold  any 
correspondence  with  my  son ;  and,  as  the  best 
means  of  avoiding  such  a  thing,  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  America,  all  the  expenses  of  your 
outfit  and  passage  being  paid  by  me." 

"I  can  have  no  hesitation,  sir,  in  promising 
to  refrain  from  all  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Vavasour,"  replied  Millicent,  coloring  deeply; 
'•  but  I  must  decline  to  accede  to  your  proposal 
that  I  should  go  to  America.  Nor  can  I  accept 
the  annuity  you  are  so  good  as  to  offer  me,  but 
which  I  must  still  thank  you  for." 

Sir  Hildred  looked  at  her  in  amazement,  his 
lips  tightly  compressed,  and  his  brows  pursed 
by  a  frown. 

'•Really,  Miss  Rennel,"  said  Mr.  Alderson, 
"  your  answer  surprises  me.  But  I  surely  mis- 
understand you.  You  can  not  possibly  mean  to 
reject  Sir  Hildred's  kind  proposal?" 

"I  decline  it,  sir,  most  distinctly,"  replied 
Millicent. 

"  Then,  I  am  sorry  to  say  your  conduct  Is 
such  as  1  can  not  countenance,  and  did  not  ex- 
pect from  you,"  returned  Mr.  Alderson,  warmly; 
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"and  since  you  have  resolved  to  act  so  independ- 
ently, I  shall  not  be  able  to  render  you  any  further 
assistance." 

"Let  me  add,"  said  Sir  Hildred,  without 
raisinjT  his  eyes,  "that  I  shall  expect  to  hear 
)'ou  have  left  my  house  within  an  hour." 

Millicent  bent  coldly,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Before  the  time  named,  she  had  reached  the 
railway,  and  was  on  the  road  to  London. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

Hail  to  the  mighty  metropolis  !  which  lovers 
of  sounding  but  empty  metaphor  call  the  great 
Babel,  the  modern  Nineveh,  and  a  dozen  other 
outrageous  and  outlandish  appellations.  But  let 
it  still  be  London — the  city  without  a  peer,  with- 
out a  rival ;  and,  surely,  no  name  under  the  sun 
is  so  great,  so  grand,  so  famous ! 

What  a  vast  drama  is  every  moment  acting 
nnder  the  endless  expanse  of  peering,  fraternized 
roofs,  spread  out  like  one  unbroken  mass  !  Where 
is  the  Asmodeus  who  could  raise  them  up,  and 
tell  us  their  myriad,  myriad  strange  and  start- 
ling mysteries  ?  The  palace,  the  mansion,  the 
mart,  the  hovel — the  very  nooks  of  the  cellars 
— the  very  ground  beneath  us — every  spot  and 
place,  on  every  side,  in  every  quarter,  has  its 
own  deep,  indelible,  eternal  memories,  its  own 
separate  tale,  almost  its  own  world  ! 

Grand  it  is,  and  inspiring  and  spirit-stirring, 
too,  to  see  the  overflowing  tide  in  the  streets,  as 
if  all  mankind  had  held  a  congress,  and  were 
parting  diiferent  ways.  The  lord  and  the  beg- 
gar, Dives  and  Lazarus,  the  fine  lady  and  the 
slut,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
here  walk  in  the  same  rank,  as  they  will  on  the 
Day  of  Judgment.  All  crowd  to  the  commer- 
cial Jerusalem,  where  the  tribes  that  come  up 
to  worship  are  nations — their  god  Mammon, 
their  temple  the  Exchange. 

On  Millicent's  arrival  in  the  great  capital,  it 
vas  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that 
after  wandering  about  for  some  time  she  pro- 
cured a  lodging — as  humble  in  appearance  as 
was  consistent  with  any  pretension  to  respecta- 
bility, but  for  which  she  was  to  pay  the  now 
important  sum  of  twelve  shillings  weekly.  This 
stipulation  was  agreed  to  at  the  street-door,  in 
a  conference  with  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Grimshaw, 
a  personage  who,  though  now  reduced  to  letting 
lodgings,  had,  by  her  own  account,  seen  better 
days,  and  certainly,  if  one  judged  from  her 
meagre  and  withered  appearance,  could  scarcely 
ever  have  seen  worse.  As  a  mournful  memento 
of  the  imagined  period  of  prosperity,  she  wore 
on  one  side  of  her  cap  a  faded  black  feather,  in 
fine  keeping  with  her  soiled  complexion,  and 
which  it  was  her  custom  to  don,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  whenever  she  answered  applicants  for 
lodgings,  or  whenever  occasion  took  her  to  the 
lodgers'  rooms. 

The  terms  of  occupancy  settled.  Millicent  was 
installed  in  a  small  back  room,  three  flights  up 
stairs,  and  there  left  to  her  reflections. 

She  had  already  ruminated  sufficiently  on  her 
aflfairs,  and  settled  in  her  mind  how  she  should 
act.  Her  first  step  was  to  write  to  Fanny,  who 
she  had  no  doubt  would  soon  procure  her  a 
suitable  situation ;  but  she  did  not  remember,  in 


the  rapid  succession  of  events,  that  the  week 
fixed  for  Fanny's  stay  at  Paris  had  expired,  and 
therefore,  that  the  letter  was  not  likely  to  reach 
her.  Not  to  depend  solely  on  this,  however,  she 
resolved  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  Times, 
tendering  her  services  as  governess  for  a  mod- 
erate stipend,  to  any  respectable  family,  and 
she  further  determined  to  accept  the  first  en- 
gagement that  offered.  Indeed,  she  had  no  re- 
source, as,  during  her  recent  visit  to  Fanny,  she 
had  been  rather  lavish  of  her  quarter's  allow- 
ance ;  and  now,  after  paying  traveling  expenses, 
she  found  that  her  whole  stock  was  three  pounds 
and  some  silver,  with  which  she  was  again  to 
begin  the  world !" 

With  these  crippled  resources,  she  was  nat- 
urally much  alarmed  by  the  entrance  of  a  dirty 
servant,  bearing  two  wax  tapers,  in  plated 
candlesticks,  when  a  mere  rushlight,  which 
would  equally  answer  her  wants,  was  more 
than  she  could  afford.  To  increase  her  con- 
sternation, these  were  followed  by  a  tray  of  tea- 
things,  among  which  figured,  on  a  plate  by  no 
means  over-clean,  a  shaving  of  tongue,  surpass- 
ing in  thinness  thie  greatest  triumphs  of  Vaux- 
hall. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,"  said  the  servant,  in 
explanation  of  the  last  inroad,  "missis's  com- 
pliments, and  she  thought  as  you'd  be  faint, 
arter  bein'  on  the  rail,  and  so  she's  sent  you  a  cup 
o'  tea,  and  a  nice  little  bit  o'  tongue,  ma'am — 
if  you  please." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Millicent  declined  this 
intrusive  hospitality :  the  servant  insisted  on 
leaving  the  tray ;  and,  not  to  appear  churlish, 
Millicent,  overcoming  repugnance,  at  length 
forced  herself  to  swallow  some  tea,  which,  if  at 
all  entitled  to  that  name,  was  of  the  most  ex- 
ecrable description.  After  a  time  she  became 
more  herself,  and  even  mustered  .sufficient  moral 
courage  to  extinguish  one  of  the  tapers.  At 
last,  worn  in  body  and  mind,  miserably  depressed 
and  heart-sick,  she  sought  her  pillow,  and  as 
night  wore  on,  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Next  morning  she  arose  early,  intending  to 
go  out  while  the  streets  were  comparativBly 
vacant,  and  purchase  the  humble  necessaries  to 
which  she  must  restrict  her  diet.  But  Mrs. 
Grimshaw,  grown  gray  in  the  uses  of  extortion, 
was  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  napping.  Hear- 
ing Millicent  astir,  she  was  up  in  a  moment,  and 
soon  the  dirty  servant  reappeared,  freighted  with 
a  breakfast  tray. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  missis's  compliments, 
and  she  thought  as  you'd  feel  faint,  arter  being 
up  so  early,  and  so  she's  sent  you  some  breakfus." 

And  there,  to  be  sure,  it  was — a  pot  of  chie- 
cory-water,  nick-named  coffee,  with  bread  and 
butter  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  the  smallest  im- 
aginable slice  of  bacon,  usurping  the  identical 
plate  that  had  last  night  served  for  the  tongue. 
Millicent  surveyed  the  well  spread  board,  with 
any  thiog  but  satisfaction. 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  Mrs.  Grimshaw 
should  give  herself  so  much  trouble,"  she  said. 
"  1  will  take  a  cup  of  coffee,  since  it  has  been 
brought  up  ;  but  1  beg  you  will  tell  her  not  to 
send  any  thing  up  again,  as  I  will  give  direc- 
tions for  whatever  I  want." 

This  rebuke,  rendered  more  forcible  bjr  the 
firm  and  decided  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
elicited  another  message. 
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"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  missis's  compliments, 
and  she  says  as  she's  ordered  in  your  dinner 
last  night,  and  she  can't  have  it  left  on  her 
hands,  ma'am,  if  you  please." 

"  Then  she  must  make  out  a  bill,  stating  how- 
much  I  owe  her,"  replied  Millicent,  "and  I 
wish  to  have  it  at  once." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am." 

But  some  time  elapsed,  and  no  bill  came. 
Becoming  anxious,  Millicent  rang  the  bell. 

The  summons  was  not  attended  to,  but  a 
second  and  louder  peal,  indicating  a  spirit  not 
easily  cowed,  brought  up  the  dirty  servant  in 
hot  haste. 

"  Has  Mrs.  Grimshaw  sent  up  the  bill  ?" 
asked  Millicent. 

"No,  ma'am,  she  ain't  made  it  out  yet." 

"  Then  I  beg  she  will  do  so  directly,  and  let 
me  have  it,  as  I  wish  to  be  out  of  her  debt." 

A  short  interval  succeeded,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  admitted  Mrs.  Grimshaw  herself, 
plumed  with  the  ostrich.  She  flounced  forward 
with  a  portentous  frown,  the  feather  waving  de- 
fiantly. 

"I  understand  you  wants  your  little  bill, 
raa'am,"  she  said,  wiping  some  ideal  dust  from 
the  table  with  a  corner  of  her  apron.  "  It's 
raythersoon  to  ask  for  a  bill — rayther,  as  you've 
only  been  a  few  hours  in  the  house.  But  you 
may  have  your  reasons,  ma'am — I  can't  deny, 
and  so  I'm  willin'  to  give  it." 

With  a  dogged  look,  intending  to  announce 
that  she  was  prepared  to  fight  for  her  charges 
if  occasion  required,  she  handed  Millicent  the 
important  document ;  and  here  it  is  : 

MRS.  GRIMSHAW'S  BILL. 
Three-pair  back — to  Mrs.  Grimshaw. 


To  tea 0 

Tongue  to  ditto 0 


£  s.  d. 


Two  wax  cundles 0    1 


Breakfast 0 

Bacon  to  ditto 0 

Dinner 0 


Burton  ale  to  ditto 0     1 

Pint  of  sherry  to  ditto 0    3 

Paper  for  bill 0    0 


Total. 


"  If  you  gives  me  a  sovereign  ma'am,  I  can 
give  you  elevenpence,  and  that  will  set  us  just 
right,"  observed  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  sternly,  per- 
ceiving signs  of  discontent  on  Millicent's 
brow. 

"  I  will  not  discharge  the  bill  in  its  present 
shape,"  replied  Millicent.  "  You  have  chosen 
to  provide  these  things  for  me  on  your  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  though  1  will  pay  this  time  for  as 
much  as  I  make  use  of,  I  can  not  incur  expenses 
solely  for  your  accommodation." — She  drew  a 
pencil  over  the  items  of  wine  and  ale,  adding — 
"  Before  I  pay  the  bill,  you  must  make  these 
deductions." 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing," 
answered  the  indignant  Mrs.  Grimshaw.  "  I 
got  the  articles  for  you,  and  you  must  pay  for 
'em,  whether  you  drinks  'em  or  no.  I  don't 
keep  a  coffee-shop,  ma'am,  and  I  ain't  used  to 
coffee-shop  lodgers.  I've  been  accustomed  to 
a  different  sort  of  life" — in  a  whimpering  tone — 
"  when  I  was  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  had 
a  good  husband  to  protect  me,  ma'am  ;  but  from 
the  time  I  first  kept  lodgings,  I  never  ha<l  such 


a  thing  as  this  happen ;  and  I  won't  put  up  with 
it — though  I  am  a  poor,  lone  widow." 

The  maudlin  insinuation  with  which  she  con- 
cluded, and  which  the  application  of  her  black 
apron  to  her  eyes  converted  into  an  appeal,  had 
more  effect  upon  Millicent  than  all  her  bra- 
vado. 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  distress  you,"  she 
said,  "  and  therefore  I  will  not  press  for  the  de- 
ductions ;  but  I  assure  you,  these  things  are  of 
no  use  to  me,  and  I  am  very  poor  myself." 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  did  not  reply  immediately, 
but  snatched  up  the  sovereign,  and  flung  out  of 
the  door,  muttering  as  she  disappeared,  "'Very 
poor  !  yes,  I  don't  misdoubt  that,  ma'am." 

Millicent  was  more  annoyed  by  this  little  in- 
cident than,  amidst  so  many  greater  vexations, 
she  could  have  imagined  possible,  but  after 
a  little  reflection,  her  kind  spirit  found  an  excuse 
for  the  virago's  irritation,  and  forgiveness  for 
her  insolence.  Still,  they  strengthened  her  de- 
termination to  lose  no  time,  and  spare  no  eflfort, 
to  procure  employment ;  and  having  written  an 
advertisement,  she  set  out  for  the  office  of  the 
Times,  which,  though  knowing  nothing  of  town 
herself,  she  learnt  from  the  imprint  of  an  old 
newspaper,  was  in  Printing-house-square. 

What  an  instantaneous  change  from  the  stir, 
the  bustle,  the  overwhelming  and  ever  rolling 
conoourse  of  the  street  to  that  quiet,  secluded 
quadrangle  !  It  stands  in  the  thronged,  panting, 
dense  neighborhood  like  a  breathing  place — a 
spot  forgotten,  as  if  the  March  of  Intellect  had 
swept  by,  and  left  it  a  century  behind.  Who 
could  think,  that  those  dull  walls  inclose  the 
great  motive  power,  the  spirit,  the  voice  of  the 
Age? — that  buildings  so  humble  are  the  Palace 
of  the  Press?  Who  could  imagine  that  it  is 
from  some  closet  within,  probably  never  reach- 
ed by  the  light  of  day,  that  the  invisible  Thun- 
derer hurls  his  bolts  at  the  giant  antagonists 
whom  every  successive  morning  he  singles  out 
for  attack  ?'   Yet  so  it  is  ! 

A  painted  hand  directed  Millicent  to  the  of- 
fice, which,  like  one  of  the  supplements,  was 
crammed  with  advertisers.  A  group  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  had  beset  the  clerks,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  a  house-agent,  impatient 
to  dispose  of  a  snug  and  eligible  cottage,  with 
twelve  bedrooms,  in  the  Isle  of  Wright.  A 
clever  cob,  dressed  in  a  cut-away -coat,  coi'duroy 
smalls  and  top  boots,  had  reined  up  with  a 
Brougham,  who,  if  a  comparison  may  be  ad- 
mitted,  certainly  looked  quite  as  beauish  as  the 
Ex-Chancellor.  Behind  came  the  mysterious 
M.  R.,  who  had  been  requested,  in  the  paper  of 
the  preceding  day,  to  communicate  with  L.  T., 
when  all  would  be  forgiven.  There,  too,  was 
the  Jew  money-lender,  looking  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  Shylock,  and  close  at  his  heels,  with 
glass  in  eye,  superciliously  surveying  the  throng, 
stood  the  dashing  young  gentleman  who  "  want- 
ed  to  borrow."  The  rosy  house-maid  was  in 
the  same  rank  with  the  pale  and  spectral  gov- 
erness— the  portly  butler  discussed  a  point  with 
some  "sherry  in  bond;"  a  New  York  steamer 
was  speaking,  in  a  lower  key  than  that  of  a 
trumpet,  an  emigrant  ship  to  New  Zealand — 
all  jumbled,  like  a  lottery,  in  that  universal  jjeg. 
istry-oflice,  whose  faithful  broad-sheet  would 
soon  bear  their  tenders  to  the  uttermost  corners 
of  the  earth. 
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Millicent,  feared  that,  in  such  an  array  of 
manifestoes,  her  little  advertisement  would  be 
overlooked,  but  on  the  third  morning'  after,  she 
was  agreeably  surprised  on  calliufr  at  the  libra- 
ry where  she  had  arranged  for  letters  to  be  ad- 
di'essed,  to  find  a  note  awaiting  her.  directed  in 
an  Italian  hand  for  A.  B.,  and  bearing  a  seal 
that  announced,  by  its  dimensions,  rank  and  con- 
sequence in  the  writer. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

ANXiotrs  as  Millicent  was,  she  did  not  open 
the  note  till  she  reached  her  own  room,  when  it 
■was  found  to  contain  these  words  : 

"A.  B.,  is  requested  to  call  at  — ,  Tavis- 
tock-square,  on  Saturday  morning,  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

Saturday  morning !  there  were  still  two  days 
to  intervene,  and  days — nay,  hours,  had  become 
of  serious  importance.  With  all  her  frugality 
and  self-denial,  the  continued  extortion  of  Mrs. 
Grimshaw  had  sadly  diminished  her  purse  ;  and 
what  she  had  hoped,  with  proper  economy,  to 
render  sufficient  for  a  month,  now  seemed  as  if 
it  would  barely  cover  the  week.  But  the  pros- 
pect of  obtaining  a  situation  revived  her  droop- 
ing courage,  and  she  endeavored  to  wait  patient- 
ly for  the  event. 

Saturday  morning  came  at  last.  It  was  full 
half  an  hour  before  the  time  appointed,  when 
she  entered  the  square,  after  loitering  nearly 
an  hour  in  an  adjacent  street ;  and  then,  with 
timid  and  hurried  step,  she  ventured  to  pass  the 
house.  What  a  strange  interest  did  it  possess 
for  her  !  how  closely,  how  inextricably,  it  might 
be  associated  with  her  future  life  ! 

A  few  minutes  before  eleven  .she  gave  a 
modest  knock  at  the  door,  which  brought  up  a 
footman,  who,  impressed  by  her  superior  man- 
ners and  appearance,  and  perhaps  touched  by 
her  deep  mourning,  listened  respectfully  to  her 
explanation,  and  then  ushered  her  into  the  pres- 
ence of  his  mistress. 

Lady  Emily  Plew — for  such  was  the  name  of 
lie  mistress  of  the  house — was  the  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  a  very  poor  duke,  married  to  a  very  rich 
merchant,  of  whom,  despite  his  wealth,  she  was 
most  thoroughly  and  heartily  ashamed.  From 
the  moment  that,  impelled  by  vaulting  ambi- 
tion, and  attracted  by  Lady  Emily's  alluring 
and  siren-like  glances,  he  committed  himself  to 
what  were  indeed,  in  his  case,  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  Mr.  Flew  had  been  constantly  made 
to  feel  this  distasteful  truth.  In  the  eyes  of  his 
fne-lady  wife,  every  thing  that  he  did,  said,  or 
thought  was  radically  and  irreclaimably  vulgar. 
Nay,  he  himself,  his  calling,  his  origin,  his  very 
name — (0  Shakspeare  !) — were,  to  her,  types 
and  impersonations  of  vulgarity.  She  and  his 
daughters,  two  buds  of  promise,  of  the  ripe 
years  of  twelve  and  ten,  and  whom  he  regarded 
as  vast  and  perfect  chrysolites,  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed, by  every  device  their  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest, to  reduce  him  to  something  presentable. 
Try  as  they  might,  and  as  he  might — for  he 
backed  them  manfully,  his  ignoble  nature  would 
peep  out,  and  lead  him  on  every  possible  occa- 
■ion  into  numberless  mistakes.  Thus  he  lived 
in  perpetual  constraint — a  plague  to  himself,  a 
bore  to  his  wife,  and  a  butt  for  his  children. 


Such  was  the  charming  family  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room,  when  Millicent  was  ushered 
in. 

"  Oh  !  A.  B.  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Emily,  look- 
ing up  from  a  newspaper,  as  Millicent  appear, 
ed.  "  But  have  you  come  in  black,  A.  B.  ?  I 
was  not  aware  that  people  went  to  look  for  sit- 
nations  in  mourning." 

Millicent  was  unable  to  reply  :  the  rude  allu- 
sion to  her  bereavement  aroused  feelings  too 
deep  for  expression. 

"  Probably  she  is  in  mourning  for  her  motlN 
er,  Lady  Emily,"  suggested  Mr.  Plew,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Mr.  Plew !  I  am  astonished  that  you  will 
always  interfere  with  me  in  this  way,"  answer- 
ed  Lady  Emily,  aloud.  "  Pray,  will  you  allow 
me  to  speak  to  A.  B.,  here,  or  must  we  go  intn 
another  room  ?" 

"  How  dreadful  it  is  of  you,  papa,  to  teass 
mamma  so,"  observed  the  elder  chrysolite. 

"Oh!  papa  does  get  so  vulgar,"  remarked 
chrysolite  the  second. 

Mr.  Plew  would  fain  have  defended  himself, 
but  a  glance  from  Lady  Emily  forbade ;  and, 
quailing  like  a  sparrow  under  that  hawk-like 
eye.  he  took  refuge  in  the  newspaper. 

"I  don't  allow  black  in  the  house,  A.  B."  re- 
sumed Lady  Emily ;  "  it's  disagreeable.  Your 
mother,  I  am  sure,  would  not  wish  you  to  wear 
black  for  her,  if  she  knew  it  stood  in  the  way 
of  your  obtaining  a  situation." 

"  I  will  relinquish  it  at  once,  madam,  rather 
than  it  should  be  an  obstacle  to  your  engaging 
me,"  said  Millicent. 

"  But  I — I — that  is,  do  you  wear  a  watch, 
A.  B.  ?"  asked  Lady  Emily,  as  if  she  doubted 
the  evidence  of  her  senses. 

"  Yes,  madam,  it  was  a  gift  from  the  lady  I 
am  in  mourning  for." 

"  Your  last  mistress  !  Upon  my  word  !  I 
think  she  might  have  given  you  something  more 
.suitable  to  your  station,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
make  you  a  present.  A  watch  indeed  !  But  I 
can  not  allow  any  one  here  to  wear  v,-atches, 
A.  B.,  except  the  family." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  wear  it  then,  madam, 
and  will  put  it  by  immediately." 

"  Dear  mo,  what  an  extraordinary,  what  an 
astounding  thing  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Plew,  sud- 
denly throwing  down  the  newspaper,  and  start- 
ing from  his  chair. 

"  Mr.  Plew  !"  almost  shrieked  Lady  Emily. 

"  Papa!"  cried  the  two  chrysolites. 

"  That  that  man — that  Mandevijle  Harley, 
above  every  one,"  cried  Mr.  Plew,  in  an  un- 
governable fit  of  excitement,  "  should  do  such  a 
thing — that  he  should  break  !" 

"  Break!" — from  Lady  Emily,  echoed  by  the 
chrysolites. 

"Yes,  he's  knocked  up,  failed,  ruined,"  pur- 
sued Plew,  "  and  all  through  the  Austrian  loan. 
I  thought  he'd  over-speculate  some  day,  but — 
to  break  !  Mandeville  Harley  to  break  !" 

"Mr.  Plew,  this  is  scandalous,"  cried  Lady 
Emily.  "  You  really  have  no  feeling,  no  con- 
sideration, to  shock  me  in  such  a  heartless  v/ay, 
when  you  knew  I  was  engaged  to  the  Harleys' 
rout  to-morrow.  You  have  upset  my  nerves 
for  a  week.  There,  do  not  say  any  more,  I 
beg." 

Mr.  Plew,  stunned  by  the  rebuke,  turned  for 
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succor  to  the  chrysolites,  but  though  not  pre- 
pared with  any  remark,  they  shared  their  moth- 
er's indignation,  and  looked  daggers.  He  had 
no  resource,  therefore,  but  to  plunge  again  in- 
to the  newspaper. 

Meanwhile,  Lady  Emily,  after  being  in  ago- 
nies for  a  minute,  revived,  a  vinaigrette  having 
restored  the  tone  of  her  sensitive  nerves. 

"  You  have  not  told  me,  A.  B.,  how  long  you 
were  in  your  last  place,"  she  said.  "  I  hope  it 
■was  a  considerable  period,  as  it  says  very  little 
for  people,  in  my  opinion,  when  they  can  not 
produce  a  character  of  several  years." 

"I  have  never  been  engaged  as  a  governess 
before,  madam,"  replied  Millicent ;  "  but  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  less  efficient  on  that  account. 
Sir  Charles  Webster,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
must  refer  you  for  any  inquiries  you  may  wish 
to  make  about  me,  has  known  me  nearly  three 
years.     The  lady  I  resided  with  is  dead." 

"And  pray  in  what  capacity  were  )'ou  em- 
ployed by  her,  since  you  were  not  a  govern- 
ess?" 

"  None,  madam.  Mrs.  Grantley  had  adopt- 
ed me,  and  I  lived  with  her  as  her  daughter." 
A  smirk  of  derision  stole  over  Lady  Emily's 
face.  "I  see,  A.  B.,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
pursue  our  conversation  any  further,"  she  ob- 
served. "  To  a  person  who  dresses  in  mourn- 
ing, who  wears  a  gold  watch,  who  has  never 
been  in  a  situation  before,  who  is  a  friend  of  Sir 
Charles  Webster,  and  who  has  been  brought  up 
a  lady,  though  without  the  means  of  supporting 
herself,  the  humble  situation  I  can  offer  must  be 
perfectly  out  of  the  question.  So  I  wish  you 
good  morning,  A.  B."  And  Lady  Emily  rang 
Sie  bell. 

Millicent  turned  one  plaintive  look  on  the 
haughty  and  heartless  woman  ;  and  then,  seeing 
aippeal  would  be  useless — with  her  heart  and 
bosom  swelling  painfully,  left  the  room.  Be- 
fore she  could  close  the  door  behind.  Lady 
Emily  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  to  which  the 
chrysolites  lent  their  angel  voices,  ably  second- 
ed by  Plew,  who,  however,  instead  of  ingratia- 
ting himself  by  this  proceeding,  only  got  snubbed 
for  his  pains. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

On  gaining  the  street,  Millicent  walked  on 
with  rapid  steps,  without  heeding  or  caring 
whither  she  went.  The  hope  she  had  so  dear- 
ly, so  fondly  cherished,  through  so  many  hours 
oi  agonizing  suspense,  and  on  which  her  very 
existence  seemed  to  depend,  had  failed.  What 
resource  was  left  to  her  ?  and  where  could  she 
turn  for  succor?  But  a  few  shillings  remained 
in  her  purse,  which  she  had  vainly  sought  to 
husband  so  frugally,  denying  herself,  during  the 
last  two  days,  what  were  almost  necessaries  of 
life !  In  two  days  more,  a  week's  rent  would 
be  due,  and  well  might  she  anticipate  that  no 
forbearance  would  be  extended  to  her  by  Mrs. 
Grimshaw.  But  in  the  interim — such  are  the 
straws  hope  clutches  at ! — a  letter  might  arrive 
from  Fanny.  Ah,  Fanny  !  could  she  thus  forget 
her  friend? 

Lodging-house  keepers  have  a  strange  faculty 
of  acquiring,  by  some  means  unknown,  a  pretty 
clear  insight  into  the  finances  and  position  of 


their  lodgers.  Had  Millicent  possessed  any  expe- 
rience, the  gradually  thickening  clouds  on  Mrs. 
Grimshaw's  brow,  at  no  time  particularly  radiant 
would  have  apprised  her  that  her  insolvency  was 
suspected.  Even  as  it  was,  they  aggravated 
her  discomfort,  and  caused  her  to  look  to  the 
rapidly  approaching  rent-day  with  increased 
dread. 

Sleepless  and  wretched  was  the  night  preced- 
ing, but  how  unwelcome  the  dawn  !  Still  pon- 
dering what  she  should  do,  she  suddenly  remem- 
bered having,  in  her  walk  through  the  town,  ob- 
served an  announcement  on  a  shop-door,  that 
money  was  lent  within,  and  it  struck  her  that  she 
might  be  able  to  obtain  a  small  loan,  by  repre- 
senting to  the  proprietor  how  she  was  situated. 
In  any  case,  he  might  be  disposed  to  purchase 
her  watch  and  trinkets,  no  longer  an  essential 
part  of  her  dress ;  and  as  sad  it  was  to  lose  such 
souvenirs  of  Mrs.  Grantley,  the  thought  that  they 
afforded  a  resource,  in  this  hour  of  stern  neces- 
sity, cheered  and  reassured  her. 

Her  reflections  were  interrupted,  as  she  fin- 
ished a  scanty  breakfast,  by  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Grimshaw,  who,  in  a  tone  far  from  concil- 
iatory, requested  payment  of  the  rent. 

'•  Very  well,"  replied  Millicent,  though  with 
some  confusion.  "  I  am  going  into  town  in  ths 
aiternoon,  and  will  pay  you  when  I  return." 

"  I  hope  you  understands,  ma'am,  that  I  don't 
give  any  credit,"  returned  Mrs.  Grimshaw, 
fiercely. 

"  You  shall  have  your  money  this  evening," 
said  Millicent. 

Mrs.  Grimshaw  had  a  way,  as  shown  on  a 
former  occasion,  of  firing  a  parting  shot  outsids 
the  door. 

"  If  I  don't,  out  you'll  pack,  I  can  tell  you," 
she  now  muttered,  on  reaching  the  passage ; 
"and  I'll  be  paid  out  of  your  boxes,  if  there's 
any  thing  in  'em." 

Stung  hy  her  insolence,  Millicent  would  hav<e 
proceeded  at  once  on  the  errand  she  contempla- 
ted, in  order  to  hasten  the  promised  payment ; 
but  was  withheld  by  a  hope  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  Fanny,  for  which,  ignorant  at  what  hour 
the  post  came  in,  she  waited  till  late  in  the  day. 
At  last,  she  could  delay  no  longer,  and  with  a 
heavy  heart,  now  despairing  of  any  communica- 
tion from  Fanny,  though  never  doubting  the  truth- 
fulness and  generosity  of  her  character,  she  set 
out  for  the  city. 

What  strange  fluctuations  of  hope  and  fear  fill 
the  bitter  cup  of  suspense  !  As  Millicent,  bar- 
assed  with  a  thousand  conflicting  thoughts, 
walked  slowly  on,  her  plan  for  raising  a  loan 
seemed  less  practicable  than  she  had  imagined, 
and  she  even  began  to  apprehend  that  the  an- 
nouncement on  the  shop-door,  by  which  it  had 
been  suggested,  must  be  a  mistake.  It  was  with 
trembling  steps  that  she  approached  the  shop,  but 
a  glance  at  the  door,  as  she  drew  nearer,  restored 
her  confidence.  There,  blazoned  in  gilt  letters, 
on  a  blue  ground,  the  kindly  and  cheering  words 
met  her  eye — "  Money  Lent." 

Hastily  entering,  she  found  herself  in  a  sort  of 
stall,  in  front  of  a  high  counter,  where  a  ghastly- 
looking  man,  in  bib  and  apron  of  black  calico, 
was  immediately  in  attendance. 

"  Am  I  right  in  supposing  you  lend  money, 
sir  ?"  stammered  Millicent,  greatly  embarrassed. 

"Quite  right,  ma'am,"  replied   the  pawn- 
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broker,  with  a  smile.  '•  What  is  the  article, 
ma'am?" 

Aglimmerinjr  of  the  truth  broke  on  Millicent, 
and  she  produced  her  watch  and  trinkets.  The 
pawnbroker,  taking  one  by  one,  examined  them 
attentively,  at  the  same  time  snatching  covert 
but  searching  glances  at  Millicent. 

"  I  can  let  you  have  twenty  pounds  on  these 
articles,  ma'am,"  he  said,  at  length,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  appearances. 

Twenty  pounds  !  What  a  fortune  did  it  seem 
to  the  poor,  drooping,  destitute  girl !  Gladly 
and  gratefully  she  concluded  the  contract ;  and 
securing  the  precious  pieces,  in  her  purse,  left 
the  shop. 

Impatient  to  reach  home,  she  entered  an  om- 
nibus, followed  closely  by  a  gentleman  with  black 
curly  mustaches,  wearing  a  seedy  blue  surtout, 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  very  tightly  strap- 
ped trowsers.     It  was  Spanish  Bill. 

"  They  takes  thirteen  insides  to  the  dozen 
here,  ma'am,"  he  said,  placing  himself  next 
Millicent.  "But  Jim-along-Josey,  as  Shaks- 
peare  observes.     Off  she  goes." 

And  off  the  massive  vehicle  did  go,  carrj'- 
ing  not  only  thirteen,  but  an  extra  one  on  the 
steps. 

Millicent,  jammed  in  a  corner,  found  a  very 
fidgety  neighbor  in  Spanish  Bill,  who  was  con- 
tinually twisting  himself  about ;  but  suddenly, 
after  proceeding  a  short  distance,  he  called  to 
the  conductor  to  stop,  and  jumped  out.  The 
omnibus  resumed  its  progress,  making  occasion- 
al stoppages,  and,  at  length,  arrived  at  the  point 
where  Millicent  was  to  alight.  But,  instead 
of  rising,  she  sank  back  on  her  seat,  with  a  cry 
of  despair.  Her  dress  had  been  cut  down  ;  her 
pocket  rifled ;  and  all  she  possessed  was  gone. 

In  the  confusion  that  followed  she  scarcely 
took  any  part,  standing  like  one  stupefied,  uncon- 
scious. She  answered  mechanically  the  questions 
put  to  her ;  but  what  was  their  import,  or  how 
they  bore  on  her  loss,  she  did  not  attempt  to  think. 
At  last,  the  omnibus  drove  off,  and  she  found  her- 
'self  pursuing  her  way  alone. 

On  arriving  at  Mrs.  Grimshaw's,  she  gave  a 
tremulous  knock  on  the  door,  and  it  was  opened 
by  the  worthy  hostess,  who,  however,  instead  of 
giving  admittance,  blocked  up  the  passage,  hold- 
ing the  door  in  her  hand.  Millicent's  despairing 
look  had  alarmed  her. 

"  You  must  pay  me  my  rent,  ma'am,  before 
you  comes  in,  please,"  she  said,  with  the  glare 
of  a  tigress. 

"  I  can  not  pay  you  this  moment,"  replied 
Millicent  in  frantic  accents.  "  Since  I  went  out, 
I  have  had  a  great  misfortune.  See  !  my  dress 
and  pocket  have  been  cut  open,  and  all  my  money 
stolen  ! 

"  A  pretty  story,  truly,  and  this,  too,  after  all 
the  fine  airs  as  you've  give  yourself.  But  you 
won't  impose  upon  me,  though  I  am  a  lone  widow 
with  nobody  to  stand  up  for  me.  No,  ma'am, 
your  boxes  don't  budge  from  here,  until  you've 
paid  me  my  rent." 

"  I  do  not  wish  it :  I  would  not  remove  them 
on  any  account,"  said  Millicent,  earnestly,  "and 
if  you  will  only  trust  me  a  little  time,  till  I  can 
look  around,  I  will  pay  you  with  interest." 

"  When  you  pays,  you  may  come  in,  but  not 
before,"  returned  the  obdurate  Grimshaw. — 
And  she  .slammed  the  door  in  her  face. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

It  is  night,  and  Millicent  is  in  the  streets — 
houseless,  destitute !  The  idea  is  so  terrible — 
the  change  from  affluence  to  extreme  penury  so 
sudden,  that  as  she  walks  along,  with  rapid 
though  weary  steps,  wandering  she  knows  not 
whither,  her  mind  can  scarcely  realize  the  dread 
truth.  But  too  forcibly  does  every  object  attest 
and  proclaim  it.     She  does  not  dream  ! 

It  is  growing  late,  but  multitudes  still  thread 
the  streets,  which  flare  with  ten  thousand  lights. 
What  will  it  be  when,  in  the  dead  hour  of  night, 
the  vast  thoroughfares  are  hushed  and  deserted  ? 
— when  the  poor  forlorn  girl  will  be  flitting 
through  them  alone,  or  meeting,  in  her  silent 
and  solitary  progress,  only  evil-doers,  night- 
walkers,  and  men  of  violence?  Already  the 
shops  begin  to  shut ;  the  bats  and  owls  of  socie- 
ty quit  their  hiding-holes,  and  vile  language  and 
flash  apparel,  the  livery  of  vice,  announce  to 
simplest  ears  their  abandoned  character. 

Unconsciously  Millicent  has  traversed  the  city, 
crossed  the  river,  and  reached  Kennington — th« 
Tusculum  of  city  shopocrats.  Wider  intervals 
between  lamps ;  private  houses  with  pill-boi 
gardens  ;  and  the  gradual  decrease  of  passen- 
gers, warned  her,  at  length  that  she  was  stray- 
ing from  town,  where,  with  all  its  dangers,  busy 
streets  would  at  least  afford  protection.  Hurry- 
ing back,  she  passed  through  the  gloomy  Oval, 
and  round  the  Pottery,  into  Lambeth.  Here, 
dense  and  loathsome  by-ways,  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  the  passage  of  a  cart,  wound,  like 
snakes,  round  vast  gasometers,  engine-houses, 
and  manufactories  of  fire-works,  which,  jammed 
into  one  mass,  made  the  air  black,  even  at  noon, 
with  their  virulent  breath,  at  night  spreading  itself 
as  a  fog.  The  atmosphere  seemed  balmy  in  com- 
parison, when,  at  last  emerging  from  these  slums, 
Millicent  came  out  in  the  Bridge-road.  A  mob 
was  just  streaming  out  of  Astley's,  for  a  moment 
covering  the  causeways,  and  swarming  tb» 
oyster-shops  and  taverns,  but  only  a  sprinkle  of 
people  were  on  the  Bridge.  Millicent  lingered 
to  look  on  the  dark  face  of  the  broad,  deep  Thames, 
our  fountain  and  sewer,  flowing  placidly  below. 
A  rude  grasp  on  her  arm  dispersed  the  sad.  and 
gloomy  thoughts  that  came  thickening  round 
her.  It  was  a  policeman,  who,  observing  her 
rapt  attitude,  thought  she  was  meditating  sui- 
cide, and  desired  her  to  "  move  on,"  following 
her  a  few  paces  behind  till  she  reached  Bridge- 
street.  Again  there  was  a  momentary  bustle, 
as  the  House  of  Commons,  after  a  fiery  and  pro- 
tracted debate,  poured  its  tributary  tidfe  into  the 
streets,  where,  borne  away  in  every  description 
of  vehicle,  it  was  absorbed  in  an  instant.  Only 
a  few  stragglers  loitered  on  the  broad  pavement 
of  Whitehall,  but  the  voices  of  two  tuneful  rakes, 
fresh  from  the  classic  smoke  of  the  Coal-hole  or 
the  Cider-Cellars,  could  be  heard  shouting  in 
discordant  din,  the  ^ast  words  of  the  stout  old 
glee,  "  We  won  t  po  home  till  morning."  A 
solitary  sentinel  paced  to  and  fro,  within  tlie 
closed  gates  of  the  Horse  Guards,  his  warrior 
dress  completely  shrouded  in  a  long  crimson 
cloak,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  brilliant 
pageant  of  the  mid-day.  Only  Wright's  coffee- 
shop,  that  never  failing  refuge,  vi'as  still  open 
at  Charing-Cross.  The  clock  of  St.  Martin's 
tolled  one. 
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At  length  the  mighty  city  seemed  asleep, 
though  even  now  an  occasional  passenger  hur- 
ried by,  or  a  cab  rumbled  over  the  echoing 
stones,  like  muttered  thunder.  With  increased 
dread  Millicent  found  herself  involved  in  amaze 
of  dark  and  narrow  streets,  opening  to  blind 
courts,  and  gloomy  yards,  where,  such  is  the 
reckless  security  of  misery,  even  among  thieves, 
the  crazy  doors  are  never  shut,  and  open  win- 
dows, gasping  for  the  noxious  vapors  of  mid- 
night, feebly  ventilate  rooms  peopled  like  towns. 
From  Saffron-hill,  and  its  guilty,  hideous  pur- 
lieus, fastened  like  a  leprosy  on  the  very  heart 
of  the  city,  she  escaped,  at  last,  to  Islington. 
In  passing  the  church-yard,  a  strange,  patter- 
ing, rustling  noise  broke  on  her  ear,  accompa- 
nied by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  while  consider- 
ing what  it  could  be,  she  descried  an  immense 
flock  of  sheep,  followed  by  a  drove  of  cattle, 
coming  down  the  road.  Scarcely  had  these  gone 
by,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  others,  all 
bound  to  the  same  great  market  of  Smithfield, 
where  traffic  commences  with  the  first  peep  of 
dawn.  Thus,  almost  as  the  previous  day  ex- 
pired, the  routine  of  the  great  concerns  of  com- 
merce was  resumed. 

But  again  all  was  quiet ;  and  with  sore  and 
weary  feet,  Millicent  dragged  through  HoUoway 
■wandering  on  toward  the  Archway.  Faint  and 
exhausted,  she  reached  the  excavated  approach, 
and  unable  to  proceed  further,  sat  down  on  what 
appeared  to  be  a  fallen  mile-post :  it  was  Whit- 
tington's  Stone. 

Day  was  now  coming  on,  slowly  and  softly; 
and  though  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  light, 
darkness  was  perceptibly  retiring.  Still  spec- 
tral shadows  hovered  thickly  about,  giving 
objects  a  wild  and  fantastic  appearance,  and 
Millicent,  tired  and  an  retched  as  she  was,  looked 
round  with  a  feeling  of  interest. 

The  cutting  shelved  back  on  bush  and  mead; 
and  further  on,  embosomed  in  wood,  rose  the 
Whittington  alms-houses — a  row  of  picturesque 
white  cottages,  which  Millicent,  in  the  dim 
twilight,  took  for  villas.  Seated  on  the  same 
spot,  five  centuries  before,  a  poor  beggar  boy, 
miserable  and  friendless  as  herself,  had  been 
wiled  back  to  the  infant  city  by  the  chimes  of 
Bow  bells.  What  persuasive  voice — what  potent 
Intelligence,  strong  for  good  or  evil,  would  re- 
call her  ? 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  footfall — a  slow,  sham- 
bling step,  reverberated  distinctly  by  the  hard 
road ;  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  figure  approaching, 
soon  distinguished  as  a  man.  At  first,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  passenger,  in  a  spot  so  lonely  and 
sequestered,  alarmed  her;  but  accustomed  to 
view  objects  in  the  dark,  her  quick  eye  was  re- 
assured by  a  glance  at  his  decrepit  form,  bowed 
and  contracted  chest,  and  drooping  head,  all 
betokening  one  disposed  more  for  peace  than 
violence.  As  he  came  up,  a  slight  movement 
made  him  sensible  of  her  presence,  and  he 
stopped. 

"Is  it  a  woman?"  he  murmured.  "Poor 
thine !  you  ain't  come  out  for  the  air,  like 
me,  I'll  be  bound!  Have  you  been  here  alll 
night?" 

"  No."  answered  Millicent,  falteringly,  though 
his  tone  and  words  gave  her  courage,  "  but  I 
have  been  all  night  in  the  streets,  sir.  I  have 
just  sat  down  here  to  rest  mystdf." 


The  man  moved  on,  muttering  something  to 
himself,  but  presently  turned  back. 

"  You  don't  speak  like  one  of  them  sort — like 
a  creature  as  is  lost,"  he  said.  '-Your  voice 
sounds  honest  and  good,  and  I've  got  girls  of 
my  own — maybe,  about  your  age,  young  woman, 
so  it  ain't  natural  I  should  be  hard  on  you.  But 
you're  a  young  thing  to  be  all  night  in  th« 
streets,  and  not  one  o'  the  common,  nyther. 
How  comes  that?" 

"  I  was  turned  out  of  my  lodging,  after  losing 
every  thing  I  had,"  replied  Millicent,  emotion 
almost  choking  her  utterance.  "  You  say  you 
have  daughters,"  she  continued,  after  a  pause, 
which  the  man  did  not  interrupt.  "  Oh,  sir ! 
they  may  be  able  to  tell  me  where  I  can  get 
employment — work,  however  laborious,  to  pro- 
cure me  a  shelter  at  night.  It  has  been  so  dread- 
ful— so  terrible !  another  such  a  night  would 
break  my  heart!  Oh,  sir!  will  you  take  pity 
upon  me?  will  you  help  me  ?" 

"Help  you!  How  can  I,  bein'  but  a  poor 
Spitalfields  weaver  myself?  Ah!  youmay  guess 
I  have  to  toil  hard,  when  it's  only  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  mornin',  before  it's  light,  that  I  can  find 
time  to  take  a  walk,  though  they  say  it's  a  fine 
thing  for  my  health.  But,  it's  very  true,  my 
girls  might  know  of  somethin'.  Yes,  they 
might !" — And  he  seemed  to  consider  a  moment. 
"There's  my  Tom,  who's  a  soldier,  in  the  East 
Indyees,"  he  resumed,  at  length,  in  a  low  voice 
— "who  knows?  he  might  be  lyin',  now,  poor 
lad,  like  you — or  wounded,  p'rhaps,  in  some  o' 
them  battles  as  he  writes  abont.  No !  I  won't 
see  you  lost,  if  I  can  help  it.  We'll  just  heeir 
what  my  girls  says,  if  you  like  to  come  with 
me." 

"Oh,  gladly!  gladly!"  cried  Millicent,  in 
eager  accents,  never  doubting  his  worth  and 
truthfulness. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  their  way, 
Millicent  finding  new  strength,  though  her  feet, 
all  bruised  and  blistered,  could  scarcely  bear  to 
touch  the  ground. 

Once  more  the  still  dark  streets  were  astir. 
Troops  of  men  and  women  with  huge  milk-cans, 
hurrying  from  the  great  Islington  dairy,  where 
they  had  procured  their  morning  supply,  passed 
as  they  proceeded,  dispersing  to  every  quarter. 
Steaming  cofFee-stalls  stood  at  conspicuous  cor- 
ners, arresting  the  steps  of  artisans  and  mechan- 
ics, as  they  repaired  breakfastless  to  work, 
though  not  a  few,  vitiated  by  habits  of  intem- 
perance, preferred  the  more  stimulating  com- 
pounds of  rum  and  milk,  and  foaming  purl,  now 
to  be  had  at  the  public-houses.  Millicent  and 
the  weaver,  however,  wrapped  in  sad  thoughts, 
heeded  nothing  around,  and  walking  steadily  on, 
daylight  found  them  in  Spitalfields. 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

Luke  F^ELDI^G,  the  weaver,  had  well  said 
that  his  life  was  one  of  hard  and  incessant  toil ; 
and,  to  speak  truth,  his  two  daughters,  Ruth 
and  Mary,  and  his  good  wife,  were  equally 
diligent.  But  their  joint  eff'orts,  never  abated 
cr  slackened,  could  scarcely  keep  the  fierce 
wolf,  Want,  from  their  door. 

An  archway  about  a  yard  wide,  opening  out 
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of  Brick-lane,  admitted  Millicent  and  Luke  to 
the  narrow  court  where  the  weaver's  family 
resided.  Miserable  and  squalid  it  looked,  its 
gutter  stagnant  in  the  centre,  completely  choked 
bv  accumulations  of  filth — its  windows  broken 
and  tattered,  with  wet  cloths  dangling,  banner- 
like, on  triangular  lines,  from  the  upper  stories, 
and  with  the  smoke  beaten  down  by  the  dense 
and  oppressive  atmosphere.  The  tenements 
were  let  in  floors  and  rooms,  even  to  the  cellar ; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  Millicent,  following  the 
friendly  weaver,  entered  one  of  those  crowded 
abodes  which  form  the  fruitful  nurseries  of  pesti- 
lence, harboring  more  diseases  than  Pandora's 
box. 

The  Fieldings  occupied  the  front  room  of  the 
ground  floor,  and  a  sort  of  loft  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  which,  being  Luke's  workshop,  resounded 
through  the  day  with  the  busy  loom,  and  at  night 
Eifibrded  a  sleeping  place  for  his  daughters. 

All  were  now  assembled  down  stairs,  and 
Mrs.  Fielding  and  Ruth,  a  quiet,  modest-look- 
ing girl,  actively  engaged  with  her  needle,  stood 
up  as  Millicent  entered,  imagining  from  her 
ajppearance  that  she  was  some  person  of  con- 
sideration. Mary,  the  elder  girl,  remained  seat- 
ed, winding  silk  on  a  reel,  though  she  turned  on 
the  lady  visitor  a  glance  of  dogged  suUenness, 
very  unsuited  to  her  pretty  face. 

'•  Have  you  got  a  bit  of  somethin'  for  break- 
fast, Bess?"  said  Luke  to  his  wife.  "Here's 
a  poor  thing  as  has  been  out  all  night,  and,  I 
doubt,  she'll  be  glad  of  a  bite  of  bread." 

"I  doubt  she  will,  and  so  woulda  many  more," 
answered  Mrs.  Fielding,  her  visage  undergoing 
a  sudden  change.  "I've  got  no  bread  for  fine 
madams,  or  any  such  cattle,  I  can  tell  you ;  but 
you're  such  a  one,  you'd  give  the  very  bit  out 
of  our  mouths,  you  would." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  mother,"  said  Ruth,  sooth- 
ingly. "  I'm  sure  father  didn't  mean  to  put  you 
out,  and  the  poor  lady  does  look  badly.  She 
shall  have  my  share  and  welcome,  if  you'll  give 
it  to  her." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  poor  silly,"  returned 
Mrs.  Fielding.  "  You've  got  nothin'  to  do  with 
her  sort." 

"Yes,  she  has,"  exclaimed  Mary,  who  had 
been  regarding  Millicent  unobserved,  but  now 
started  from  her  seat,  and  came  forward,  "  and 
BO  have  you,  and  so  have  all  on  us.  You'll  say 
so,  if  you  looks  at  her  face.  But  that  doesn't 
matter.  If  so  be  she's  only  poor,  every  body'U 
tramplfe  on  her,  and  the  poor'll  be  the  first  to  do  it." 

This  rebuke  silenced  Mrs.  Fielding — for  Mary, 
as  the  favorite  of  both  parents,  and  proud  and 
nngovernable  in  disposition,  was  the  ruling  spirit 
of  the  household.  Without  waiting  to  see  the 
eflfect  of  her  words  she  turned  to  a  cupboard,  and 
took  out  a  hunch  of  bread. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  presenting  it  to  Millicent, 
"I  wish  it  was  somethin'  better." 

"No  —  no,  thank  you,"  returned  Millicent, 
much  moved  at  this  touch  of  kindness.  "I  am 
not  hungry — only  tired,  so  very  tired.  Your 
father  thought,  too,  you  might  be  able  to  get 
me  some  work." 

It  was  strange  to  see  how  even  Mrs.  Fielding, 
despite  her  worldliness  and  thrift,  was  affected 
by  the  sweetness  and  softness  of  her  voice,  as 
she  uttered  this  moving  appeal.  Little  Ruth 
could  not  restrain  herself. 


"I  can  get  you  work,  if  you're  quick  at 
your  needle,"  she  said,  taking  Millicent's  hand. 
"  They  wants  some  helpers  at  our  shop,  and 
they'll  take  you  on,  I'm  sure.  Don't  cry.  miss 
— don't  cry." 

"  That's  just  right,  Ruth— just  what  I  likes  to 
see,"  remarked  old  Luke.  "You  be  two  good 
'uns,  you  and  Mary  ;  and,  as  Mary  says,  us  poor 
should  help  one  another.  For  any  thin'  we 
knows,  our  Tom  may  be  sufferin'  this  very 
moment." 

"  Our  Tom  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fielding.  "  Sit 
down,  young  woman.  Poor  as  we  be,  we  won't 
turn  you  out  o'  doors." 

Thus  Millicent  entered  the  weaver's  family. 


CHAPTER  XL VII. 

Mrs.  Lightfoot,  the  dressmaker  who  em- 
ployed Ruth  Fielding,  agreed  to  engage  Milli- 
cent, who,  as  a  very  quick  hand,  was  to  receiva 
a  weekly  remuneration  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a 
day,  in  addition  to  breakfast  and  tea,  for  which 
she  was  to  work  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four — namely,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  ten 
at  night.  On  the  following  day  Millicent  accom- 
panied Ruth  to  the  shop. 

The  little  square,  underground  room,  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  where  the  work-people  were 
packed,  stifling  each  other  with  their  confined 
breath,  reminded  the  poor  girl  of  her  early  day* 
in  the  coal-pit.  only  that,  with  all  its  miseries, 
they  still  had  light.  Yet  in  this  hotbed — this 
hole  of  Calcutta — she  was  to  pass  fifteen  dreary, 
toiling,  wearisome  hours,  scarcely  interrupted 
by  the  so-called  meals  of  breakfast  and  tea, 
which,  when  brought  in,  proved  to  bo  a  single 
cup  of  slop  for  each  person,  and  one  thin  slice  of 
bread,  scraped  over  with  a  buttery  knife.  On 
such  fare  they  had  to  sustain  the  agony  of  that 
day-and-a-half  of  labor ! 

What  a  relief — what  a  joy,  was  the  long-de- 
ferred moment  of  breaking  up  !  Millicent  was 
like  a  new  creature,  when,  reaching  the  street, 
hand  in  hand  with  Ruth,  she  felt  the  night  breeze 
on  her  burning  cheek.  Even  hunger  and  thirst 
were  forgotten  in  that  sweet,  delicious  draught 
of  air. 

On  arriving  home,  they  found  Mrs.  Fielding 
busy  by  candlelight,  stitching  cuffs,  an  employ- 
ment with  which  she  adroitly  contrived  to  fill  up 
time,  and  which,  as  she  was  a  good  needlewo- 
man, and  worked  about  four  hours  every  day, 
enabled  her  to  add  about  sixpence  a  week  to  the 
general  income.  Poor  Luke,  who  had  just  left 
off  work,  was  huddled  in  a  chair  in  one  corner, 
looking  the  picture  of  exhaustion  and  misery. 

"  Ah  !  my  dears  !  I'm  glad  you're  come," 
cried  Mrs.  Fielding,  as  the  two  girls  entered. 
"Me  and  father  be  uncommon  dull  to-night, 
and  it's  a  comfort  to  see  your  faces.  There,  sit 
down,  do." 

A  kiss  on  her  mother's  brow,  was  Ruth's  re- 
ply, and  then,  without  speaking,  she  crossed 
over  to  her  father,  and  gave  the  same  salute  to 
him. 

"Is  Mary  out  again?"  Ruth  then  said,  in 
what  seemed  a  sad  voice. 

"Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Fielding,  "she's  been 
hai-d  at  the  reel  all  day,  poor  girl,  and  tired  she 
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were :  so  she  says,  when  father  and  her  had 
their  bit  o'  supper  ;  '  Mother,'  says  she,  '  I'll  just 
step  out  an  hour  with  Will  Kingston.  My  heart's 
broke,'  says  she,  'with  so  much  work,  and  Will 
is  goin'  to  take  me  to  the  Penny  Theaytur.' 
And  I  bid  her  go,  poor  thing  !" 

A  pause  followed  these  words,  only  broken  by 
a  half-suppressed  sigh  from  Luke,  while  Milli- 
cent  and  RuA,  equally  grieved  at  Mary's  ab- 
sence, ate  t^feir  frugal  supper  of  bread  in  silence. 
Ruth  handaji  her  friend  a  cup  of  water,  but  it 
emitted  sudl  a.foul  stench  that,  thirsty  as  she 
was,  Millicent  could  not  drink.  After  a  time 
they  bade  the  old  couple  good-night,  and  re- 
paired to  the  attic. 

"  Now  I've  got  a  little  job  of  my  own  to  do," 
said  Ruth,  on  reaching  their  miserable  sleep- 
ing-place, and  sinking  into  a  chair  as  she  spoke. 
"It's  the  body  of  a  gown  I've  took  in  to  make, 
and  I'm  to  have  a  shilling  for  it.  I  must  finish 
it  to-night,  but  you  can  go  to  bed,  you  know, 
MilHcent." 

"  No,  I  will  sit  and  help  you." 
"You  can't,  I'm  sure.     You  ain't  used  to  it, 
like  me.     I  wonders  how  you've  kept  on  as  you 
have." 

"  Oh,  I  am  stronger  than  you  think,  and  a 
great  deal  stronger  than  you  are.  If  I  went  to 
bed,  I  could  not  sleep,  knowing  you  were  at 
work;  and  a  little  water  just  to  wash  my  face, 
will  freshen  me  up  wonderfully." 

"  There's  what  you  used  this  morning,  then, 
in  the  bowl.  I  put  it  by  carefully,  behind  the 
loom." 

"But  is  there  no  clean  water,  dear  Ruth?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  that  would  be  nice  indeed,  if  we 
aould  get  it,  but  it's  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
pool,  and  so  awkward,  too,  to  get  it  up.  Besides, 
there's  the  precious  time  wasted  in  goin'  for  it ; 
but  Mary  goes  every  other  day,  and  gets  two 
buckets." 

"  Then  let  us  commence  our  sewing,  dear,  or 
you  will  not  get  the  body  finished  to-night." 

But  their  busy  needles  were  soon  as  active 
ajid  quick  as  if  set  to  work  for  the  first  time, 
though  drooping  frames,  and  pale,  languid  faces, 
evinctd  too  plainly  their  excessive  weariness. 

"I  wonder  if  them  ladies  as  we  made  the 
grand  dresses  for  to-day,  for  the  West-end  shop, 
ever  thinks  of  such  poor  creatures  as  us,"  said 
Ruth,  suddenly,  after  a  long  pause.  "I  doubt, 
they  don't  mind  much  what  our  Saviour  says, 
'It's  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
af  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.' " 

"I  hope  they  do,"  answered  Millicent.  "There 
are  rich  people  very  pious  and  benevolent,  but 
there  is  so  muoh  distress,  you  know,  Ruth,  they 
can't  relieve  it  all." 

"  No ;  but  Mary  says  if  every  rich  man  was 
to  do  what  good  he  can,  the  poor  would  have  a 
better  wage.  I  don't  know  as  to  that ;  but  it's 
certain  there's  some  of  'era  good,  as  you  says ; 
and  I  needn't  go  further  than  the  people  as  have 
built  the  new  church  here.  They  calls  'em 
black  sheep,  and  other  sort  o'  names,  but  they've 
c»me  to  preach  to  the  poor,  and  I  love  'em  for 
it." 

"  You  go  to  church,  then,  do  you,  dear  Ruth?" 

"Oh,  yes!  I  used  to  go  to  the  Methodisses  be- 
fore it  were  built ;  but  now,  in  the  Sunday  even- 
ia'j  if  I  can  only  get  done  in  time,  I  always  goes 


into  the  new  church.  It's  beautiful  to  hear  'em. 
Yes,  beautiful !"  continued  the  poor  girl,  resting 
her  tired  hand  on  her  lap,  and  looking  upward — 
"  beautiful  to  hear  of  our  Father  in  Heaven,  who 
watches  over  the  poor,  and  feeds  and  protects  us^ 
and  though  He  lets  us  suffer  a  bit  in  this  world, 
the  clergyman  says  He's  got  a  .ome  for  us  in 
His  own  Kingdom,  where  we  shall  be  happy. 
How  pleasant  it  would  be  to  die,  and  go  to  Him, 
only  it  would  be  leaving  them  as  we  love  so."  • 

"You  must  not  say  that,  dear  Ruth.  It  ia 
only  by  submitting  to  the  Almighty's  will,  what 
ever  it  may  be,  that  we  can  hope  to  obtain  hia 
rewards.  It  does  not  follow,  because  we  are 
poor,  and  subjected  to  hardships  and  privations, 
for  the  few  brief  years  spent  on  earth,  that  wa 
are  to  enjoy  a  future  of  perfect  bliss.  You  know 
we  must  be  patient,  obedient,  dutiful,  dear  Ruth, 
and  you  are  all  these.  The  trial  is  a  hard  ona 
— harder  for  you,  perhaps,  with  your  weakly 
health,  than  for  me,  but  He  who  has  even  num- 
bered the  hairs  of  our  head,  will  try  none  of  us 
above  our  strength." 

"  No,  no !  I  ain't  afraid  He  would.  But 
there's  one  thing,  Millicent" — and  her  voice 
sank  and  trembled — "  one  thing  I  am  afraid  on. 
It's  about  my  eyes :  I  hope  I  may  be  spared 
my  sight." 

What  could  Millicent  say,  when  her  own  eyes, 
fresh  at  the  work  as  they  were,  began  to  dim, 
making  the  delicate,  tiny  stitches  run  into  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  life  and  motion  ?  She  re- 
mained silent ;  and  Ruth,  completely  worn  out, 
saddened,  and  now  become  pensive,  did  not  care 
to  say  any  thing  further.  When  Millicent  next 
looked  up,  her  head  had  sank  on  her  bosom ; 
and  with  needle  and  work  still  in  her  hand — 
with  thread  half  drawn  through  the  seam,  which 
was  almost  falling  from  her  lap,  the  poor  semp- 
stress was  asleep. 

A  long  interval  elapsed,  and  Millicent  had 
finiAed  the  dress,  just  as  her  aching  wrist  could 
hold  up  no  longer.  At  this  moment  she  heard 
a  subdued  step  on  the  landing,  and  Mary  en- 
tered. 

Her  face  was  flushed  and  heated,  and  an  un- 
natural light  shone  in  her  eyes,  which,  as  they 
met  Millieent's,  flashed  under  her  darkly-clouded 
brow  like  lightning. 

"  Still  at  work — night  and  day  at  work !" 
she  cried.  "And  poor  Ruth!  she  looks  just 
like  a  corpse." 

"  I  let  her  stay  where  she  was,"  replied  Mil- 
licent, apologetically,  "  because  I  knew,  if  I 
woke  her  to  lie  down,  she  vs^ould  insist  on  re-, 
suming  work.  But  it  is  done  now,  and  I  will 
get  her  to  bed." 

But  Ruth's  light  sleep,  the  mere  lull  of  fatigue, 
was  already  disturbed  by  their  voices. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  kindly,"  she  said, 
kissing  Millieent's  hand.  "  How  good  of  you 
to  help  me,  when  so  tired  yourself.  Dear  Mary, 
ain't  you  very  late  ?" 

'•  Yes,  it's  one  o'clock." 

"  Then  let  us  say  prayers,  and  go  to  bed." 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  say  prayers  any  more.  Why 
should  I  ?     I  gets  no  good  by  iti' 

"  Oh,  Mary  !  don't  talk  so — it's  wicked.  If 
you'd  only  pray,  dear,  it  would  console  you. 
You'd  find  as  even  us  have  a  good  deal  to  ba 
thankful  for,  and  there  was  never  truer  words 
than  them  in  the  Psalm — '  how  joyful  a  thing  it 
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is  to  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.'  I  was  pinhig 
myself  just  now,  but  Millicent  kindly  told  me 
how  wrong  it  were;  and  I  hope  I  shan't  ever 
murmur  again." 

"  I  wish  you  and  Millicent  'ud  mind  your  own 
business,  and  leave  me  alone,"  returned  Mary, 
petulantly. 

.But  before  many  minutes  had  elapsed,  those 
sharp  and  hasty  words  were  bitterly  repented ; 
and  when  Millicent  and  Ruth  laid  down  by  her 
side,  Mary's  eyes  were  bathed  in  tears. 


CHAPTER  XL VIII. 

A  FEW  days  at  Mrs.  Lightfoot's  acclimated 
Millicent  to  the  close  and  pestilential  work- 
ehop.  But  this  was  followed  by  the  natural  and 
tisual  consequences;  and  the  foul  atmosphere, 
cjombined  with  incessant  toil,  confinement,  and 
bad  and  insufficient  diet,  stole  the  soft,  rich 
bloom  from  her  cheek,  dimmed  the  lustre  of 
her  eye,  wasted  her  lovely  form,  and  broke  and 
bowed  down  her  once  cheerful  spirit.  Only 
her  noble,  immutable  endurance  remained  xm- 
Khaken. 

In  this  deplorable  situation,  she  learned  acci- 
dentally, on  taking  some  work  to  a  bazaar,  that 
she  could  procure  employment  as  a  maker  of 
wax-flowers,  an  art  she  had  acquired  for  amuse- 
ment ;  and,  conferring  with  Ruth,  the  few  shil- 
lings required  for  materials  and  implements 
were  raised  at  a  pawnbroker's,  and  she  com- 
menced operations  forthwith.  She  was  now 
able,  by  working  the  same  number  of  hours  as 
before,  to  earn  between  five  and  six  shillings  a 
week ;  and  had  the  additional  advantage  of  ex- 
changing Mrs.  Lightfoot's  workshop  for  that  of 
Luke,  where,  confined  as  it  was,  the  air  was 
not  absolutely  poison.  , 

Thus  things  continued  for  a  little  time,  when 
one  of  those  periodical  suspensions  of  trade  so 
frequent  in  the  unhappy  region  of  Spitalfields, 
and  productive  of  such  disastrous  and  fatal 
effects,  threw  both  Luke  and  Mary  out  of  work. 
The  whole  family  were  now  dependent  on  Mil- 
licent and  Ruth,  whose  united  wages,  swelled 
by  the  trifling  sum  earned  by  Mrs.  Fielding, 
amounted  to  scarcely  seven  shillings  weekly. 
On  that  scant  income  five  persons  were  to 
subsist,  after  paying  nearly  half  for  rent. 

Millicent  bore  up  bravely.  Such  hearts  as 
hers  are  made  to  struggle,  to  suffer,  and  to 
show  in  suffering  their  innate,  their  marvelous 
goodness.  And  when  the  erring  and  feeble 
creature,  at  best  imperfect,  offers  such  a  beau- 
tiful example,  can  we  ask  a  more  convincing 
testimony  to  the  supreme  beneficence  of  the 
Creator?  Of  a  verity,  every  affliction  flesh  is 
heir  to,  purposeless  and  crude  though  it  seem, 
has  its  appointed  mission  ! 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  hard  to  endure  as 
the  keen,  excruciating  pangs  of  hunger ;  yet  it 
is  strange  how  little  food  the  human  frame, 
with  all  its  wondrous  and  complicated  mechan- 
ism, can  contrive  to  exist  on.  How  Millicent 
and  the  Fieldings  lived  was  a  mystery  to  them- 
selves !  A  few  green  onions,  a  stump  of  cab- 
bage, picked  up  from  a  green-grocer's  waste,  and 
a  slice  of  bread — or,  perhaps,  two  or  three  rad- 
isliee,  and  some  nettles,  was  their  fare  for  weeks ; 


and  worse  than  all,  they  were  unable  to  procure 
fresh,  drinkable  water ! 

One  morning,  after  a  brief  and  troubled  sleep, 
Millicent  rose  with  the  light,  determined  to  go 
herself  to  the  pool,  and  procure  an  extra  supply. 
Though  instructed  by  Mary,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty she  made  out  the  way ;  but,  at  last,  after 
traversing  a  labyrinth  of  crooked  courts  and  pas- 
sages, she  arrived  at  a  crazy  wooden  stair,  de- 
scending to  a  stream  filthy  beyond  description. 

A  drain  for  the  miserable  dwellings  piled  each 
side  on  its  brink,  it  was  further  polluted  by  the 
most  abominable  refuse,  including  the  putrid 
carcases  of  dead  cats,  festering  and  fermenting 
in  the  rising  sun.  Millicent  turned  from  it  in 
loathing,  but  next  rhoment  stepped  back  again. 
Where  else  could  she  allay  her  burning  thirst? 

Her  pitcher  filled,  Millicent  was  leaving  the 
fruitful  plague-stream,  when  a  figure  appeared 
above,  hovering  over  the  stair,  who  might  hava 
been  taken  for  its  tutelary  genius.  Matted  hair, 
a  wild  and  haggard  look,  and  his  gaunt,  meagro 
form,  the  impersonation  of  famine,  too  clearly 
denoted  one  of  the  distressed  weavers';  but  it 
was  not  in  this  humble  and  worldly  light  that 
he  viewed  himself.  A  scroll  on  his  hat  was  in- 
scribed, in  large  letters,  with  the  word  "  JUDG- 
MENT;" and  he  held  up  a  staff,  surmounted 
by  a  placard,  which,  in  accordance  with  th» 
blazon  on  his  hat,  bore  this  wrathful  announce- 
ment— 

"The  city  has  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance, AND  GIVEN  OVER  TO   SWIFT  DESTRUTION. 

"Behold,  the  Plague!  the  Plague!" 

With  a  feeling  of  irrepressible  dread,  Milli- 
cent hurried  past  the  pseudo-Jonah,  and  up 
the  court,  never  looking  behind  till  she  reached 
home.  There,  her  thoughts  were  soon  engross- 
ed by  a  new  incident. 

She  was  at  work  in  the  loft,  where  the  un- 
wieldy loom  now  stood  idle,  when  she  was  dis- 
turbed by  an  unusual  noise  below ;  and  hasten- 
ing down-stairs,  found  Mrs.  Fielding  sobbing 
and  crying,  Luke  with  his  face  buried  in  hw 
hands,  in  mute  despair ;  and  Mary,  who  had 
latterly  been  every  day  more  and  more  willful, 
and  seemingly  quite  indifferent  to  every  thing 
around,  for  the  moment  touched  by  the  deep 
grief  of  her  parents. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  cried  Millicent.  with 
an  exclamation  of  sympathy.  "  Mary,  tell  me — 
pray  tell  me !" 

"  I  can't  without  cursin' — without  wishin'  as 
I'd  never  been  born,  and  that  none  of  us  had," 
answered  Mary.  "  What  did  we  come  into  the 
world  for,  if  we're  never  to  know  nothin'  but 
misery — ever  and  ever  misery  ?" 

"  Hush  !  hush,  Mary  !"  said  Millicent,  sooth- 
ingly.    "We  must  not  be  so  impatient." 

"  She  says  what's  true,  however,"  cried  Mr8. 
Fielding,  "and  it's  enough  to  make  the  stones 
speak ;  but  the  poor,  I  know,  has  got  no  right 
to.  No !  and  it's  all  one  to  father  there,  who'll 
keep  on  the  same  way,  doin'  people  turns,  no 
matter  what  comes  of  his  own  family.  But  1 
wonder  who'll  do  a  turn  for  us  now ! — ay,  that's 
it,  who'll  lend  us  a  hand?" 

"Don't  blame  father,"  interposed  Mary.  "He 
ain't  got  the  heart  to  deny  any  one,  and  how 
could  he  know  he'd  be  betrayed  ?" 

"  I  haven't  been,  Mary,  dear,"  said  Luke, 
meekly.     "Poor  George  has  been  out  o'  woik 
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nigh  on  a  month,  and  now  he's  ill  a-bed  :  so  he 
can't  help  it.  You  should  ha'  seen  him  when  I 
told  him  of  it — how  he  took  on,  cryin'  like  any 
child,  poor  fellow !  It  made  my  heart  ache, 
though  I  was  in  such  trouble  myself." 

"1  wish  it  had  ached  for  your  own,  instead  of 
for  other  people,"  said  Mrs.  Fielding.  "Well, 
well,  I  know  it  do  now,  and  I  won't  say  any 
more.  Only  to  think  of  your  bein'  sent  to  pris- 
on !  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!" — And  she  burst 
into  a  new  passion  of  grief. 

Conversing  a  few  moments  apart,  Millicent 
learnt  from  Mary  what  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
distressing  scene,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
Luke,  with  characteristic  good-nature,  had  be- 
come security  for  a  sovereign  lent  to  an  old  fel- 
low-craftsman,  named  George  Smithers,  by  one 
of  the  infamous  small-loan  societies.  The  loan 
was  to  be  repaid,  with  an  enormous  though 
legalized  interest,  in  weekly  installments,  but 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  employment,  Smithers 
had  for  several  weeks  been  unable  to  make  the 
•tipulated  payments,  and  proceedings  had  been 
commenced  in  the  Palace  Court  against  Luke, 
as  the  responsible  surety.  The  case  was  to  come 
on  that  morning,  and  their  only  hope  was  in  the 
mercy  and  forbearance  of  the  judge. 

At  length,  Luke  rose,  and  set  off  for  the  court, 
though  his  poor,  worn,  timid  spirit,  enfeebled 
by  want  and  nervous  depression,  shrank  from  the 
trying  task  imposed  on  him.  His  return  was 
awaited  by  Millicent  and  Mrs.  Fielding  with  in- 
tense anxiety,  and,  after  a  time,  even  Mary, 
though  she  had  relapsed  into  her  customary  sul- 
lenness,  grew  restless,  and  turned  uneasy  glances 
on  the  door.  At  last  it  opened,  and  Luke  en- 
tered, but  so  pale,  so  haggard,  so  completely 
bowed  down  and  crushed,  that  it  needed  not  to 
tell  how  he  had  sped,  and,  repressing  their  feel- 
ings, all  flew  forward  to  help  him. 

'•Father,  don't  take  on  so,"  said  Marv,  throw- 
ing her  arm  round  his  neck.  "  They  can't  kill 
you.     They  won't  be  let  to  do  that." 

"  They  sha'n't  do  any  thing  to  him,"  cried 
Mrs.  Fielding.  "Cheer  up,  old  man.  Afore 
they  shall  touch  you.  we'll  sell  every  thing  as 
we've  got,  and  that'll  nigh  on  raise  the  money, 
if  it  don't  all  out." 

"  You  don't  know  what  it  is,"  replied  Luke, 
in  failing  accents.  "  They've  run  up  thirty 
shillings  law  expenses — thirty  shillings!  and 
now  they've  took  out  a  judgment  as  they  calls 
it,  and  they're  goin'  to  put  a  distress  in.  Oh! 
mother  !  girls  !  what  will  become  of  us?" 

There  was  little  time  to  consider,  for  as  he 
ceased  speaking  the  door  opened,  admitting  two 
men,  in  extremely  shabby  suits  of  black,  who, 
stepping  up  to  Luke,  served  the  execution. 


CHAPTER  XLTX. 

When  Ruth  returned  home  that  night — sick, 
famished,  and  worn  to  a  shadow,  she  found  it  a 
refuge  no  longer.  Mary  had  gone  out,  but  her 
afflicted  and  sorrowing  parents  were  not  left 
comfortless,  and  Millicent,  with  her  sweet  voice, 
and  healing  words,  tried  to  soften  their  anguish, 
and  now  gave  new  courage  to  Ruth.  But  where 
was  the  mysterious  power  that  could  give  her 
new  strength,  new  life  ? 


For  a  long  time  Mrs.  Fielding  would  speak 
of  nothing  but  their  troubles  and  the  hopeless 
prospect  before  them ;  but  by  degrees,  soothed 
and  consoled  by  Millicent,  she  wandered  to  other 
topics,  taking  especial  comfort  in  speaking  of 
her  son. 

"A  fine  brave  lad  he  is,  though  I  says  it  as 
shouldn't,"  she  observed,  "Ah!  there  was  many 
a  wet  eye,  hereabout,  when  it  were  know'd  he'd 
listed,  but  nothin'  Would  sarve  him  but  to  go  a 
soadgerin' — Poor  Tom  !  poor,  dear  Tom  !  what 
would  I  give  to  see  his  dear,  handsome  fac« 
again !" 

"  So  you  will  see  it,  dear  mother,"  said  Ruth, 
pressing  her  hand.  "He'll  come  back.  I'm 
sure  he  won't  forget  us  !" 

"  Forget  us  !  No,  no !  my  boy,  my  Tom,  if  bo 
was  away  all  his  life,  'ud  always  remember 
home." 

"  1  can't  help  bein'  glad,"  observed  Luke — 
for  though  his  voice  was  broken  with  suppressed 
sobs,  he  could  not  refrain  from  speaking  of  his 
only  and  so  well-loved  son :  "I  can't  help  bein' 
glad  as  Tom  ain't  here  to  see  our  misery.  And 
yet,  sometimes,  when  I  hears  o'  them  great  bat- 
tles, and  specially  that  last  one,  as  Tom  wrota 
us  word  he  was  goin'  to,  I  wishes  he  was  once 
at  home  again — that  I  do." 

"Was  that  the  last  battle  of  all?"  asked  Milli- 
cent, anxious  to  give  a  turn  to  the  poor  weaver'r 
thoughts. 

"I  believe  it  were,"  replied  Luke,  "though 
they  has  battles  there  wonderful  often,  and  maybe 
there's  been  another  afore  this.  Howsomever, 
it's  the  last  as  I've  heard  on." 

"  Then  it  was  the  great  battle  with  the  Sikhs, 
that  happened  about  a  year  ago." 

"  Yes,  and  we  ain't  had  a  line  from  Tom 
since,"  observed  Mrs.  Fielding.  "  Only,  there's 
one  good  thing,  we  found  out  he  wasn't  killed. 
Bless  my  boy  ! — if  I  could  see  his  dear,  dear 
face  once  more  !" 

There  was  a  slight  noise  at  the  door,  as  of 
some  one  trying  to  raise  the  latch,  and  presently 
it  was  pushed  open,  and  they  were  all  startled 
to  see  a  man  in  the  garb  of  a  soldier.  For  a 
moment  he  stood  motionless  on  the  threshold, 
regarding  them  in  silence ;  and  then  it  was  that, 
aided  by  the  flickering  rushlight,  they  saw  that 
his  form  was  bent  with  suflering,  that  one  sleeve 
of  his  faded  coat  hung  armless  at  his  side,  and 
that  his  swarthed  face,  his  crippled  frame,  his 
lank  palsied  limbs,  showed  only  the  wreck  of  a 
man. 

A  sharp  cry  broke  from  Mrs.  Fielding,  and 
she  flew  to  the  door,  clasping  the  soldier  in  her 
arms. 

"  Tom !  my  own  Tom  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
burst  of  uncontrollable  anguish. 

"  Bless  you,  mother  ! — bless  you  !  I  thought 
as  you  wouldn't  know  me,"  replied  the  soldier. 
"There,  don't  cry,  old  woman — cheer  up  I  that's 
it!  that's  it!  And  father,  too!  and  Ruth" — and 
he  kissed  them  both,  as  they  pressed  round  him. 
— "  But  that  ain't  our  Mary  !" 

"No,  it's  a  friend — a  kind  friend,  dear  Tom," 
said  Ruth — for  neither  her  father  nor  mother 
could  speak. 

"Then,  bless  her,  too,"  said  Tom,  shaking 

Millicent's  hand.     "And  now  don't  let's  have 

any  more  cryin',  mother — no,  no !  sit  down,  and 

j  you'll  come-to   presently.     Now,   father,   you 
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haven't  said  a  word  to  me.  Come,  tell  me  how 
you  all  are,  and  what's  doin',  and  every  thing, 
Uiough  I'm  afraid,  now  I've  lost  my  arm,  I've 
oome  back  to  be  a  burden  on  you?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  lad,"  exclaimed  the  sobbing  voice 
of  Luke,  while  Mrs.  Fielding,  in  an  excess  of 
emotion,  clasped  his  war-worn  frame  with  her 
arms,  "  Not  a  bit,  Tom,  my  boy  !  Please  God  ! 
the  times'll  mend,  and  you  won't  press  us  at  all, 
Tom,  dear!" — Yet  as  he  thought  of  the  execu- 
tion in  the  house,  and  of  the  broker's  man  up- 
stairs, while  they  had  scarcely  tasted  food  the 
whole  day,  poor  Luke  could  not  repress  a  groan. 
— "But  your  arm,  Tom!  that  do  grieve  me — 
your  poor  arm,  my  dear,  dear  boy." 

"  Oh  !  Tom  !  how  did  you  come  to  lose  it?" 
said  Ruth,  kissing  the  maimed  limb. 

"  Why,  it's  no  use  makin'  a  fuss  about  it  now, 
and  grievin'  for  what's  gone,  but  it  was  in  that 
last  battle  with  the  Sikhs.  It  was  night,  d'ye 
see,  after  a  long  march,  that  we  came  on  the 
ground,  and  not  one  of  us  but  was  fagged  out. 
(  don't  know  howl  stood  it  myself,  and  you  may 
think  how  bad  we  was  off,  when,  officers  and 
men  together,  we  couldn't  muster  a  canteen  o' 
liquor  or  a  bite  o'  bread  in  the  whole  regiment." 
"Poor  things!"  murmured  Mrs.  Fielding. 
"  But  you  ain't  told  us  yet  how  it  happened, 
Tom,"  said  Luke,  breathlessly. 

"Well,  we'd  just  laid  down  for  the  night, 
father,  thinkin'  of  what  was  before  us,  and  maybe 
of  them  at  home,  when  pop  went  a  cannon,  and, 
before  you  could  say  Jack,  the  general,  that's 
old  Lord  Gough,  prances  up  on  his  horse, 
and,  says  he,  '  Forty-third,  there  they  are  :  fix 
bay'nets,  and  give  the  rascals  a  prickin','  says 
he.  So,  with  that,  we  sets  up  a  hurrah,  and 
dashed  into  the  jungle." 

"Dear,  dear!  and  all  of  you  so  tired!"  said 
Mrs.  Fielding. 

"  It  didn't  matter  for  that;  for  most  on  us  was 
soon  asleep,  though  it  was  never  to  wake.  In 
a  minute  the  jungle  was  as  if  it  was  on  fire.  A 
hundred  cannons  all  blazed  out  on  us,  and  the 
yellin',  the  shoutin',  the  firin,'  the  smoke,  the 
ilyin'  cavalry,  and  the  drums  and  bugles  playin', 
«o  as  you  couldn't  hear  the  word  o'  command, 
stunned  and  staggered  you,  just  as  if  you  was 
drunk.  The  dead  was  as  thick  as  peas,  so  as 
some  was  actually  standin'  up  on  their  feet, 
only  just  leanin'  back  a  bit,  against  a  reg'lar 
heap.  I  think  there  was  about  a  dozen  Sikhs 
on  me  at  once,  and  though  I  managed  to  stick 
my  bay'net  into  a  couple  on  'em,  they  didn't 
stand  tor  trifles,  but  one  fellow  behind  lifts  up 
his  sabre  and  had  my  arm  off  chop,  as  clean  as 
a  whistle.  Then  I  fell  down,  and  the  horses 
came  on  like  thunder,  gallopin'  over  me,  and  I 
didn't  see  any  more.  You'll  hardly  believe  it, 
but  I  feels  the  horses'  hoofs,  like,  tramplin'  on 
me  now." 

"  And  you're  faint,  Tom — you're  hungr)',  lad, 
1  doubt,"  said  Luke,  with  a  wistful,  pained  look 
at  Mrs.  Fielding. 

"  And  you  ain't  got  much  in  the  store,  I  know, 
father,"  answered  Tom.  "No,  you'd  have  had 
it  out  before  this,  if  you  had.  But  I  ought  to 
tell  you  they  didn't  turn  me  off  penniless.  When 
I  was  discharged,  considerin'  I'd  had  four  years' 
service,  and  lost  my  arm  and  health,  they  gave 
me  a  gratuity,  as  they  calls  it,  of  three  months' 
pftf,  and  though  it's  dwindled  down  somehow, 


the  stock  ain't  ou^  yet."  And  drawmg  a  little 
soiled  bag  from  within  his  coat,  he  produced  two 
sovereigns  and  a  shilling  —  a  reward  for  four 
years'  service  amidst  pestilence  and  war,  which 
had  cost  him  youth,  health,  and  his  good  right 
arm,  disabling  him  for  life  from  any  employment 
— a  reward,  be  it  well  remembered,  worthy 
of  the  good  feelings  of  imperial  England,  that 
mighty,  opulent,  and  generous  countrv. 

"It's  blood  money,"  cried  Mrs.  Fielding.  "I 
won't  touch  it — not  a  penny  on  it !" 

"But  we  must  get  him  somethin'  to  eat,"  said 
Luke,  with  a  despairing  look. 

"Yes,  and  poor  Ruth,  too,"  said  Millicent, 
gently  interposing.  "  See,  she  is  so  ill.  She 
can  scarcely  hold  up  her  head." 

"Kindly  said,  friend,"  observed  Tom,  "and 
if  we  never  has  a  bit  again,  we'll  be  a  little 
comfortable  to-night :  so  go,  like  a  good  lass,  and 
get  somethin'  in.  There,  pluck  up,  Ruth.  But, 
good  Lord!  what  is  this?     Ruth!  Ruth!" 

The  poor  girl,  after  contriving  for  some  time 
to  remain  unnoticed,  had  fallen  helpless  on  his 
shoulder;  and  while  her  wan  skeleton  fingers 
pressed  convulsively  against  her  cramped  boily, 
her  face  quivered,  her  eyes  seemed  to  start  from 
their  sockets,  and  her  complexion  grew  perfectly 
livid. 

"Run  for  some  brandy!"  cried  Tom,  placing 
a  sovereign  in  Millicent's  hand.  "  She  has  got 
the  chol'ra." 


CHAPTER  L. 

It  is  curious  that  things  which  startle  and 
appall  us  in  the  imaginative  pages  of  De  Foe, 
when  passing  under  our  own  eyes  in  London,  in 
the  autumn  of  1848,  scarcely  attracted  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  Yet  all  the  usual  forerunners 
of  a  general  pestilence  preceded  this  visitation 
of  the  cholera ;  and  its  deadly  march  through 
the  various  countries  of  Europe,  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  to  Paris,  told  what  we  must  expect  from 
its  ravages.  It  was  announced  in  awful  tones 
from  the  pulpit,  warning  us  that  men  are  even 
"as  a  sleep,  and  fade  away  suddenly  like  the 
grass,"  frenzied  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  the 
avant-couriers  of  such  afflictive  epochs,  pro- 
claimed it  in  the  busiest  streets,  to  gaping  and 
often  mocking  crowds,  who  would  not  see  their 
danger;  and,  finally,  medical  manifestoes  on  its 
symptoms  and  treatment  were  paraded  to  the 
public  eye  in  every  corner.  Still,  it  fell  upon 
us,  at  last,  like  a  thunderbolt. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  one,  at  least, 
of  the  alarming  indications  abroad  had  not  escaped 
Millicent,  though  incessant  occupation  secluded 
her  from  what  was  passing  around ;  and  it  will 
not  be  thought  strange  that  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  malignant  disease  under  the  very 
roof  that  sheltered  her,  striking  down  her  com- 
panion and  bed-fellow,  without  warning,  without 
even  the  slightest  premonitory  symptom,  seemed 
to  her  like  a  realization  of  the  crazy  weaver's 
prophecy.  In  the  desperate  extremity  to  which 
she  was  reduced,  this  impression,  holding  out  a 
prospect  so  terrible,  awakened  no  apprehension 
for  herself;  but  the  thought  of  what  might  hap. 
pen  to  her  desolate  and  helpless  f/iends,  occa- 
sioned her  the  most  poignant  and  bitter  dis- 
tress. 
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On  returning  with  the  brandy,  she  found  Ruth 
■writhinj^  in  the  pangs  and  agonies  of  that  fearful 
disease,  a  spectacle  that  made  the  blood  curdle ; 
and,  hearing  that  she  could  be  of  no  assistance, 
went  in  search  of  Mary,  whom  a  young  mechanic 
next  door,  professing  a  warm  attachment  lor  her, 
had,  in  her  desire  to  avoid  the  sight  of  so  much 
misery  at  home,  too  easily  induced  to  accompany 
him  to  a  place  of  amusement,  where,  by  a  si  retch 
of  the  statute,  music  and  dancing  were  kept  up 
till  a  late  hour. 

Zoar  Chapel,  in  the  midst  of  this  plain  of  Go- 
morrah, was  originally  an  Independent  meeting- 
house, but,  the  congregation  iailing,  had  been 
converted  by  its  late  pastor  into  the  more  profit- 
able investment  of  a  cemetery,  and  finally  had 
become  an  abomination  of  the  most  revolting 
character.  Bodies  had  been  interred  in  the  yard 
around  till  they  actually  peered  through  the  sur- 
face, though  removed,  from  time  to  time,  under 
cover  of  night,  to  excavations  under  the  adjacent 
dwellings,  which  literally  rested  on  a  mass  of 
putrefying  corpses.  The  pile  of  coffins  in  the 
vault  beneath  the  chapel,  receiving  augmenta- 
tions to  the  last  moment,  jammed  up  against  the 
floor,  which,  being  old  and  crazy,  bulged  to  the 
pressure,  and  in  some  places  was  broken,  dis- 
closing the  hideous  package.  Small  chips,  with 
bits  of  black  cloth  adhering,  were  scatteied 
about,  or  heaped  in  corners ;  and  long,  slimy 
worms  and  loathsome  spawn  found  their  way  to 
the  filthy  walls.  Flaring  gas-lights  added  their 
smoke  to  the  reeking  atmosphere,  to  which  win- 
dows long  closed,  and  thickly-coated  with  dust, 
denied  the  slightest  approach  to  circulation. 
■Such  was  the  Casino  of  Bethnal  Green ! 

Unable  to  pay  the  customary  charge,  Milli- 
cent  was  at  first  refused  admission ;  but  ulti- 
mately, on  hearing  her  story,  the  door-keeper 
sufTered  her  to  pass,  exacting  a  promise  that  she 
would  return  immediately.  The  stench  outside, 
rising  in  fetid  exhalations  from  the  partially  un- 
covered graves,  had  almost  overpowered  her, 
but  now  it  was  tenfold  more  virulent,  and  with 
difficulty  she  resisted  a  feeling  of  deadly  nausea, 
making  her  brain  swim.  Pushing  through  the 
bacchanal  crowd,  with  a  wild  glance  at  each 
pale  spectral  face,  in  which,  with  all  their  noise 
and  unnatural  mirth,  disease,  and  premature 
decay  were  indelibly  stamped,  she  at  last  dis- 
cerned Mary,  sitting  on  a  bench  with  her  lover. 
Will  Kingston. 

"  What's  the  use  o'  goin'  to  a  parson  ?"  Will 
was  saying.  "  It's  only  a  thing  got  up  to  put 
money  in  their  pockets  ;  and  then  they  laughs  at 
you,  for  makin'  such  fools  o'  yourselves.  I  thought 
as  you  was  a  bit  sharper  nor  that,  Mary." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  married  to  please  the  par- 
sons, but  because  it  suits  myself,"  replied  Mary, 
angrily.  "I  hates  the  parsons  as  much  as  you 
do;  I  hates  every  one  that's  rich.  But  I've  found 
out  now  that  all  the  world  has  the  same  feelin' 
— and  that,  when  it  comes  out,  is  to  trample  on 
them  as  can't  help  theirselves." 

"  You're  making  a  fuss  about  nothin'.  You've 
took  to  these  notions  latelj' ;  and  they're  put  into 
your  head,  I  doubt,  by  that  new  girl  as  has  come 
to  hang  out  with  you,  and  holds  her  head  so  high, 
she'll  hardly  speak  to  the  like  of  us." 

"  I  don";  want  her  to  speak  to  me.  nor  any  one 
else.     I  judge  for  myself.     But  you've  got  my 
oxiswer,  and  I  neednt  say  any  more."      She 
G 


broke  off  with  an  exclamation,  as  Millicent  stood 
before  her. 

"Mary,"  said  Millicent,  "I  am  so  glad  to  have 
found  you.  You  must  leave  this  dreadful  place, 
and  come  home  directly." 

"Home!"  answered  Mary:  "I've  got  none. 
What's  home  to  me  but  sorrow,  and  misery,  and 
starvation!" 

"  And  here  I  ofTers  you  a  good  one,  where 
you  may  do  as  you  like,  if  you'll  only  be  'gree- 
able,"  observed  Kingston,  who  had  just  quaffed 
deeply  from  a  pewter  pot,  which,  after  wiping 
the  rim  with  his  sleeve,  he  handed  to  Millicent. 
"  Sign  your  name  to  that,  young  woman ;  for 
you  looks  as  if  you  wanted  it;  and  it's  food  and 
drink,  this  beer.  You  won't.  Oh !  very  well ! 
You've  got  too  good  soles  to  your  shoes,  yet,  I 
think." 

"You'd  best  leave  her  alone,"  said  Mary. 
"She  won't  meddle  with  you,  I  wager.  Here, 
friend,  sit  down." 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  replied  Millicent.  "I  can 
not  stop  a  moment,  and  you  must  go  away  with, 
me,  Mary.  Your  brother  has  come  home,  and 
poor  Ruth  has  been  taken  very  ill.  Pray,  come 
— pray  do." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Mary,  wildly,  and  starting 
to  her  feet.  "Tom  come  home,  too!  Well, 
well !  it  never  rains  but  it  pours  !" 

And  seizing  Millicent's  wrist,  she  almost 
dragged  her  to  the  door,  leaving  the  chapel 
before  Kingston  could  interpose. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


It  was  after  a  violent  struggle,  borne  with 
the  most  touching  patience,  that  Ruth,  looking 
up,  fixed  her  glazed  eyes  tenderly  on  Mary,  who 
was  supporting  her  head  with  her  arm. 

"Dear  Mary,  is  it  you?"  she  said.  '■  I  was 
afraid  I  should  die  without  seein'  you." 

"Don't  talk  of  dyin',  Ruth!  oh,  no!  don't, 
don't!"  sobbed  Mary.  "You'll  be  better  to- 
morrow. Ain't  you  in  less  pain  now?  You 
seems  easier,  dear,  I  think  !" 

'•  Yes,  in  body,  but  I  know  I'm  goin'  to  die, 
and  I'm  unhappy  that  I've  been  so  wicked — 
thoughtful  only  for  the  present  time,  neglectia' 
of  my  duty  to  God."  ^ 

"  You,  Ruth  !  you !  Oh,  no !  you  haven't. 
Who  could  be  so  quiet,  so  submissive?  And 
what's  God  done  for  us.  as  we  should  be  always 
prayin'  and  thankin' — if  there  is  a  God  !" 

"Oh!  Mary!  Mary!" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  vex  you,  dear  Ruth  !  I'll 
try  and  think  as  you  do,  and  believe  it,  if  you'll 
only  give  over  frettin'.  But  we  needn't  talk 
about  it  now.  God  ain't  like  to  take  notice  of 
such  poor  folk  as  us." 

"Doesn't  God  care  for  the  poor,  then?" 
asked  Ruth,  turning  a  troubled  glance  on  Milli- 
cent, who  stood  with  her  father  and  mother  and 
Tom  at  the  bedside.  "  You  told  me  as  He  did, 
Millicent,  and  the  minister  said  so.  What's  them 
words — 'God  is  no  respecter  of  persons?'  " 

"It  is  true,  dear  Ruth,"  answered  Millicent, 
tenderly.  "They  are  St.  Paul's  words;  and 
you  remember  our  Saviour  says,  '  Blessed  be 
ye  poor,'  and  again,  '  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labor   and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I   will  giv» 
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you  rest.'  Oh!  yes,  Ruth!  God  cares  for  the 
poor." 

But  the  troubled  look  remained  on  Ruth's 
face,  like  the  first  shadow  of  death. 

"  Why  do  you  think  o'  such  things,  dear,  and 
you  in  such  pain,"  said  her  mother,  repressing 
her  own  emotion,  while  Luke,  more  deeply 
moved,  could  only  regard  her  with  tender,  pity- 
ing glances. 

"Dear  mother,  I'm  dyin'— I'm  sure  I  anri," 
replied  Ruth,  faintly;  "and  p'raps  it's  the  fastin', 
or  the  weakness,  or  the  trouble  we're  all  in,  but 
I  can't  keep  my  faith.  I  tries  to  look  up,  and  it 
seems  a  mist,  and  doubt,  and  now  I'm  frightened 
— my  heart's  quakin',  mother." 

"Don't  you  give  way  at  that,  Ruth,"  said 
Tom,  bending  fondly  over  her.  "But  you 
wants  the  chaplain  here  to  hold  up  the  colors 
for  you  !  There  ain't  no  parson  to  be  got  here, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"There's  the  minister  o'  the  new  church, 
Tom,  as  lives  next  door  to  it;  but  I  couldn't  ask 
him  to  come  out  this  time  o'  night,  could  I  ? 
Oh  !  if  I  could  live  till  morning.'' 

Tom  turned  toward  the  door. 

"  Stay,  Tom,  I'll  go,"  said  old  Luke,  though 
he  seemed  spell-bound  to  the  bed. 

But  Tom,  never  heeding  his  own  feebleness, 
had  already  hobbled  out. 

Scarcely  had  the  door  closed,  when  Ruth,  de- 
spite the  continued  application  of  hot  flannels 
and  fomentations,  judiciously  prescribed  by  Tom, 
was  seized  with  the  most  fatal  symptom  of  the 
disease,  a  violent  and  acute  cramp,  contorting 
the  whole  frame.  Soon  the  agony  became  more 
intense,  more  excruciating ;  her  eyes  rolled ; 
her  teeth  gnashed  together:  and  her  complexion 
deepened  to  black.  Millicent  and  Maiy,  aided 
by  Mrs.  Fielding,  could  scarcely  hold  her  down ; 
yet  once  or  twice  she  looked  inquiringly  round, 
as  if  still  expecting  the  clergyman. 

"  He'll  never  come,"  thought  Mary,  bitterly, 
as  she  followed  her  appealing  glances.  "No, 
no  !  the  parsons  don't  trouble  about  poor  folk." 

This  reflection  was  still  rankling  in  her  breast, 
when  Tom  reappeared,  accompanied  by  the  cler- 
gyman, at  once  refuting  her  prejudices,  and 
awakening  in  their  place  the  most  grateful  emo- 
tion— so  easy  is  it,  by  the  simplest  offices  of 
charity  and  sympathy,  to  win  the  kind  feelings 
of  the  poor ! 

The  priest  was  one  of  those  good,  pious,  and 
venerable  men,  who,  in  these  latter  days  of 
sharp  and  acrimonious  controversy,  stand  in  the 
fold  of  the  church  like  faith's  landmarks,  midway 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  who,  through 
good  and  evil  report,  persevere  in  their  arduous 
and  holy  mission  of  extending,  strengthening, 
and  regenerating  the  ministry.  In  the  first  age 
and  vigor  of  manhood,  alter  carrying  away  the 
honors  of  the  University,  he  had  eagerly  under- 
taken the  curacy  of  this  poor  and  miserable  dis- 
trict, in  preference  to  a  lucrative  benefice,  feel- 
ing,  with  the  zeal  of  Paul,  that  here  was  a  for- 
gotten and  long-neglected  but  reclaimable  waste, 
where  he  could  best  do  his  Master's  work.  What 
to  him  were  the  gibes,  the  mockery,  the  sullen 
indjfierence  that  met  his  first  and  normal  efforts? 
What  the  poverty,  the  bare  decency  of  his  sti- 
pend?— or  even,  if  onegud  ged  from  his  strag- 
gling and  uncertain  congregation,  the  seeming 
hopelessness  of  his  teaching?     Could  be  snatch 


but  one  brand  from  the  burning — could  he  shed 
the  light  of  spiritual  truth,  the  blessed  and  bless- 
ing influence  of  religion  on  a  single  erring  soul, 
lelt  to  the  darkness  of  its  own  way,  it  would  be 
reward  enough  lor  his  toil,  sufficient  aim  for  his 
ambition.  It  was  for  this  he  came,  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  to  the  desolate  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  calmly  facing  the  dread  and  unsparing 
pestilence,  which  had  no  terrors  for  him.  Let 
the  Great  Destroyer  strike  :  he  was  at  his  post. 
— A  deeper  shade  of  sympathy  suffused  his  face, 
as,  approaching  the  bed,  he  recognized  Ruth. 

"  She  is  suflTering  dreadfully,"  he  said  to  Luke, 
"  Can  the  doctor  give  nothing  to  relieve  her?" 

"  Oh  !  sir,  we  can't  get  her  a  doctor,"  replied 
Luke.     "  He  won't  come  on  our  word,  and  afore 
the  overseer'll  give  the  order,  we  must  go  afore 
the  Board  of  Guardians.     My  poor,  dear  child  ■ 
must  die  !" — And  he  wrung  his  hands. 

"  Go  to  the  nearest  surgeon,"  said  the  cler- 
gyman to  Tom,  giving  him  his  card,  "and  beg 
him  to  come  here  directly.  Yet  stay,"  he  added 
in  a  lower  tone,  as  a  glance  at  Ruth's  face 
showed  him  that  fearful,  unmistakable  change 
which  immediately  precedes  death  :  "  it  will  be 
useless  now.     It  is  too  late." 

"  Ah  !  your  reverence,  have  you  come,"  mur- 
mured Ruth,  faintly,  for  the  first  lime  raising 
her  dimmed  eyes  to  his  face.  "I  hoped — I 
thought  as  you  would.  You'll  tell  me  of  God, 
and  bring  back  my  faith." 

The  clergyman  bent  over  her;  he  knelt  at 
the  bedside  :  he  spoke  of  glorious  and  cheering 
promises;  of  things  assured  beyond  every  doubt. 
She  saw  Lazarus  on  Abraham's  bosom ;  and  the 
wealthy  and  sumptuous  Dives,  whose  portion 
had  been  purple  and  fine  linen,  tormented  in  the 
flame.  It  was  not  the  rich,  not  the  noble,  not 
the  mighty,  but  the  houseless  and  destitute,  the 
miserable  stragglers  from  the  highways  and 
hedges,  that  she  beheld  in  wedding  garments  at 
the  King's  supper.  She  had  but  to  knock,  and 
the  everlasting  door  would  be  Hfted  up  :  her  flesh 
also  should  rest  in  hope. 

Though  still  suflfering,  the  excessive  torment 
she  had  endured  with  such  touching  and  saintly 
patience  was  allayed,  the  extremities  having 
become  numb ;  and  she  looked  round  with  an 
expression  of  serenity  almost  angelic.  Each 
pressed  forward  to  take  her  cold,  thin  hand — to 
say,  beneath  their  breath,  the  last  sad  word  of 
human  affection — to  bless  and  kiss  her.  Then, 
as  their  tears  flowed  unrestrained,  though  in 
silence,  they  heard  that  dismal,  awful,  unearthly 
rattle,  in  which  the  departing  soul  for  the  first 
time  finds  voice,  as,  with  a  feeble  effort,  it 
bursts  the  cerements  of  the  flesh,  and  soars  to  its 
Creator. 

She  was  dead !  but,  0,  Death !  where  was 
thy  sting  ?     O,  Grave !  where  was  thy  victory  ? 


CHAPTER  LII. 

A  VAIL  must  be  drawn  over  the  horrors  and 
calamities  with  which  Millicent  was  beset. 
Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death,  was  as  active  and 
unsparing  in  the  thronged  dwellings  around  her, 
as  he  was  of  old  in  the  vast  host  of  Rabshekah. 
Wherever  she  turned,  the  traces  of  his  dread 
presence,  the  fearful  extent  of  his  ravages,  rose 
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up  to  affright  her.  The  court  in  which  she 
lived  was  almost  depopulated.  Luke  and  Mrs. 
Fielding,  while  they  were  yet  bewailing  their 
recent  bereavement,  were  themselves  cut  off, 
and  ere  many  hours  had  elapsed,  lay  on  the 
.same  bier  with  Ruth.  But  they  were  not  even 
now  to  elude  the  vigilance  that  guarded  them, 
and  the  lynx-eyed  myrmidon  of  their  creditor, 
the  silent  and  stern  broker,  who  had  haunted 
and  watched  them  like  a  ravenous  ogre,  was 
still  their  attendant,  following  with  his  claim  to 
the  other  world.  In  short,  the  plague  was  a 
whirlwind,  which  smote  and  destroyed  all  it 
encountered. 

These  lamentable  events  naturally  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  survivors,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  life,  felt  the  grave  yawning  at  their 
feet.  Most  of  all,  they  affected  Mary,  thus 
suddenly,  by  one  fell  stroke,  bereft  of  those  she 
so  loved,  so  venerated.  For  the  moment,  her 
froward,  sullen,  and  refractory  nature  seemed 
completely  subdued,  though  its  discontent,  its  re- 
sentments, its  strong,  implacable  feeling  against 
the  rich,  retained  ascendency  over  her.  True, 
she  denied  them  utterance,  but  they  were  not 
the  less  active,  not  the  less  bitter,  and  to  Milli- 
cent,  who  watched  her  as  a  sister,  but  with  a 
mother's  solicitude,  they  were  but  too  apparent. 
Glancing  round,  after  a  long  and  sad  medita- 
tion, she  met  Millicent's  gaze,  bent  fondly  and 
anxiously  upon  her. 

"  I  know  they're  out  of  their  misery,"  she 
.said,  in  answer  to  her  complaining  look,  "  but, 
just  yet,  I  can't  help  frettin'.  But  as  it's  all 
over  now,  and  they're  took  out  of  my  sight,  I'll 
begin  to  get  more  used  to  it.  Maybe,  it  won't 
be  for  long." 

•'Time  is  a  great  soother,  if  you  mean  that, 
Mary,"  replied  Millieent,  tenderly.  "It  takes 
the  sting  from  our  wounds,  if  it  does  not  heal 
them  ;  and  then,  after  our  first  grief  is  over,  there 
is  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  again,  which  is 
so  gladdening  and  comforting.  This  is  our  best 
consolation." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that." 
"And  why  not,  dear  Mary?  It  is  better 
than  fostering  useless  sorrow — better,  be  as- 
sured, than  indulging  perverse  and  discontented 
fancies.  You  promised  not  to  do  so  again." 
And  twining  her  arm  round  her,  she  added  in  a 
soft  tone,  "Don't you  remember,  Mary?" 

"Yes,  but  they  comes  into  my  head — they're 
in  my  heart,"  answered  Mary.  "I  can't  help 
wishin'  to  be  like  them,  with  them,  dead  !" 

"  Hush,  dear  Mary.  Recollect  how  we  stand, 
with  death  on  every  side  of  us ;  and  do  not — 
pray,  do  not  wish  what  a  moment  might  bring 
about." 

"  Well,  let  it — what  need  I  care.  I'm  dead 
in  my  feelin's  already,  and  why  should  I  want  to 
keep  up  my  body  ?  keep  up  my  own  prison ! 
Dear  father's  gone,  and  mother,  and  Ruth — none 
but  poor  Tom  left,  and  you;  and  it  'ud  be  a 
good  job — yes,  though  I  says  it,  it  'ud  be  very 
good  for  us,  if  we  was  all  dead  together.  What 
have  we  got  to  live  for?" 

"  We  should  wish  to  live  for  each  other,  even 
if  we  have  nothing  else  ;  and,  still  more,  that  we 
may  fulfill  the  will  of  the  Almighty.  And  be- 
lieve it,  Mary,  you — every  one,  will  find  there 
is  something  in  the  world  you  would  not  will- 
ingly part  with." 


"Not  now — I  wouldn't  now.  Once  I  had  a 
belief — "  but  recollecting  the  nature  of  the 
meditated  confession,  so  humbling  to  such  a 
character  as  hers,  she  checked  herself,  almost 
revealing  what  she  suppressed. 

"Why  do  you  stop,  Mary?"  said  Millieent. 
"Tell  me  what  you  believed,  what  you  hoped. 
Tell  me  all,  dear,  and  though  I  may  be  able  to 
say  little  to  comfort  you,  you  will  be  taking  the 
burden  of  the  secret  from  your  own  heart." 

"Oh,  it  is,  it  is  a  burden!"  said  Mary,  sink- 
ing on  her  arm,  while  she  sobbed  convulsively. 
"  And  now,  too,  when  I'm  broke  down,  when  all 
this  is  ccmie  on  me  at  once,  I  feel  it  more,  I 
can't  tell  you  how  I  feel  it." 

"  But  you  can  tell  me  what  it  is,  knowing  I 
only  seek  your  good." 

Mary  was  silent  a  moment :  then,  though 
without  looking  up,  said  abruptly,  "  It's  about 
Will  Kingston,  who's  been  keepin'  me  company 
so  long,  and  I  thought,  from  what  he  was 
always  sayin',  that  he  loved  me.  You  know, 
he  was  never  tired  o'  bein'  after  me:  he'd  let 
me  have  no  rest.  At  last,  I  got  to  care  about 
him,  to  be  fond  on  him,  and  now,  when  he's 
made  me  miserable  by  it,  he  won't  marry 
me." 

"  Then,  he  is  unjust,  dishonorable — unworthy 
of  you,  Mary.  I  will  not  say.  Do  not  think  of 
him  any  more,  because  I  believe,  with  the 
strong  feelings  you  have,  that  is  impossible,  but 
pray  do  not  love,  do  not  respect  him.  To  do  so 
would  be  weakness." 

Mary  wrung  her  hands.  "  Oh !  if  I  could 
only  die !  if  I  could  only  die !"  she  exclaimed 
bitterly.  "  And  yet  after  all,  it  isn't  Will — it  all 
comes  of  them  parsons,  them  blood-suckers,  as 
feeds  and  fattens  on  the  poor,  and  Will  stands 
out  against  fees  to  'em.  He'd  go  to  the  regis- 
trar's, but  I  won't  consent  to  that.  Why  should 
we  pay  money  to  be  married,  if  it's  right  and 
good?  I  don't  know!  but  half  the  poor  ain't 
married  at  all,  and  that's  the  reason  of  it." 

"  Let  us  not  think  of  that.  I  know,  it  is  very 
dreadful,  though  we  can  not  say  the  fault  lies 
with  the  clergy.  We  must  obey  the  law,  be  it 
what  it  may.  Do  not  fear,  a  day  will  come 
when  the  poor  will  be  righted." 

"May  be,"  said  Mary,  mournfully,  "but — " 
She  suddenly  started,  and  pointing  at  the  win- 
dow, said,  in  an  almost  inaudible  voice,  "Look, 
look,  he  is  here !"  And,  in  fact,  as  the  words 
fell  from  her  lips,  the  door  opened,  and  Will 
Kingston  presented  himself. 

He  was  very  pale,  almost  ghastly,  and  seemed 
so  feeble,  that  Millieent,  in  pity  for  his  condition, 
hastened  to  give  him  a  chair. 

"Thank  ye,"  he  said,  sinking  into  it. 
"  You're  one  o'  the  right  sort,  1  see,  when  it 
comes  to  the  pint;  though  you  be  a  bit  proud. 
But  I  don't  know  as  I've  any  call  to  be  here." 
And  he  glanced  at  Mary,  who,  to  conceal  her 
discomposure,  looked  in  another  direction. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  continued  Will, 
"  but  I  feels  very  queer  this  mornin' — very 
queer.  I  don't  remember  as  ever  I  felt  so  badly 
afore.  I  tried  to  go  to  work,  but  I  couldn't 
manage  it,  and  so  I  gived  in,  at  last." 

"What  is  it  ails  you?"  asked  Mary,  though 
without  raising  her  eyes. 

"It's  a  sickness,  and  a  sharp  crunchin'  pain, 
as  nothing'  seems  to  stop.    I'm  goin'  to  lay 
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down  a  bit;  but  I  thought  first  I'd  just  look  in, 
and  see  if  you're  inclined  to  be  friends." 

"I'm  neither  friends  or  enemies." 

"  You're  hankerin'  arter  them  parsons  yet, 
then — as  if  a  registrar  wasn't  just  as  good. 
But  that's  what  you'll  come  to,  I  doubt,  when 
you  comes  to  your  own  senses." 

"No,  I  won't,"  returned  Mary,  vehemently, 
"never,  never!  If  I'm  to  be  a  wife,  I'll  be  a 
right  one,  a  married  one,  or  I'll  stop  as  I  am. 
Break  oft",  if  you  likes — go — I  don't  want  you. 
1  don't  care  about  you  now." 

Will,  whose  great  I'ailing  was  (jbstinacy, 
though  Mary  had  really  inspired  him  with  a 
sincere  afTection,  made  a  movement  as  if  he 
would  obey ;  but,  on  rising,  sank  back  powerless. 
Instantly  forgetting  resentment,  Mary  flew  to 
his  assistance  with  a  cry  heard  through  the 
court.  Tom,  who  had  been  out  all  the  morning, 
endeavoring  to  procure  some  employment,  at 
this  moment  came  in ;  and  they  lifted  the  sick 
man  on  to  the  bed.  There  was  a  blue  mark  on 
his  face — the  plague  mark ! 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

A  STRANGE  thing  it  is — that  woman's  love, 
that  patient,  long-suffering  and  abiding  affec- 
tion, which,  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  dan- 
ger, in  privation,  is  still  ever  the  same!  What 
courage  does  it  not  inspire,  what  cont-olation 
administer,  amidst  the  rubs,  the  struggles,  the 
storms  of  life !  And  never — no  !  not  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  place,  is  it  so  touchingly,  so 
signally  displayed,  as  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor. 

Mary,  wronged  in  the  feelings  which  her  sex 
most  pri'ies,  thwarted  and  opposed  in  the  near- 
est wish  of  her  heart,  yet  watched  the  sick-bed 
of  Will  Kingston  as  tenderly,  as  assiduously,  as 
if  already  bis  wife.  And  no\y,  after  three  lin- 
gering days,  the  hour  of  severe  trial  was  past ; 
the  disordei  abated  its  virulence  ;  and  his  vigor- 
ous constitution  began  to  rally. 

"  Well,  I  think  as  I'll  get  over  it,  arter  all, 
Mary,"  he  said,  awaking  from  a  refreshing 
sleep.  "I  feel  to-day.  as  if  I  was  worth  two 
dead  men,  yet — I'm  gettin'  better  fast,  thank 
God." 

"  Yes,  do  thank  God — I'm  glad  to  hear  you 
do,"  remarked  a  voice :  it  was  poor  Ruth's 
clergyman. 

"  Ah !  sir,  is  that  you  ?"  said  Will,  looking 
up.  "  You've  been  very  good  to  come  in  as 
you  have,  knowin'  as  we've  got  the  sickness 
here.  I  haven't  been  able  to  thank  you  much 
afore,  and,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  I  may  say  I'm 
only  here  myself  by  charity.  But  I  was  glad 
to  hear  you  prayin',  sir.  I  never  thought  when 
I  was  hearty  and  strong,  it  could  come  on  my 
ear  so  pleasant." 

"  Your  illness  will  prove  a  blessing,  if  it  im- 
presses this  upon  you.  But  should  you  forget 
such  a  lesson,  you  had  better  never  have  learnt 
it." 

"  That's  what  we  don't  think  on,  your  rever- 
ence, till  we're  under  orders  to  march,"  observed 
Tom,  for  the  first  time  since  Ruth's  death  show- 
ing an  inclination  to  converse.  "It's  like  a  sol- 
dier comin'  to  parade,  and,  when  he's  inspected, 


he  can't  show  half  his  necessaries.  Then, 
there's  a  report  agen  him,  in  course,  and  he 
knows  what  to  expect :  he'll  be  for  punish- 
ment." 

"  I  hope,  my  friend,  no  one  here  will  be  in 
that  position,  when  called  to  their  great  ac- 
count," said  the  clergyman. 

"I  hope  not,  your  reverence,  but  we're  in  a 
hard  country,  sir,  and  once  let  go  discipline,  it 
isn't  always  easy  to  get  right  again." 

"I  don't  know,  as  to  that,"  observed  Will ; 
"but  I'll  own  as  I've  been  for  a  good  bit  going 
on  queer,  though  maybe  it  was  partly  for  want 
of  bein'  told  better.  I've  been  like  the  man 
you  was  speakin'  on,  sir,  as  saw  somelhiu' 
wrong  in  his  brother's  eye,  and  didn't  know  as 
he'd  got  it  worse  himself.  That's  what  it 
comes  to." 

"  That  is  a  fault  with  us  all — a  radical  fault," 
rejoined  the  clergyman.  "  But  for  this,  the 
world  would  know  little  of  the  wrong,  and  the 
violence,  that  now  lacerate  and  rend  it.  But 
for  this,  there  would  have  been  no  Cain — no  Lu- 
cifer." 

Will,  to  judge  from  his  looks,  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  these  remarks,  but  made  no  reply, 
and  the  conversation  dropped.  Next  day  he  was 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  leave  his  bed, 
though,  being  much  reduced,  and  still  needing 
a  nurse,  Mary  would  not  hear  of  his  going  home. 

"  In  a  day  or  two  you'll  be  gettin'  strong,  and 
then  you  can  look  to  yourself,"  she  said,  when, 
after  sitting  some  time  in  silence,  he  named  it  to 
her,  as  they  sat  together  alone,  both  Millicent 
and  Tom  having  gone  out. 

"  It  will  be  a  good  bit  yetafore  I  gets  strong," 
replied  Will;  "though  I  hope,  if  I  keeps  on 
mendin',  I'll  soon  be  able  to  go  to  work.  But, 
first,  and  foremost,  I  must  come  to  a  settlin' 
with  you,  Mary,  consarnin'  that  there  tiff  we  had, 
and  now  I  believes  you  was  in  the  right'  on't. 
What  ha'  you  got  to  say  now?" 

"Nothin',"  answered  Mary,  not  disinclined, 
now  the  danger  was  past,  to  show  a  little  pique. 

"  It's  no  use  pretendin'  you  don't  mind  about 
me,"  returned  Will,  though  his  lip  twitched  nerv- 
ously :  "no  use  at  all,  arter  takin'  care  on  me 
so,  so  don't  you  put  it  on." 

"  Me  put  it  on  !  It  was  you,  I  think — you, 
who  followed  and  pestered  me,  whenever  I  stir- 
red out  o'  doors,  till  you  got  me  to  say  I'd  keep 
company,  and  then  you  begins  about  a  registrar. 
I  don't  know  any  thin'  about  registrars,  not  I, 
nor  don't  want  to.  I  knows  my  mother  was 
married  in  a  church,  though  she  was  a  poor  wo- 
man all  her  life  ;  and  I'll  be  the  same." 

"  A  nd  who  says  again  it  ?  I  don't !  I  wasn't 
for  puttin'  money  in  the  pocket  of  a  parson,  when 
it  could  be  done  without,  if  you'd  only  been  agree- 
able. But  it's  no  good  talkin'  any  more  on  it. 
It  wasn't  the  church  as  I  had  objection  to,  but 
the  parsons." 

"  It's  all  as  one,"  answered  Mary,  poutingly. 
"But  I  ain't  again  the  parsons  now,"  cried 
Will — "  leastways  not  again  all  on  'em.  I  didn't 
know  as  there  were  any  went  among  the  poor 
in  time  of  sickness,  like  this  one,  comfortin'  and 
cheerin'  on  us,  and  maybe  lendin'  a  helpin'  hand. 
Now  I  do  I  I've  found  out  as  theie's  good 
among  'era,  the  same  as  among  all  sorts — men 
as  don't  always  stand  up  only  for  the  masters, 
whether  they're  right  or  wrong,  but  who's  jrot 
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pity  and  feelin'  for  the  poor.  That's  why  I've 
changed  my  mind,  Mary — that's  why  I  says,  as 
soon  as  you  gets  over  your  trouble,  we'll  be  mar- 
ried in  church,  if  you'll  have  me;  and  I'll  pay 
the  lees  to  such  a  man  with  a  right  good-will." 

"  No,  you  won't." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  Because  there'll  be  none  to  pay.  He  don't 
charge  for  marryin'  the  poor — this  one  don't.'* 

"  Don't  charge  !"  exclaimed  Will,  with  a  look 
of  astonishment,     "^wrf  Ae's  a  parson!^' 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

A  GLEAM  of  light  began  to  appear  in  what  had 
been  the  weaver's  home.  The  Spitalfields  loom, 
so  long  lying  idle,  now  at  length  showed  tran- 
sient signs  of  activity,  and,  well  known  as  a  dex- 
trous hand,  Mary  procured  employment  as  a 
winder ;  Tom,  left  to  perish  by  his  country,  af- 
ter losing  his  health  and  limbs  in  her  service, 
found  a  good  Samaritan  in  Ruth's  clergyman, 
who,  through  the  medium  of  some  benevolent 
gentlemen,  obtained  him  an  appointment  as 
porter  at  a  cemetery — for  him  a  very  comfortable 
provision.  Will  Kingston  recovered  rapidly, 
and,  satisfied  that  there  existed  at  least  one  good 
parson,  took  a  delight  in  attending  church,  while 
he  spent  his  little  leisure  with  Mary,  after  the 
toil  and  fatigue  of  the  day,  at  her  own  home, 
instead  of  taking  her  to  such  vicious  and  loath- 
some haunts  as  the  penny  theatre  and  Zoar 
Chapel. 

All  this  time  Millicent  continued  to  drudge 
uncomplainingly.  Every  day  she  arose  with  the 
light,  calm,  and  resigned,  and,  like  poor  Luke, 
then  took  the  only  exercise  her  situation  would 
admit  of.  But  toil,  confinement,  and  incessant 
anxiety  told  severely  on  her  appearance,  and  her 
face,  once  so  blooming,  became  extremely  pale, 
though  retaining  its  soft  and  touching  beauty. 
Her  eye  no  longer  sparkled  with  vivacity,  but  in 
saddest  moments,  it  gave  forth  a  mild,  chastened 
light,  according  well  with  her  quiet,  retiring, 
and  subdued  spirit.  And  she  pursued  her  ap- 
pointed way  without  murmuring,  without  repin- 
ing— with  no  solicitude  but  how  to  provide  for 
the  frugal  wants  of  the  morrow,  and  fulfill  the 
duties  of  to-day. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  natural,  inherent  tendency 
of  man  to  sink  with  circumstances,  to  fall  with 
the  tide  and  rush  of  reverses,  to  the  fickle  level 
of  his  fortune.  It  may  happen  so,  and  undoubt- 
edly does,  in  many  cases,  but  is  not  an  invaria- 
ble and  inevitable  consequence.  And  certainly, 
to  lie  on  the  wave,  to  float  tranquilly  along  is  not 
to  be  engulfed.  Xerxes  was  none  the  more  a 
victor  because  he  lashed  the  sea. 

And  so  it  was  with  Millicent !  Though  yield- 
ing to  her  fate,  it  had  not  overwhelmed,  it  could 
not  degrade  her.  She  even  felt  greater,  belter 
in  her  patience,  her  submission  and  her  endur- 
ance. 

But  this  serenity  was  now  to  be  disturbed. 
One  day,  returning  from  the  bazaar  where  she 
disposed  of  her  flowers,  pondering  on  a  new  and 


*This  pious  practice  is  not  without  parallel,  the  some 
ihiiig  bein!»  cnnstantly  done  by  the  l)enevolent  Vicar  of 
<Jlfrkenwell,  who  in  one  weelt  married  ninety  poor  couples 
gratuitously. 


difficultdesign,  for  which  she  bad  received  a  large 
order,  she  happened,  in  looking  round,  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  a  person  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  whose  appearance  put  every  other  idea  to 
flight.     It  was  Vavasour. 

They  exchanged  only  one  glance,  but  that,  far 
as  they  were  apart,  electrified  Millicent.  Her 
head  grew  giddy,  her  brain  whirled,  her  very 
sight  seemed  to  fail :  yet,  rallying,  she  hastened 
down  the  street,  hardly  heeding  whither  she 
went,  and  thinking  only  how  to  escape.  At 
last,  after  a  circuitous  flight,  she  reached  home, 
breathless. 

Fortunately,  as  both  Tom  and  Mary  were  out, 
there  was  no  one  to  observe  her,  and  she  sank 
into  a  chair,  scarcely  seeking  to  soothe  herself. 
What  a  torrent  of  recollections,  what  a  flood  of 
almost  forgotten  feelings,  came  pouring  upon 
her,  strong,  untamable — deadening  every  whis- 
per of  consolation.  He  had  seen  her !  seen  her 
in  her  abject,  unmistakable  misery,  in  her  desti- 
tution ;  and  that  look,  brief  as  it  was,  showed 
with  what  pain,  what  wonder!  Never  before 
had  she  felt  the  bitter  humiliation  of  poverty  so 
intensely.  Great  her  sutferings  had  been,  but 
they  were  secret :  now  when  she  was  inured  to 
them,  when  they  had  become  almost  natural, 
they  were  dragged  to  light.  Above  all,  they 
were  exposed  to  hitn  ! 

Scarcely  less  acute,  though  far  diflTerent,  was 
the  emotion  of  Vavasour,  as  with  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  her  altered  fortune,  he  read  in  her  de- 
jected appearance  the  sad  tale  of  her  sorrows. 
To  him  there  was  degradation  in  such  complete 
and  unmitigated  penury.  He  could  not  under- 
stand that  it  purified,  ennobled — that  a  meek 
endurance  of  its  burden  was  the  highest  flight, 
the  most  rare  achievement  of  heroism — a  sub- 
lime spectacle,  pronounced  by  the  fine  old  heathen 
worthy  of  the  gods. 

Vavasour  was  the  creature  of  effect — one  of 
those  with  whom  the  tinsel  of  outward  circum- 
stances is  so  imposing,  that  it  diminishes  or  ex- 
tenuates innate  deficiencies.  From  the  very 
first  unable  to  conquer  repugnance  to  Millicent's 
ignoble  origin,  he  had  still,  on  seeing  her  sur- 
rounded with  every  accessory  of  wealth,  courted 
and  caressed  by  people  of  the  highest  distinction, 
and  admired  by  all — he  had,  by  force  of  example, 
under  the  influence  of  these  manifestations,  been 
brought  to  bear  with  it.  But  now  the  case  was 
widely  diflTerent.  The  gulf  between  them  was 
indeed  impassable,  immeasurable.  His  eyes 
were  opened. 

Still  he  followed  her — on,  on,  through  every 
street,  and  dirty,  fetid  lane,  and  filthy  court.  At 
each  step  the  dark  passions  of  his  nature  became 
more  turbulent,  the  impulse  that  urged  him  for- 
ward more  corrupt.  And  on  every  side  em- 
blems of  undisguised  misery,  surpassing  the 
grasp  of  imagination,  rose  up,  tempters  and 
destroyers,  to  whisper  evil  communications  to 
his  heart.  Thicker  and  darker  they  came  upon 
him,  and  if  on  him,  possessing  every  thing  the 
world  could  give,  how  much  more  on  those  who 
lived  continually  amidst  them,  untutored,  despe- 
rate, their  progeny  and  their  victims! 

It  was  not  only  that  he  loved  Millicent — loved, 
that  is,  so  far  as  inordinate  self-esteem  would 
permit :  not  only  that  he  was  fascinated,  daz- 
zled; but  his  wounded  pride  siill  smarted  under 
the  recollection  that  she  had  repulsed  and  re- 
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jected  him.  ThLs  had  rankled  in  his  mind  like  I 
a  cancer,  infecting  every  thought,  from  the  mo- 1 
ment  he  had  last  seen  her;  and  even  the  convic- 
tion that  she  secretly  loved  hira,  though  never 
lost  sight  of,  had  failed  to  render  it  supportable. 
But  now  he  would  be  righted,  avenged  !  In  her 
destitution,  in  her  despair,  she  would  look  upon 
him  with  other  eyes — cling,  submit  to  hira,  hail 
him  as  a  deliverer,  claim  him  as  a  protector. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  he  arrived  at  her  mis- 
erable home,  at  which,  on  entering  the  court,  he 
had  seen  her  disappear;  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  gave  a  low  knock  at  the  door.  A  voice 
answered  from  within — a  soft,  sweet,  mournful 
voice,  that  stirred  every  chord  of  his  heart.  He 
opened  the  door,  and  stood  face  to  face  with  her 
he  sought. 

Millicent  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  drew 
back. 

"It  is  Miss  Rennel,  then?"  cried  Vavasour, 
feelingly,  though  his  eye  beamed  triumph.  "1 
thought  I  was  not  mistaken!" 

Millicent  bent  coldly.  "To  what  circum- 
stance am  I  indebted  for  your  visit,  sir,  may  I 
ask?"  she  said,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"And  can  you  ask?"  returned  Vavasour,  re- 
proachfully. "Is  the  past  so  dead  in  your 
memory — so  utterly,  totally  obliterated,  that  my 
-visit  should  seem  unaccountable  ?  No,  I  will 
not  believe  it !  Your  looks,  your  tears,  tell 
me  no !  It  is  vain  to  profess  an  indifference  you 
can  not  feel." 

"And  I  do  not  profess  it,  sir — I  acknowledge 
the  past  is  dear  to  me,  and  impressed  only  too 
fondly  on  my  memory ;  but  it  is  as  a  dream. 
Look  around,  sir,  since  you  have  come  here — 
look  at  these  bare  walls,  this  scanty  and  wretch- 
ed furniture,  this  squalid  abode,  and  say  if  I 
have  indeed  any  thing  left  to  connect  me  with 
the  past."  And  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  You  have  suffered  fearfully.  I  am  con- 
founded to  think  how  much,  and  how  long.  But 
you  must  now  leave  this  place — yes,  instantly 
leave  it." 

Millicent,  too  distressed  to  speak,  shook  her 
head. 

"  It  must  be.  Miss  Rennel.  I  have  a  claim, 
a  right,  to  say  so." 

"A  right,  "sir!"  said  Millicent.  And  as  she 
raised  her  eyes,  a  soft  light  beaming  through 
their  tears,  like  April  sunshine,  he  thought  she 
had  never  looked  so  lovely.  But  his  heart  was 
harder  than  Pharoah's ! 

"  Have  I  not?"  he  asked  :  "a  twofold  right ! 
first,  as  nephew  of  Mrs.  Grantley  ;  secondly  as 
your  friend,  your — your  lover." 

Millicent  slightly  moved. 

"  Yes,  Millicent — for  so  I  will,  so  I  must  call 
you,  I  am  still  yours,  though  my  love  has  been 
slighted,  my  devotion  contemned  by  you." 

"No!  no!"  said  Millicent,  almost  inaudibly; 
"  they  have  not !" 

"  And  are  they  not !"  cried  Vavasour.  "  Oh ! 
say  they  are  not:  say  you  value  and  accept 
them." 

"  You  ask  from  me  what  I  can  not  do,  sir.  I 
speak  only  of  the  past — that  past  which  you 
have  invoked,  and  in  which  alone  I  can  know 
you.  Reflect  a  moment,  and  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  acknowledge  you  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  me.    I  have  met  your  addresses,  not, 


as  you  seem  to  think,  with  coldness,  but  with 
the  respect  they  claimed,  remembering,  as  so 
near  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Grantley,  you  had  a  most 
strong  claim  upon  me.  And  this  I  recognize 
now,  when  I  clear  myself  of  your  charge ;  for 
it  is  my  consolation  that  I  act  as  she  would 
approve." 

"  Would  she  approve  of  your  being  here  ?  of 
your  herding  on  terms  of  equality,  with  the 
refuse,  the  scum  of  society?  You  are  startled, 
but  it  is  necessary  I  should  awaken  you,  even 
at  the  cost  of  a  pang.  And  you  have  given  no 
answer  to  my  question !  I  will  not  again  ask 
it  as  a  right,  but  beg- it  as  a  boon,  as  a  favor.  I 
wish  you  to  think  of  me,  Millicent,  only  as 
Sidney  Vavasour.  Your  memory,  in  which  I 
trusted  so  much,  will  not  befriend  me  :  so  I  ap- 
peal to  your  heart." 

"  And  for  what  ?  Could  I  even  bring  myself 
to  listen  to  you,  would  you  have  me  bring  ruin 
on  you,  as  well  as  entail  years  of  remorse  on 
myself?  You  know  there  is  a  bar  between  us 
which  I  can  not  remove." 

"  You  mean  ray  father,  and  are  daunted  by 
his  mad  threat.  But  this,  as  I  half  thought  at 
the  time,  is  a  delusion.  The  patrimony  of  the 
family  can  not  be  diverted  from  me.  Say  you 
will  accept  me,  and  it  shall  be  yours." 

Millicent  gave  a  quick  glance  up,  but  instant- 
ly her  eyes  dropped  again. 

"Think,  think!"  pursued  Vavasour  drawing 
to  her  side.  "  In  place  of  this  loathsome  hole  I 
will  give  you  a  palace :  instead  of  this  reeking 
floor,  the  softest  carpets  of  Persia,  the  richest 
velvets,  shall  be  spread  under  your  feet.  Serv- 
ants shall  fly  to  obey  your  slightest  wish;  match- 
less horses  shall  draw  your  carriage  ;  your  dress 
shall  flash  with  gems.  Speak,  then,  Millicent," 
and  he  took  her  hand,  "speak,  dear  Millicent, 
and  command  every  gift,  every  luxury,  every 
pleasure  the  world  can  afford." 

"These  are  not  what  I  seek,"  said  Millicent, 
in  tremulous  accents,  and  endeavoring  though 
very  gently,  to  withdraw  her  hand. 

"  No,  you  love  me — love  me  for  myself,"  said 
Vavasour,  passionately,  though  in  tones  low  and 
subdued.  "Do  not  conceal  it,  dear  Millicent, 
when  that  blush,  those  eyes,  tell  me  plainly  it  is 
so.  Oh !  come,  come !  What  is  the  world  to 
us,  with  its  ceremonies,  its  cold  restraints? 
Our  love  is  holy  of  ifself,  and  needs  no  prat- 
ing priest  to  sanctify  it."  His  voice  had  fallen 
to  a  whisper ;  but  it  rang  on  her  heart  like  a 
thunderbolt. 

She  gave  him  one  look — such  a  look !  and  then, 
shuddering,  recoiling,  pale  as  ashes,  drew  her- 
self from  him. 

In  an  insiant  he  seemed  paralyzed — the  strong, 
haughty,  inflexible  man  bent  and  crushed.  But 
it  was  too  late. 

"Go — leave  me,"  she  said  pointing  to  the 
door.     "I  spurn  you." 

He  was  gone,  and  rent  with  conflicting  feel- 
ings, she  sank  insensible  on  the  floor. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

Opening  her  eyes,  Mtilicent  found  a  kind  face 
bending  over  her,  watching  anxiously  for  some 
return  of  animation.     It  was  Tom's. 
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"  Ah  !  you're  comin'  to  now !"  said  the  poor 
soldier ;  "  I  thought  as  you  was  gone,  when  I 
first  see  you.     How  was  you  took  ;"' 

"  It  seized  rae  ail  al  once — a  swimming, 
blinding  dizziness,  and  I  fell  down,"  replied 
Millicent. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is  :  you  stieks  too  close 
to  work.  You're  goin'  on  too  fast.  It  won't  do. 
You  must  give  yourself  a  little  rest." 

"I  can't  just  now,"  said  Millicent,  willing  he 
should  explain  the  occurrence  in  his  own  way, 
"for  I  received  an  order  this  morning,  which  I 
must  execute  immediately.  Indeed,  1  must  re- 
main up  all  night,  or  it  will  not  be  finished  in 
time." 

"  You'll  kill  yourself.  I'd  let  the  work  go  for 
once,  and  look  to  my  health." 

Millicent  smiled — a  smile  so  sad,  it  dimmed 
poor  Tom's  eyes. 

"I  won't  let  you  do  it,"  he  said,  taking  up 
her  implements  from  the  table.  "It's  like  mur- 
der, and  I'll  go  to  the  shop,  and  tell  'era  so. 
Here,  Mary."  he  continued,  his  sister  at  this 
moment  entering,  "she's  talkin'  of  settin'  up  all 
night,  and  she's  hardly  able  to  go  about." 

"  Then,  she  sha'n't  do  no  such  thing,"  cried 
Mary,  "and  for  a  very  good  reason,  as  I've 
heard  of  somethin'  more  profitable — a  nice  little 
job,  that  will  be  no  labor,  and  won't  take 
long." 

"I  tell  you  she  can't  do  any  thin',"  cried 
Tom.  "  I  just  picked  her  up  off  the  floor,  in  a 
reg'lar  swound." 

"In  a  swound?"  said  Mary,  gazing  in  Milli- 
cent's  face. 

"Oh!  it  was  nothing — a  mere  momentary 
feeling,"  said  Millicent.  "  I  am  quite  well 
now." 

Mary  shook  her  head.  "No,  no,  you  looks 
too  sadly  for  that,"  she  replied.  "But  anyway, 
dear,  you  can  do  what  I  mentioned,  and  it  'ull 
be  a  change  for  you.  It's  only  to  go  to  a  lady 
out  of  town  a  little  way,  for  Mrs.  Lightfoot. 
Her  measurer's  got  the  chol'ra :  and  you're  to 
take  the  lady  a  dress  she's  ordered.  Mrs. 
Lightfoot's  got  so  many  sick,  it  'ull  be  quite  a 
favor,  she  says,  if  you  goes." 

"  How  can  I,  Mary,  when  I  have  engaged 
myself?" 

"  But  you're  too  ill  to  work." 

"Yes,"  urged  Tom,  "and  I've  offered  to  go 
and  get  her  off  it." 

"I'll  settle  all  that,  never  fear,"  returned 
Mary.  "  You  sit  down,  Millicent,  and  I'll  make 
you  a  cup  of  tea ;  and  then,  if  you  feels  better, 
•we'll  set  off  toiiether." 

"But,  dear  Mary—" 

"  Now,  what's  the  use  of  talkin'  ?  You  know 
you  couldn't  sit  up  all  night,  as  you  said  you'd 
have  to." 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  after  what  has  happened — I 
mean,  this  fainting-fit ;  but  my  half  promise  was 
given  before." 

"Well,  you  finds  you  can't  do  it,  and  that 
ends  it.  To  make  your  mind  easy,  I'll  clear 
you  af  the  shop." 

<pie  reasoning  was  unanswerable;  and  Milli- 
cent, but  too  sensible  of  weakness,  reluctantly 
acquiesced,  hoping  the  change  would  really  be 
beneficial,  and  divert  her  thoughts  from  Vava- 
sour. Soon  she  was  on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Light- 
foot,  and  having  received  her  instructions,  started 


for  Stratford-le-Bow,  where  the  lady  she  was  to 
attend  resided. 

It  may  seem  strange  that,  with  her  warm, 
deep,  and  devoted  feelings,  she  could  so  speedily 
and  easily  rally  from  her  recent  utter  depression ; 
and,  truth  to  say,  it  was  not  without  a  mighty 
struggle,  such  as  only  woman  could  compass. 
The  poor,  fluttering  heart  was  at  first  ready  to 
break,  but  its  power  of  enduring,  its  habits  of 
subjection,  its  severe  self-control,  then  in  an  in- 
stant revived,  and  at  once  corrected,  restrained, 
soothed.  A  long  period  of  adversity,  too,  had 
brought  her,  by  its  stern  teachings,  to  subdue 
those  restless  feelings  of  tenderness  Vavasour 
had  inspired,  keeping  before  her  the  conviction 
that  her  attachment  was  utterly  hopeless.  Kare- 
ly  had  she  suffered  herself  to  think  of  him,  to 
remember  him ;  and  now,  hurt  in  her  most  sacred 
perceptions,  she  felt  more  than  ever  he  must  be 
forgotten.  She  must  pluck  him  from  her  heart 
— wholly,  forever,  not  in  obedience  to  the  evil 
suggestions  of  anger,  which  for  the  moment 
even  her  meek  nature  could  not  completely  si- 
lence, but  at  the  calm  bidding  of  honor,  principle, 
duty.  To  help  her  resolution,  she  contemplated 
his  character  in  its  perversion  and  its  deformity ; 
she  recalled  the  coarse  and  insulting  language 
of  his  father ;  she  thought  of  his  vicious,  inordin- 
ate self-love,  of  her  own  forbearance  and  sub- 
mission. But  with  all  this,  he  was  not  to  be 
rooted  out  of  her  aSbctions  in  an  hour,  or  in  a 
day. 

Weary  and  sad,  she  reached  Stratford,  and 
though  not  without  difficulty — for  it  was  very 
secluded — made  out  the  villa  where  she  was  to 
call.  She  disclosed  her  errand  to  the  servant, 
and  was  informed  in  reply  that  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  indisposed,  and  could  not  be  seen. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,"  rejoined  Millicent, 
"  as  I  have  come  a  long  way,  and  I  am  ordered 
to  see  if  the  dress  is  approved  of." 

"  Oh,  it  will  do,  I  dare  say,"  returned  the 
servant,  carelessly.  "  Mrs.  Charlton  doesn't 
mind  much  about  dresses,  and  no  doubt  master 
ordered  it.  She  thinks  of  something  else,  poor 
lady." 

"But,  perhaps,  if  you  would  just  say  the 
dressmaker  is  here,  she  would  admit  me.'' 

"  Well,  I'll  let  her  know.  But  she  never 
sees  any  body." 

Millicent.  fearing  she  would  be  unable  to  ac- 
complish her  mission,  waited  the  result  with 
some  anxiety.  After  a  moment's  interval,  how- 
ever, the  servant  returned,  and  conducted  her  to 
her  mistress,  who,  to  Millicent's  amazement, 
proved  to  be  Helen  Belwood. 


CHAPTER  LVI; 

Helen's  explanation  respecting  the  bracelets 
found  in  possession  of  the  quondam  Doll  Stukely, 
and  which  led  to  the  arrest  and  judicial  ex- 
amination of  Doll  and  her  partner,  had  made 
Belwood  acquainted  with  her  secret  terrors — 
and,  by  means  of  these,  enabled  him  to  rule  her 
with  despotic  sway.  His  first  object  was  to 
induce  her  to  leave  the  neighborhood,  where,  as 
every  little  incident,  however  private  it  might  be 
kept,  soon  became  a  public  topic,he  was  in  con- 
stant dread  that  some  fortuitous  circumstance 
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would  divulge  their  marriage ;  and,  to  elude 
inquiries,  he  contrived  lo  give  her  departure  the 
appearance  of  an  elopement.  From  ihat  time 
she  had  resided  at  Stratford,  in  the  utmost 
seclusion,  and,  to  increase  her  distress,  she  was 
frequently  months  without  seeing,  or  even  hear- 
ing of  Belwood. 

It  was  in  her  dressing-room  she  received 
Millicent,  whom  she  recognized  immediately, 
with  mingled  surprise  and  joy. 

"How  strange  we  should  meet  here!"  she 
continued.  "1  thought  I  was  never  to  see  a 
friend's  face  again." 

"You  have  been  living  very  retired,  then?" 
replied  Millicent,  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

"So  much  so,"  returned  Helen,  sadly,  "that 
I  believe  no  one  but  my  husband  knows  where 
I  am.  I  left  Staffordshire  soon  after  I  last  saw 
you." 

"Indeed.  And  do  you  like  living  so  quiet, 
so  much  alone  ?  I  iear  it  can  not  be  good  for 
you."  * 

"  Oh  !  that  would  be  of  little  consequence,  if 
I  had  no  other  grief.  But  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  this,  as  I  am  sure,  from  your  altered  looks, 
you  have  had  troubles  enough  of  your  own." 

"I  must  not  complain,  lor,  indeed.  I  have 
suffered  little  in  comparison  with  others.  But 
I  had  hoped  you — "  She  suddenly  paused, 
recollecting,  with  her  usual  delicacy,  that  what 
she  was  about  to  say  might  give  Helen  pain. 

"  You  thought,  perhaps,  I  should  be  happy 
ere  now."  said  Helen,  a  faint  color  tinging  her 
cheek.  "I  fear,  from  what  I  have  experienced 
already,  that  is  not  to  be  on  earth.  But  you 
will  understand  all,  when  I  tell  you  my  marriage 
is  still  unavowed,  and  that  this  cruel  circum- 
stance not  only  cuts  me  off  from  the  world,  not 
only  casts  upon  me  a  reproach  and  stigma,  but 
even  divides  me,  at  times,  from  my  husband, 
who  is  obliged  to  absent  himself  for  long  inter- 
vals, from  fear  of  exciting  remark." 

"  How  sad  for  you  !  And  is  he  not  unjust, 
when  such  consequences  ensue,  to  persist  in 
keeping  such  a  dreadful  secret?" 

"  Ah  !  he  is  my  husband,  you  know  !"  pleaded 
Helen  depreeatingly. 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  say  nothing  against  him ; 
for,  after  all,  who  can  tell,  without  knowing  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances,  that  he  has  not  am- 
ple reason  for  silence.  Indeed,  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  believe  kindly  of  him,  as  he  is  not  the 
person  I  first  thought.  1  once  feared — forgive 
my  apprehensions  for  you  ! — I  once  feared  he  was 
Mr.  Belwood." 

"  Feared  ! — why  say,  feared  ?" 

"  Because  I  have  no  trust,  no  confidence,  in 
Mr.  Belwood.  I  would  not  say  so  before  ;  but, 
believe  me,  it  has  taken  a  weight  from  my  heart 
to  find  your  name  is  Charlton." 

Helen  looked  the  picture  of  despair.  "  That 
is  an  assumed  name,"  she  said,  in  a  suffocating 
voice. 

"  And  I  have  distressed,  wounded  you  !"  cried 
Millicent,  deeply  distressed. 

"  Then  I  am  sure  it  was  not  your  intention," 
.said  Helen,  embracing  her.  "  Still  I  would  not 
have  you  severe  on  my  cousin,  any  more  than 
my  husband ;  and  I  hope  you  may  find  yourself 
mistaken.  But  who  is  this  ?" — there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door  as  she  spoke.  "  Surely  it  must 
be  him !" 


"What,  Mr.  Belwood?" 
"Yes." 

"  How  unfortunate  !  It  would  make  me  so 
wretched  to  meet  him  !  Can  I  not  leave  the 
house  without  being  seen  ?" 

"I  will  try  and  contrive  it,  if  you  wait  here  a 
short  time,  while  I  go  down  stairs  and  see  him." 
"But  he  is  coming  up!"  said  Millicent,  dis- 
tractedly.    "  That  is  his  step  1"     Andshelooked 
round  for  a  place  of  concealment. 

Helen,  bewildered  by  a  difficulty  so  unexpected 
had  no  power  lo  interpose;  and  before  she  could 
speak,  Millicent  flew  into  an  adjacent  wardrobe, 
and  drew  the  door  behind  her.  At  the  same 
moment,  Belwood  entered. 

"  Well,  am  I  an  owl,  or  what,  that  you  fix  your 
eyes  on  me  so  wildly  ?"  he  cried,  throwing  him- 
self into  a  cliair.  "One  might  think  I  was  Ban- 
quo's  ghost,  instead  of  flesh  and  sinews.  What's 
the  matter  now?" 

•'  You've  come  so  unexpectedly,  dear  Charles," 
replied  Helen,  meekly,  and,  forgetting,  in  her 
alarm,  the  proximity  of  Millicent.  "  You  know, 
you  always  write  to  prepare  me." 

"And  more  fool  I !  I  had  better  have  prepared 
you  for  something  else — for  something  I  have 
long  foreseen,  and  which  has  now  come  to  pass. 
I  am  ruined  !" 

"  Oh  !  Charles  !  is  this  true  ?" 
"So  true,  that  if  I  am  not  helped  by  a  mira- 
cle, I  shall  soon  be  in  prison.     Every  thing  is 
gone,  to  the  very  rug  under  your  feet !" 

"  L^t  them  take  all  we  possess,  if  they  leave 
you  at  liberty.  And,  dear  Charles,  if  you  think 
yourself  in  danger,  why  do  you  not  fly,  while 
there  is  yet  time  ?  Oh  !  let  us  be  gone  instant- 
ly." 

"  Thank  you,   I'll  go  by  myself,   when  I've 
made  up  my  mind.     But  this  needn't  detain  you ; 
and,  in  fact,  I  wish  you  lo  set  ofl'  at  once.     You 
must  go  to  America." 
"Alone,  Charles?" 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?"  I  must  do  what  I  can  for 
myself,  and  get  away  how  I  can.  You  have 
the  world  before  you.  Go,  and  leave  me  to  my 
fate." 

"No,  I  will  stop,  and  share  it.  Oh!  suffer 
me,  dear  Charles,  by  the  love  you  once  felt  for 
me  ;  and  whatever  my  portion  maybe,  whatever 
I  may  be  called  upon  to  endure,  no  word,  no  syl- 
lable of  complaint,  shall  ever  escape  me." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  certainly  ;  but,  as  the 
case  stands,  your  presence  is  not  so  desirable  as 
you  suppose.  Indeed,  to  let  you  into  a  secret,  it 
will  be  a  positive  bore.  So,  pray,  put  aside  all 
scruples,  get  your  things  together,  and  to-morrow 
morning  take  the  first  train  for  Liverpool,  where 
a  packet  is  just  ready  to  sail.  Here  is  a  note  for 
a  hundred  pounds,  all  I  can  scrape  up  for  you; 
and,  in  America,  it  will  be  enough  to  give  you 
a  start." 

"  It  is  cruel  to  say  this  to  me — to  drive  me 
away  from  you,  after  the  sacrifices  I  have  made 
to  be  with  you.  Do  not,  do  not,  persist  in  it,  or 
yon  will  kill  me." 

"  I  only  wish  I  could.  What  do  you  fnean  ? 
What  do  you  want  of  me  ?  I  have  come  here  a 
broken,  desperate  man,  with  a  jail  staring  me 
in  ihe  face,  to  give  you  almost  the  last  farthing 
I  can  command — to  look  to  your  safety,  your 
comfort,  and  yet  you  will  not  be  guided  by  me. 
You  oppose  me,  thwart  me  !" 
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"No,  no,  dear  Charles  !  but — " 

"Oil!  hanff  your  buts !  I  have  no  time  to 
stay  here,  debatinpf  and  caviling.  I  tell  you,  the 
persons  I  have  to  deal  with,  unl'ortunately  for  me, 
will  not  listen  to  arguments,  and,  having  noth- 
ing else  to  offer  them,  I  must  get  out  of  the  way. 
So  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into  this — 
will  you,  or  will  you  not,  do  what  I  wish  ?" 

"Oh  !  think,  think,  what  you  ask  of  me!  con- 
sider me  a  little,  Charles,  and  you  shall  find  I 
will  ever  be  mindful  of  it.  Let  me  stay,  and  in 
the  worst  adversity,  in  a  cellar,  in  a  prison,  1 
will  still  be  your  faithful,  devoted  wife." 

"Wife,  indeed!  Ha  !  ha !  Lay  not  that  flat- 
tering unction  to  your  soul,  I  beg.  You  are  no 
wife  of  mine  " 

"Not  your  wife  !" 

"No!" — and  he  uttered  a  fearful  impreca- 
•  tion  :  "a  hundred  times  no  !" 
••"  Millicent,  who  overheard  their  discourse,  with 
feelings  not  to  be  described,  was  almost  betrayed 
by  these  words  into  an  exclamation  of  despair, 
for  a  moment  quite  forgetting  her  situation. 
Then,  by  a  strange  instinct — for  her  ears  had 
been  stopped,  she  knew  that  some  one  had  struck 
a  blow  ;  she  heard  a  heavy  step  move  otf,  and  the 
door  slam  violently  :  Belwood  had  gone  ! 

Helen  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  her  mouth 
streaming  blood. 

"  Are  you  much  hurt,  dear  ?"  said  Millicent, 
tenderly,  without  asking  how  it  had  happened. 

"Not  much,  and  1  provoked  him,  I  dare  say," 
replied  Helen,  convulsively.  "He  did  not,  he 
could  not,  mean  what  he  said." 

Compose  youself,  and  you  will  be  better  able 
to  reflect,"  answered  Millicent,  wiping  the  blood 
from  her  mouth. 

"  You  see,  he  is  in  great  trouble,  and  it  makes 
him  irritable — desperate,  as  he  said,"  pursued 
Helen.  "  He  can't  bear  to  be  crossed,  and  I  was 
obstinate,  though  in  truth,  I  would  do  anything 
else  he  desired.  But  I  must  not  think  ;  for  things 
crowd  on  me  now,  in  such  a  whirl,  that  it  would 
take  my  senses  away,  if  I  were  to  brood  over 
them.'" 

"But  you  must  think,  dear,  you  must,  indeed. 
You  may  possibly  be  the  victim  of  a  wicked  de- 
ceptiou." 

"  No,  I  feared  so  once,  but  inquiry  satisfied 
me.  1  can  say  this  now,  without  breaking  any 
promise,  as  accident,  unsought  by  either  of  us, 
has  made  you  acquainted  with  my  secret.  You 
now  know  it  is  as  you  dreaded,  Charles  Belwood 
is  my  husband." 

Millicent  turned  away  her  head  :  to  say  truth 
she  could  not,  after  what  had  passed,  and  with 
her  right  estimate  of  Belwood's  character,  divest 
herself  of  an  apprehension  that  Helen  had  been 
imposed  upon,  and  that  the  ceremony  she  consid- 
ered a  marriage  was  in  some  way  invalid. 

"  You  still  fear,"  said  Helen,  laying  a  tremu- 
lous hand  on  her  arm.  "  Listen,  and  I  will  tell 
you  how  it  was." 

"Pray  do,  if  it  will  not  distress  you,"  replied 
Millicent. 

"No,  it  will  be  a  relief,  a  comfort  to  me  ;  for 
this  secrecy  has  made  my  affliction  more  intense. 
Now,  a  few  words  will  divulge  the  bitter,  corrod- 
ing sorrow  of  years — and  it  has  laid  on  my  heart 
like  a  weight,  crushing  every  energy.  I  will  not 
speak  of  the  fond  and  happy  days  when  he  loved 
me — when,  as  he  too  easily  persuaded  me  to  be- 


lieve, I  was  the  light  of  his  eyes,  the  hope  and 
the  aim  of  his  life.  This  would  open  fresh 
wounds,  and,  besides,  is  a  thrice-told  tale.  I  will 
spare  you  so  much,  and  come  to  the  fatal  day 
which  sealed  my  doom." 

But  tears,  desired  so  long  in  vain,  rose  unbid- 
den at  these  recollections,  and  for  a  moment  pre- 
vented the  recital  :  then,  however,  she  resumed. 

"  We  had  accompanied  my  uncle  to  Scotland, 
on  a  tour  through  the  country ;  and,  as  he  was 
still  partly  occupied  with  business,  we  were 
thrown  much  together.  You  probably  do  not 
know  that  marriage  there  is  a  civil  contract,  re- 
quiring no  form,  and,  indeed,  nothing  but  the 
presence  of  a  witness.  I  was  not,  as  you  will 
imagine,  inclined  to  follow  such  a  course,  and, 
to  overrule  my  objections,  we  were  united  in  an 
Episcopal  chapel,  adhering  strictly  to  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England.  With  no  other  cere- 
mony should  1  have  thought  myself  a  wife." 

"  And  you  think  the  marriage  can  be  incon- 
testably  proved  ?" 

"  Yes  :  I  may  confide  to  you,  after  what  has 
occurred,  that  measures  were  taken  at  the  time 
to  mislead  me  as  to  the  place  where  it  was 
solemnized,  but  happily  they  did  not  succeed. 
This,  however,  I  kept  to  myself,  and,  to  remove 
all  doubt,  obtained  a  certificate  of  our  union. 
Can  further  proof  be  necessary '?" 

"  No  ;  and  what  you  have  said  cheers  and  re- 
assures me.  But  may  1  still  ask  one  question  ? 
Do  you  intend,  in  spite  of  all  this,  to  comply 
with  Mr.  Belwood's  wish  that  you  should  go  to 
America?" 

"  I  would  rather  not — indeed,  something  tells 
me  I  ought  not.  But  counsel  me,  dear  Milli- 
cent.   What  would  you  recommend  me  to  do?" 

"  Since  you  have  asked  me,  I  will  own  that  I 
think  you  should  by  no  means  go,  unless  he  ac- 
companies you.  And,  pardon  my  interference, 
but  I  hope  you  will  be  firm  on  that  point.  I 
can  not  help  believing  it  is  the  most  serious  act 
of  your  life." 

Still,  Helen  hesitated ;  and  it  was  long  before 
Millicent,  urging-  again  and  again  the  many 
cogent  reasons  for  decision,  could  bring  her  to 
concur  in  her  views.  At  last,  she  was  but  too 
well  convinced,  though  not  till  Millicent  reveal- 
ed all  her  misgivings,  disclosing,  indeed,  a  dark 
glimpse  of  Belwood's  character,  and  of  the  ob- 
jects he  possibly  contemplated.  Then,  with  a 
mind  lightened  by  Helen's  resolve,  she  went 
away,  leaving  her  poor  friend  more  calm,  and 
promising  to  repeat  her  visit  very  soon. 


CHAPTER  LVIL 

On  the  day  after  Millicent's  meeting  -with 
Helen,  an  elegant  and  sumptuous  carriage 
made  its  appearance  in  the  narrow,  dirty  streets 
of  Spitalfields,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the 
denizens,  who,  in  that  remote  dependency,  had 
as  little  acquaintance  with  such  spectacles  as 
Gulliver's  Houyhnhnms.  A  gang  of  vagrant, 
ragged,  shoeless  urchins,  who  might  truly  have 
passed  for  youthful  Yahoos,  startled  from  play 
by  an  incident  so  novel,  followed  in  hot  pursuit, 
shouting  and  hurrahing,  and  evidently  consider- 
ing that  a  new  epoch  was  at  hand. 

The  carriage  contained  a  lady  and  gentlemau, 
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both  of  whom  were  absorbed  in  thought ;  but 
the  lady,  as  if  fearing  observation,  crouched 
back  in  her  seat,  while  her  companion  kept  his 
eye  fixed  on  the  window,  though,  in  plain  truth, 
his  attention  seemed  elsewhere.  Suddenly  he 
pulled  the  check-string,  and  the  coachman  stop- 
ped. 

"  Is  it  here,  Lord  Childars  ?"  cried  the  lady, 
•with  a  wondering  look. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  nobleman. 

"  Impossible,  surely  !  Millicent  Rennel — the 
beautiful,  gifted,  gentle  Millicent,  live  here !" 
And  she  drew  back,  loathing. 

Lord  Childars  abruptly  left  the  carriage,  and, 
judging  from  his  silence,  did  not  seem  to  hear 
her  remark. 

"Are  you  sure  you  have  not  mistaken  the 
place.  Lord  Childars?"  pursued  the  lady,  hesi- 
tating to  alight. 

"  Oh,  perfectly.  You  enter  the  court  by  this 
archway,  and  she  lives  in  the  last  house  on  the 
right." 

"  Poor,  dear  Milly !  But  I  shall  find  it,  I  have 
no  doubt ;  and  her  sufferings  will  now  come  to 
an  end." 

"  I  will  leave  you,  then,"  said  the  nobleman. 
"  She  would  only  be  pained  to  see  I  know  of  it, 
and  you  will  do  better  without  me." 

They  parted,  and,  vifhile  Lord  Childars  walk- 
ed quickly  away,  the  lady,  with  slower  steps, 
but  a  look  equally  troubled,  passed  into  the 
court. 

Millicent,  as  usual  at  that  hour,  was  alone, 
and  engaged  with,  her  flowers,  when  a  tremu- 
lous knock  called  her  to  the  door,  and,  opening 
it,  she  confronted  her  visitor.  In  a  moment  they 
were  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  Dear  Fanny,  how  kind,  how  good  to  come 
to  me!"  exclaimed  Millicent.  "I  knew  you 
would  think  of  me  some  day." 

Fanny  replied  with  sobs. 

"Fie,  Fanny,  to  grieve  so!"  resumed  Milli- 
cent. "  Come,  I  know  it  is  all  for  me — and  I 
am  so  happy  now,  too !  I  would  not  have  lost 
this  meeting  for  worlds  !" 

"  But  to  find  you  in  such  a  hole,  dear  Milly," 
cried  Fanny.  "It  is  so  dreadlul,  so  horrible  !" 
And,  still  weeping,  she  buried  her  head  on  Mii- 
licent's  bosom,  as  if  fearing  to  look  round. 

"It  is  strange  to  you,  no  doubt,  dear,"  said 
Millicent,  "for  it  affected  me  even  at  first;  but 
now,  from  being  here  so  long,  the  feeling  has 
worn  off.  And  there  are  worse  places,  Fanny — 
far,  far  worse;  and  I  found  an  asylum  and  home 
here,  when  I  expected  to  perish." 

"  My  poor,  poor  Milly,  what  you  must  have 
suffered  ! — what  pain  !  what  humiliation  !  what 
misery  !  And  all  this  time  I  have  been  accus- 
ing you  of  neglect — of  forgetting  and  slighting 
me.  Do  not  look  at  me,  Milly  !  When  I  see 
your  dear,  sweet  face  so  gentle,  so  patient,  as  if 
nothing  whatever  had  happened,  and  then  think 
what  you  have  undergone,  my  heart  bleeds,  dear 
Milly  :  it  seems  ready  to  break  !" 

"  You  are  a  very,  very  dear  Fanny,  I  know. 
But  now  we  will  say  no  more  of  this.  You  shall 
sit  down  and  tell  me  all  your  news ;  for  I  am 
sure  you  have  a  whole  budget.  And,  to  be  can- 
did, 1  intend  to  be  very  fierce  with  you.  Miss 
Fanny,  on  one  point.  How  is  it  you  have  never 
answered  my  letters?" 

"I  never  received  them  till  a  month  ago,  since 


I  which,  though  you  left  no  clew  to  your  retreat, 
I  we  have  done  every  thing  we  possibly  could  to 
find  you  out.  The  judge  has  even  advertised 
for  you,  and  Oswald  and  1  have  gone  about  every 
day,  in  every  possible  place,  hunting  and  inquir- 
ing  for  you  of  every  body  ;  but  without  success. 
It  was  only  this  morning  I  heard  where  you 
were." 

"  And  how  did  you  make  the  happy  discov- 
ery at  last?" 

"Oh,  I  do  not  intend  to  divulge  that — at  least, 
not  at  present.  But  some  one  saw  you,  and  some 
one  followed  you,  and  some  one  came  and  told 
me.     So  now  you  know  every  thing." 

"How  can  you  say  so,  when  you  have  not  told 
me  who  some  one  is  ?" 

"That  is  a  secret,  and  I  will  not  have  you  ask 
any  questions.  It  is  really  not  fair  of  you,  know- 
ing how  you  coax,  and  wheedle,  and  bewitch 
one  with  that  winning  voice  of  yours,  till  you 
make  every  body  do  as  you  like.  And  now  you 
smile  ! — tlear,  dear  Milly,  I  could  almost  tell 
you  for  that  smile  !" 

"Then,  tell  me  directly.  And  yet" — and  sud- 
denly the  smile  on  her  lace  vanished,  like  sun- 
shine under  a  cloud.  "  Yes,  you  must  answer 
me  one  question,  Fanny.  Was  your  informant 
Mr.  Vavasour  ?" 

"No!  But  why,  above  all  others,  do  you  fix 
on  him?     Was  he  aware  of  your  being  here?" 

"Only  since  yesterday,  I  believe,"  replied 
Millicent,  much  relieved  "and  I  thought,  from 
that,  he  might  have  apprised  you  of  it.  But  I 
see  I  must  let  you  take  your  own  time  for  dis- 
closing who  it  was  ;  so  I  will  say  no  more." 

"  You  had  much  better  not,  for  I  shall  only 
lead  you  into  a  maze,  from  which  there  will  be 
no  escaping."  Indeed,  all  you  have  to  do  now, 
if  I  am  to  have  any  say  in  the  matter,  is  to  Jump 
into  ray  carriage,  and  come  away  directly  to 
Belgravia,  where,  I  promise  beforehand,  you 
shall  be  as  happy  as  a  queen." 

"I  am  sure  you  will  try  and  make  me  so,  and 
I  accept  your  invitation,  as  you  offer  it,  most 
cordially.  But  I  can  not  go  away  with  )'ou  now, 
as  I  have  arrangements  to  make  before  I  leave." 

"  Then  you  will  come  to  dinner  this  evening  ? 
— you  must,  positively;  I  will  not  wait  a  moment 
longer." 

"I  will  tr}' — well,  I  will  even  promise,  then. 
But  you  must  let  me  make  a  stipulation,  first." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  That  you  will  interest  yourself  to  procure 
me  a  situation  somewhere,  as  governess  or  com- 
panion, and  allow  me  to  leave  you  as  soon  as  I 
obtain  one." 

"Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure — and  very  glad  shall  I 
be  to  get  rid  of  you.     So  we  have  settled  that." 

"Yes,  with  this  protest,  that  your  laughing  is 
not  to  be  considered,  or  interpreted,  or  explain- 
ed, in  time  to  come,  as  any  right  or  reservation 
on  your  part  to  infringe  the  treaty  !" 

"And  so  the  high-contracting  parties  em- 
brace !"  said  Fanny,  as,  with  something  of  her 
natural  gayety,  she  drew  Millicent  to  her  bosom. 

They  continued  to  converse  for  some  time, 
happy  in  renewed  intercourse,  happy  in  the  wel- 
come thought  that  the  days  of  adversity  were 
over.  It  could  not  be  told  in  words  what  joy, 
what  rapture,  what  fervent  and  pious  thankful- 
ness, the  meeting  awoke  in  Millicent's  heart,  as 
if,  with  one  so  loved  and  loving  at  hand,  she 
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could  brave  any  trial — as  if  she  had  now  nothing 
to  dread,  every  thing  to  hope  for. 

At  length,  for  the  twentieth  time,  Fanny  rose 
to  depart. 

"  You  must  let  me  leave  you  this,"  she  said, 
laying  a  purse  in  Millicent's  hand.  "  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  useful  to  you  just  now." 

"It  will  not,  believe  me,"  replied  Millicent. 
"I  want  only  a  small  sum,  and  though  I  know 
you  will  gladly  be  my  banker,  I  must  not  borrow 
more  than  I  can  repay.  So,  if  you  please,  I  will 
take  what  I  require,  and  return  you  the  rest." 

"  Then,  we  must  leave  the  settlement  till 
another  time — for  you  will,  of  course,  do  just  as 
you  like,  as  usual.  But  I  reserve  all  scoldings 
till  this  evening  ;  and  now,  good-by  !" 

Millicent,  when  her  first  transports  had  sub- 
sided, was  not  sorry  to  be  alone,  reflecting  that 
she  had  much  to  arrange,  and  but  little  time  re- 
maining. Her  chief  business  was  to  recover  her 
boxes  from  Mrs.  Grirashaw,  in  order  that,  with- 
out making  any  display,  she  might  appear  at  the 
judge's  mansion  in  suitable  attire ;  and  fortu- 
nately Tom  came  in  at  this  moment,  and,  learn- 
ing her  wishes,  undertook  to  go  with  her  to 
Mrs.  Grimshaw,  and  see  that  she  made  restitu- 
tion. 

Tom's  presence  proved  to  be  very  necessary ; 
for  Mrs.  Grimshaw,  with  her  usual  extortion, 
sought  to  enlarge  her  claim  in  every  possible 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  Tom  threatened  to  in- 
voke the  police,  that  she  could  be  brought  to 
reasonable  terms.  At  length,  all  was  settled ; 
the  boxes  were  bestowed  in  a  cab ;  and  Milli- 
cent was  once  more  their  mistress. 

Mary,  who  had  by  this  time  come  home,  could 
not  conceal  her  grief  when  she  saw  her  dressed. 

"  You  will  leave  us  now,"  she  said,  dejectedly, 
"after  livin'  with iis such  awhile,  and  bein'  with 
us  like  a  sister — like  one  of  ourselves.  Oh  !  it's 
a  sad  world  ;  where  we're  obligated  to  part,  we 
don't  know  when,  with  them  we  love,  and  left  to 
struggle  alone." 

"  Not  alone,"  said  Millicent.  "  You  will  have 
your  husband,  Mary,  and  there  is  your  brother, 
too,  who  will  be  with  you  always,  and  whenever 
I  can,  I  shall  come  and  see  you." 

"  What,  when  you're  with  your  great  friends, 
•who  makes  so  much  of  you  ?  Oh,  no  !  you'll 
forget  us,  or  think  of  us  only  like  a  dream,  as  is 
painful  to  recollect." 

"  Shall  I  forget  the  hand  that  gave  me  bread, 
when  I  was  dying  of  hunger?"  said  Millicent, 
reproachfully,  and  pressing  Mary's  fingers  to  her 
lips.  "  No,  Mary !  not  while  I  can  remember 
any  thing  !  not  while  I  have  feeling  and  life  ! 
My  great  friends,  as  you  call  them,  have  indeed 
been  kind,  but  what  is  their  kindness  to  that  I 
have  received  from  you — from  friends  who  gave 
me  what  they  needed  only  too  much  themselves." 
And  throwing  herself  on  Mary's  bosom,  she  re- 
mained locked  in  her  embrace. 

Most  kindly  was  she  welcomed,  on  arriving  in 
Belgravc-square,  by  Fanny,  who,  indeed,  now 
she  had  seen  her  demeanor  in  adversity,  re- 
garded her,  if  possible  with  even  increased 
tenderness  and  admiration.  The  judge  and  Os- 
wald received  her  with  equal  cordiality,  and  with 
hardly  less  affection. 

Millii.-ent's  heart  beat  proudly  as,  seated  at 
Fanny's  side,  she  found  herself  again  in  that 
sphere  of  society  so  long  her  own,  and  the  re- 


finements of  which  she  could  so  fully  appreciate. 
It  was  like  rising  from  the  tomb — coming  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage,  and  entering  a  fruitful  and 
blessed  Canaan.  Life  was  once  more  sweet, 
precious.  It  gave  her  a  name,  a  hope,  and  a 
mission. 

"  I  have  been  quite  in  the  way  of  meeting  old 
friends  to-day,"  remarked  Fanny.  •'  Who  doypu 
think  I  saw  this  morning,  Milly  ?" 

"I  can  not  guess  :  you  must  tell  me." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  give  it  up,"  said  Oswald,  with 
a  bantering  smile,  "  for  we  see  you  are  dying  to 
tell." 

"  Now,  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  say,"  cried 
Fanny,  poutingly. 

"  Reveal  it  for  the  benefit  of  Millicent  and 
me,"  said  Sir  Charles.  "  As  for  Oswald,  I  can 
see  his  ears  are  tingling,  though  he  does  affect 
indifference." 

Oswald  looked  penitent,  making  them  all 
laugh. 

"Well,  Milly,"  said  Fanny,  "it  was  our  old 
governess,  Susan — now  called — what  do  you 
think?— Mrs.  Firebrass  Dobbs  !" 

"Is  that  the  Tractarian  ?"  asked  Sir  Charles. 

"Tractarian!"  echoed  Millicent,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Fanny.  Oh !  he's  so 
changed,  Milly — so  changed.  And  he  has  a 
chapel  close  by  here — a  complete  Puseyite 
chapel.  I  promised  Mrs.  Dobbs  1  would  go  there 
to-morrow,  to  prayers  ;  for  they  have  service 
every  day.     "  Will  you  come  with  me  ?" 

"1  shall  be  very  happy." 

"  Pray  don't,"  urged  Oswald,  "or  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  your  being  con — or  should  I  not 
say  perverted  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  have  no  fear  of  Millicent,"  cried  Sir 
Charles;   "let  them  go." 

"  That  we  fully  intend  to  do  !"  cried  Fanny. 

And,  accordingly,  next  morning,  they  repaired 
to  Mr.  Dobbs's  church,  which,  on  entering,  they 
found  metamorphosed  into  a  puerile  imitation  of 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  Millicent  was  shocked 
as  she  looked  round,  at  the  absurd  and  monstrous 
decorations,  the  superstitious  symbols,  the  paltry 
attempts  to  impress  and  awe,  which  appeared  oa 
every  side,  exciting  only  derision.  Much  as  was 
known  of  these  innovations,  she  was  startled  to 
behold,  in  a  parish  church  of  the  metropolis,  all 
the  details  and  machinery  of  Romish  worship. 
But  it  was  Popery  without  its  imposing  solemni- 
ty, without  its  fire.  It  was  the  dead  body  lying 
in  state — decked  out  out  in  gorgeous  trappings, 
but  lacking  the  soul. 

The  spirit  of  Dobbs  had  indeed  undergone  a 
change,  and  one  which,  heterodox  as  were  his 
former  opinions,  could  not  be  considered  for  the 
better.  From  Scylla  he  had  rushed  on  Charyb- 
dis :  after  herding  with  Jack,  had  come  to  flirt 
with  Peter.  To  such  extremes  do  men  run,  and 
with  such  abruptness,  making  but  one  stride 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba ! 

Calmly  and  dispassionately  viewed,  the  new 
theology  had  charms  for  Dobbs  :  it  gave  him 
power,  spiritual  authority,  the  keys  of  men's 
consciences  and  hearts.  It  made  priestcraft 
more  absolute,  more  tangible,  and  increasing 
daily  in  knowledge  of  its  capabilities,  he  be- 
came more  tenacious  of  its  pretensions.  Soon 
even  its  champions  claimed  a  share  of  his 
love  and  veneration.     Ho  began  to  vindicate 
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Thomas  a,  Beckett,  and  to  believe  in  the  meek- 
ness and  tender  charity  of  Bonner.  Poor  Anne 
Boleyn,  as  the  foster-mother  of  schism,  became 
a  monster  to  his  Romanized  fancy — a  Lucre- 
zia,  an  Agri[)pin'a.  With  equal  significance  he 
whispered  mysterious  hints  of  an  immaculate 
Church,  one  and  indivisible,  governed  and  direct- 
ed by  one  Shepherd  ;  and  this  Shepherd,  from 
the  prerogatives  he  ascribed  to  him,  could  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  his  old  antagonist  the 
Pope. 

The  Romanizing  element,  as  it  has  begun  to 
be  denominated,  appeared  more  prominently  in 
the  service ;  and  Millicent  was  amazed  to  see 
how  the  simple  and  impressive  liturgy  could  be 
perverted  into  what  would  have  been  ridiculous, 
had  it  not  been  profane.  The  absurd  practice 
called  intoning,  which  chants  over  the  prayers 
like  the  street  carols  at  Christmas,  grating  the 
ear  with  its  discordant  mutterings,  seemed  to 
her  but  an  irreverent  mode  of  approacliing  the 
throne  of  the  Almighty,  when  the  soul  should 
be  stirred  in  its  deepest  and  strongest  emotions. 
But  the  crowning  vagary  of  Mr.  Dobbs's  doc- 
trine was  the  rehearsal  of  the  Belief,  when,  to 
face  the  East,  he  turned  his  back  on  the  congre- 
gation, his  heart  swelling  proudly  at  its  own  per- 
verseness.  He  forgot,  deluded  man  !  that  the 
Great  Searcher  was  then  looking  into  it. 

Millicent  and  Fanny  were  among  the  last  to 
depart. 

"  Shall  we  wait  and  see  Mrs.  Dobbs  ?"  asked 
Fanny  when  they  reached  the  porch.  "  She  is 
following  us  out,  and  you  know  you  were  always 
a  favorite  with  her.  It  will  give  her  great  pleas- 
ure to  see  you,  I  am  sure."' 

"  Then,  pray  let  us  stay,"  replied  Millicent. 

"And  you  tell  me  meantime,  now  you  have 
seen  the  church,  what  you  think  of  it  all,"  re- 
sumed Fanny. 

"  It  has  surprised  me  beyond  measure,"  re- 
plied Millicent,  gravely. 

"Are  you  inclined  to  turn  Tractarian  ?" 

"  Oh  !  no.  I  should  be  sorry  to  make  any 
comment  on  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  but 
I  prefer  the  worship  in  which  I  have  been 
brought  up,  free  from  any  new  observances." 

"1  can  not  say  I  agree  with  you  there,"  said 
Fanny,  her  less  reflective  nature  not  unimpress- 
ed by  the  blandishments  of  the  new  creed. 
"  These  things,  after  all,  are  merely  a  revival  of 
what  was  practiced  by  our  forefathers.  They 
were  the  regular  usage  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth." 

"  But  were  they  so  in  the  time  of  the  Apos- 
tles?" 

"  That  is  going  back  a  long  way.  How  can 
we  know  what  was  their  usage  ?" 

"  By  searching  the  epistles  they  have  left  us, 
which  tell  us  their  inmost  thoughts.  If  these 
ceremonies  are  not  mentioned  there,  we  may  be 
assured  they  are  unnecessary;  and  what  is  un- 
necessary in  religion  is,  I  fear,  too  often  hurtful. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  worship  which 
the  creature  pays  to  the  Creator  must  be  simple, 
or  it  can  not  be  heartfelt." 

"  Then  you  would  do  away  with  all  forms  all 
order?" 

"  By  no  means.  Order  is  as  essential  in  the 
Church  as  in  a  household,  and  there  are  certain 
forms,  reverent  and  significant,  used  from  time 
immemorial,  which  appear  to  come  spontaneous- 


ly from  the  heart.  These  seem  due  to  divine 
Majesty,  which  we  can  not  approach  in  a  guise 
too  lowly." 

•'  If  you  admit  this,  we  are  only  at  issue  as  to 
how  far  forms  should  be  carried.  1  see  1  may 
have  some  hopes  of  converting  you,  after  all. 
But  here  is  Mrs.  Dobbs." 

Susan  as  she  may  still  be  named,  looked  the 
same  prim,  trim  figure  as  in  days  of  old — only 
there  was  something  more  of  state  in  her  walk, 
and  she  borrowed  no  little  dignity  from  a  hu^e 
ebony  cross  which  hung  at  her  side,  appended 
to  a  cord  of  beads  of  the  same  material. 
Though  a  little  embarrassed,  at  first,  from  a 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  parted,  she  was  evidently  pleased  to 
meet  Millicent,  discerning  quickly  that  she  re- 
tained no  ill-will. 

"  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  been  here,  I 
suppose?"  she  said,  with  a  benignant  smile. 
"How  do  you  like  our  church?" 

"  She  thinks  you  are  too  Catholic,"  said  Fan- 
ny, as  Millicent  hesitated  how  to  reply. 

Susan  shook  her  head,  but  still  smiled:  she 
was  enacting  the  propagandist. 

"  Can  we  be  too  Catholic,  then  ?"  she  asked 
of  Millicent.  "  1  see  1  must  take  you  under  my 
tuition  again  You  must  come  here  very,  very 
often." 

"  I  ravist  bring  her  with  me  whenever  I  can," 
observed  Fanny;  "for  I  am  sure  when  she 
comes  to  reflect,  she  will  see  reason  to  change 
her  opinion.  Would  you  like  to  visit  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  Milly?" 

"  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  !"  echoed  Millicent, 
surprised.     "  Who  are  they? — nuns  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  answered  Fanny,  with  a  puz- 
zled look,  "  but — well,  I  suppose  they  are  a  sort 
of  nuns?" 

"They  are  what  their  name  implies,"  said 
Mrs.  Dobbs,  with  her  former  bland  smile — "  per- 
sons who  have  devoted  themselves  to  acts  of 
mercy,  spending  their  lives  in  visiting,  watching 
and  soothing  the  sick,  and  the  dying." 

"But  do  they  seclude  themselves  like  nuns  ?" 
asked  Millicent. 

"  Assuredly,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbs. 

"  And  have  they  taken  any  vows  ?" 

"  A  vow  of  celibacy,"  replied  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
drawing  herself  up. — The  fact  was  this  vow 
was  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  Sisters  had  all 
arrived  at  a  green  age,  and  were  in  every  other 
respect  safe. — "  But  you  must  come  and  visit 
them,  as  Mrs.  Harper  proposes,"  she  added  en- 
ticingly, "  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"Thank  you,  not  to-day,"  evasively  replied 
Millicent. 

"  No,  not  this  morning,  as  I  have  some  calls 
to  make,"  cried  Fanny,  "  but  I  shall  be  delight- 
ed any  other  day.  It  will  be  charming.  But  I 
hope  they  live  in  a  kind  of  convent,  or  it  will 
spoil  all." 

"  You  must  come  and  see,"  said  Mrs.  Dobbs. 
"  I  shall  lell  you  nothing,  but  it  will  be  a  sur- 
prise for  you.  I  am  sure  Miss  Rennel,  with 
her  staid,  quiet  habits,  will  be  very  much  struck 
by  it." — And,  in  truth,  she  had  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  add  Millicent  to  the  establishment, 
which  was  sadly  in  want  of  young  plants,  and 
would  thus  be  furnished  with  an  admirable 
decoy.  But  Millicent  was  not  destined  to  be 
exposed  to  her  seductions. 
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After  some  further  conversation  they  parted ; 
and  the  two  friends,  entering  the  carriage,  re- 
turned home,  very  differently  impressed  by  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard. 

"  So  you  are  bent  on  being  a  governess,  Mil- 
ly?"  said  Fanny  that  evening,  when  they  re- 
tired to  the  drawing-room.  "  Nothing  else  will 
suit  you  ?"' 

"  I  do  not  say  that,  Fanny,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  it  seems  the  only  thing  I  am  adapted  for. 
Can  you  suggest  any  thing  better?" 

"  Most  certainly." 

"And  pray  what  is  it?" 

"  Why,  I  recommend  you  to  take  unto  your- 
self a  husband,  a  lord,  or  a  nabob,  or  some  such 
per.sonage ;  and  set  up  for  an  arbitress  of  fash- 
ion. I  am  sure,  if  you  do,  you  will  have  the 
immediate  adhesion  of  May  Fair  and  Belgra- 
via." 

"Become,  in  fact,  quite  a  Dame  Brummel — 
a  sort  of  Lady  Nash,"  said  Millicent,  with  a 
gay  smile.  "  How  can  you  laugh  at  me  so, 
Fanny  ?" 

"  Now  you  know,  in  your  sly  little  heart,  that 
I  am  talking  as  gravely  and  soberly  as  ever  I 
was  in  my  life.  You  know,  too,  for  all  your 
laughing,  that  1  really  wish  you  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  marry  a  very  rich  man." 

"But  will  the  very  rich  man,  make  up  his 
mind  to  marry  me,  you  mercenary  thing?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !   very  readily  !" 

"He  must  speak  for  himself,  if  you  please. 
Proxies  are  not  in  use  nowadays." 

"He  will  speak,  never  fear,  when  I  tell  him 
what  you  say.  And  for  your  comfort,  be  it 
known,  that  he  is  not  only  very  rich,  but  very 
handsome,  and,  what  is  more,  he  is  really  and 
actually  a  lord." 

Millicent  changed  color. — "  We  ought  not  to 
jest  on  such  a  serious  subject,"  she  said,  "  but 
my  Fanny  knows  we  have  only  been  jesting,  and 
that,  in  reality,  my  views  are  very  different." 

"To  wit,  having  an  eye  on  the  aforesaid  situ- 
ation of  governess." 

"  Precisely." 

"  Well,  you  must  have  your  own  way,  I  sup- 
pose— every  one  to  their  taste.  But  do  you 
know,  Milly,  what  sort  of  life  a  governess's 
is? — what  she  has  to  do,  what  to  undergo?  Not 
in  the  least — I  dare  say.  Not  in  the  least,  I'm 
sure,  or  you  would  have  very  little  fancy  for 
it." 

"  I  dare  say  there  is  a  great  deal  not  too  agree- 
able, Fanny  ;  all  situations  have  that.  But  per- 
sons who  have  to  earn  their  bread,  if  they  wish 
to  be  happy  and  fulfill  their  duty  in  life,  must 
learn  to  bear  these  things  ;  and  how  could  I  set 
up  to  teach  others,  if  I  can  not  govern  myself?" 

"  Spoken  like  my  Milly,  as  it  would  be  borne, 
too,  I  know ;  but  this  shall  not  prevent  my  warn- 
ing you  against  it.  And  a  book  I  was  reading 
the  other  day  will  be  a  very  good  preparation 
for  you,  if  you  continue  obstinate.  It  is  Lady 
Blessington's  '  Governess.'  " 

"A  novel?" 

"Yes;  why  not?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  objection  to  make.  It  would 
be  very  amusing,  no  doubt;  and  on  your  recom- 
mendation, 1  shall  be  very  happy  to  read  it.  I 
recollect,  you  have  a  passion  for  novels.  Do  you 
remember  your  adventure  with  'Marriage?'  " 

Fanny,  whose  memory  retained  the  scene  only 


too  vividly,  laughed  loud  and  long.  "That  was 
an  adventure — an  adventure  worthy  of  being 
recorded  in  the  renowned  pages  of  Don  Quix- 
ote," she  cried,  at  length.  "Still,  I  hope  the 
martyrdom  of  'Marriage,'  notwithstanding  its 
imposing  accessories,  did  not  produce  upon  you 
the  salutary  eifect  Miss  Jumpsen  intended. 
You  are  not  really  so  good  as  to  discountenance 
novels."  ^ 

"  I  can  not  lay  claim  to  such  perfection ;  and, 
indeed,  whatever  some  ladies  may  profess,  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  weak  on  that  point.  And  why 
should  we  rail  at  what  entertains  and  sometimes 
fascinates  us  ? — what,  too,  is  often  made  araedium 
for  conveying  lessons  in  the  severe  discipline  of 
the  world,  iu  a  form  never  to  be  forgotten  ?  It 
is  true,  novels  of  this  character  are  rare,  but  they 
exist ;  and  there  are  several  I  could  name,  which 
have  afforded  me  more  instruction,  amidst  the 
illusions  of  the  tale,  than  any  didactic  book  I  ever 
read." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,  and  you 
must  say  it  all  again,  when  my  uncle  comes. 
You  must  know  he  is  a  heretic  on  this  subject. 
In  fact.  Coke  upon  Lyttleton  is  his  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton.  But  here  he  is;  and  now,  if  you  muster 
your  arguments,  we  will  convert  him  ;  for  I  think 
our  united  eloquence  must  be  irresistible." 

"Do  not  be  too  sanguine,"  said  Millicent, 
gayly,  as  Sir  Charles  approached.  But  the  con- 
test, fortunately  for  his  consistency,  pitted  against 
such  powerful  odds,  was  not  to  take  place  that 
night. 

"What  is  all  this  whispering  about?"  he  cried, 
placing  himself  by  Millicent.  "  There  is  no  wick- 
ed conspiracy  hatching,  I  hope?" 

"That  will  be  all  made  known  by-and-by,  if 
you  have  patience,"  replied  Fanny.  "But  what 
have  you  done  with  Oswald?  We  must  have 
him  here  before  we  begin." 

"  He  is  coming  directly,  then.  He  is  only 
giving  some  orders  to  the  coachman." 

As  he  spoke,  Oswald  entered. 

"News!  news!"  he  said,  with  a  strange  smile, 
"  Such  an  event  here,  for  the  Morning  Post  to- 
morrow." 

"  Then,  pray,  be  the  Standard  or  Globe  of  to- 
night," cried  Fanny,  "and  tell  us  immediately 
what  it  is." 

"I  mu.st,  I  suppose,"  laughed  Oswald,  "for  I 
can't  keep  any  thing,  and  I  see  you  are  expirinor 
with  curiosity.  Well,  I  have  just  heard  from 
the  coachman  that  there  has  been  an  elopement 
next  door." 

Exclamations  of  surprise  broke  from  his  au- 
ditors. 

"Harriet  Clinton,"  pursued  Oswald,  "has gone 
off  with  Mr.  Belwood." 

"Did  you  say  Mr.  Belwood?"  cried  Millicent^ 
starting  up. 

"Even  Mr.  Belwood.  Why  are  yon  so  inter- 
ested about  him  ?" 

"Because — because  he  can  not  marry  her. 
He  is  married  already." 

"  Married !" 

"  Yes,  privately  married.  I  know  his  wife, 
and  saw  hei  only  yesterday." 

"  This  must  be  looked  to  immediately,"  said 
Sir  Charles,  while  Fanny  and  Oswald  sat'speech- 
less  with  astonishment.  "  I  will  go  and  speak 
to  Mrs.  Clinton." 

And  he  left  the  room  I 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 

It  was  at  the  Horticultural  Fete  at  Chiswick, 
a  few  hours  previous))'  to  his  visit  to  Helen,  of 
which  Millicent  had  been  an  unseen  witness, 
that  Belwood,  so  long  baffled  by  Mrs.  Clinton, 
encountered  Harriet.  In  an  instant  she  slipped 
away  from  her  step-mother,  and  joined  him. 

'•I  have  been  watching  and  following  you  for 
months,  to  obtain  this  meeting,"  he  said,  as  he 
led  her  into  a  secluded  walk,  suppressing  for 
the  moment,  from  regard  of  his  critical  position, 
all  trace  of  the  spleen  swelling  in  his  heart,  and 
assuming  a  tone  and  manner  inexpressibly  ten- 
der. "  You  have  seen  me,  too,  dear  Harriet,  and 
you  have  never  tried  to  speak  to  me." 

"  You  might  have  judged  from  my  looks  how 
much  I  desired  it,"  replied  Harriet:  "so  do  not 
scold  me,  Charles.  If  you  knew  how  I  have 
been  fettered,  you  would  pity  me — I'm  sure  you 
would,  with  your  kind  heart." 

"And  am  not  1  to  be  pitied?  I,  who  have 
been  longing,  dying,  to  see  you,  were  it  only  to 
say  a  word." 

"  Have  you,  though  ?  How  good  of  you  !  but 
you  are  always  so  good.  And  yet  I  can  not  stay 
with  you  a  moment,  dear  Charles.  I  could  not 
have  got  away  at  all,  only  Dud  helped  me." 

"  VVeil,  I  won't  keep  you,  as  you  may  be 
missed,  and  it  will  excite  suspicion.  I  should 
ask  you  to  come  off  with  me  at  once,  and  be 
mine  forever,  but  flying  now,  in  the  day-time, 
we  should  be  overtaken,  and  you  know  what 
would  follow.  But  can  you  meet  me  this  even- 
ing?" 

"  No ;  for  we  are  going  to  a  rout ;  and  Mrs. 
Clinton,  I  am  sure,  will  not  leave  my  side.  But 
I  could  contrive  to  steal  out  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow  it  must  be,  then.  At  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  I  will  be  at  the  nearest  corner  of 
the  square,  and,  to  avoid  observation,  will  leave 
the  carriage  at  St.  Peter's  church.  Then  we 
will  set  off  by  the  last  train  for  Carlisle,  and  be 
at  Gretna  by  morning." 

"I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  you,"  said  Harriet, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  joy.  "Now,  good-by." 
And  they  parted. 

Belwood,  fearing  he  might  encounter  Mrs. 
Clinton,  left  the  gardens.  His  first  object  now 
was  to  get  rid  of  Helen,  by  inducing  her  to  pro- 
ceed to  America,  and  with  this  view,  he  had  al- 
ready ascertained  when  the  next  packet  was  to 
sail,  and  made  arrangements  for  her  departure. 
It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  Helen,  on  be- 
ing apprised  of  his  proposal,  did  not  prove  so 
manageable  as  he  had  expected. 

Still,  he  could  not  draw  back.  His  fortunes, 
so  long  tottering,  had  become  desperate,  and  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  must  be  equally  so.  He 
roust  go  on!  Of  course,  his  defection  —  his 
crime,  as  the  law  pronounced  it — could  not  be 
long  concealed  from  Helen ;  but  her  devoted 
love,  which  had  led  her  to  submit  uncomplain- 
ingly to  so  many  sacrifices,  would  still  be  his 
safeguard  —  would  prevent  her  betraying  and 
denouncing  him.  This  was  his  firm  conviction. 
Other  points  of  defense  were  not  wanting, 
should  he  be  driven  to  resort  to  them.  His 
marriage  with  Helen,  solemnized  at  an  obscure 
Scottish  village,  the  very  name  of  which  he  had 
contrived  to  misrepresent,  could  never  be  proved, 
and  thus,  even  should  his  expectations  of  her  ac- 


quiescence be  falsified,  would  rest  solely  on  -her 
own  assertion.  Who  would  credit  t/ia(? — and 
even  supposing  the  case  of  its  being  generally 
received,  what  weight  would  attach  to  it  in  a 
court  of  justice. 

It  was  with  a  mind  full  of  these  thoughts, 
that,  on  the  following  evening,  he  repaired  to 
the  place  arranged  with  Harriet.  In  a  locality 
so  well  supplied  with  lamps,  it  was  not  very 
dark ;  and  having,  in  order  to  make  all  sure, 
arrived  somewhat  before  the  appointed  time,  he 
crossed  over  to  the  inclosure,  so  as  not  to  attract 
observation,  posting  himself  opposite  to  Mrs. 
Clinton's  house.  At  length,  it  struck  ten;  and 
presently  the  door  opened,  giving  egress  to  Har- 
riet. She  cast  one  look  back  ;  and  then,  without 
further  hesitation,  darted  down  the  steps,  and 
they  reached  the  corner  at  the  same  moment. 

"This  way,  dearest,"  said  Belwood,  drawing 
her  trembling  hand  through  his  arm,  as  he  moved 
oflT.  "  We  have  not  an  instant  to  lose ;  for, 
dreading  pursuit,  I  have  barely  allowed  time  to 
secure  the  train." 

"And  I  fear  I  have  been  observed  quitting 
the  house,"  replied  Harriet,  breathlessly.  "  Oh ! 
they  can  not  stop  us,  can  they,  Charles?" 

"  Not  if  we  are  once  en  route.  And  there  is 
the  church — we  shall  have  a  good  start  of  them." 

Soon,  indeed,  they  arrived  at  the  carriage  ; 
and,  circling  her  with  his  arm,  Belwood  lifted 
Harriet  in,  ordering  the  postillion  to  set  off  as  he 
followed  her.  Away  flew  Whip,  forgetting,  in 
the  fervor  of  the  moment,  that  he  was  in  the  do- 
main of  the  Lord  of  W ,  when  the  carriage, 

after  a  flight  of  some  dozen  yards,  all  at  once 
gave  a  tremendous  lurch,  and  came  to  a  dead 
stop.  In  vain  he  lashed  and  spurred;  in  vain 
the  horses  tugged — there  was  no  moving. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  cried  Belwood,  with  an 
execration,  as  he  sprang  out. 

"I'm  afraid  the  axle's  broke,  sir,"  answered 
the  postillion,  who  had  just  dismounted. 

Lord  W ,  as  may  be  imagined,  has  many 

good  wishers  on  these  roads,  but  Belwood's  re- 
sponse would  have  startled  him. 

"We  must  have  one  of  the  carriage  lamps," 
he  said — for  they  had  come  into  the  region  of 
darkness.  "  If  the  axle  is  broken,  I  hope  its 
maker  will  be  hanged." 

"  It  ain't  broke,  sir,"  replied  the  postillion, 
glancing  the  lamp  underneath.  "I  see  what  it 
is  now — the  wheel's  got  into  one  of  them  cursed 
holes." 

"Then,  pull  on  the  horses,  you  idiot."  The 
postillion,  eager  as  himsel.'',  flew  to  the  horses' 
heads.  "Now!"  cried  Belwood — and  with  a 
prodigious  eflfort  of  strength,  he  raised  the 
wheel. 

"That's  it,  sir — we'll  do  now,"  said  the  pos- 
tillion. 

"Ten  pounds  for  you  if  we  save  the  train," 
returned  Belwood. 

The  carriage  shot  off";  the  horses  seemed 
winged.  Ruts,  holes,  jolts,  and  lurches,  such 
as  Switzers  would  shrink  from,  offered  no  im- 
pediment, and  they  flew  along,  without  knowing, 
in  the  darkness,  but  what  the  next  moment  might 
be  their  destruction. 

But  things  speedily  changed.  Lights  flashed 
across  the  road,  and  leaving  the  Belgravian 
quicksands,  they  whirled  into  Piccadilly.  New 
obstacles  now  presented  themselves;  but  thoy 
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still  tore  on,  regardless  of  passing  vehicles  and 
frightened  passengers,  who,  as  they  glided  by, 
turned  to  look  at  them  in  wonder.  Belwood, 
knowing  his  fate  might  be  decided  by  a  single 
minute,  was  so  engrossed — so  absolutely  spell- 
bound— by  the  excitement  of  the  race,  that  he 
scarcely  exchanged  a  word  with  Harriet,  who, 
unlike  him,  having  rallied  from  her  first  alarm, 
■was  in  high  spirits.  A  silent  pressure  of  her 
hand,  however,  or  an  incoherent  word,  when- 
ever he  was  more  directly  appealed  to,  amply 
satisfied  her,  and  she  ran  on  with  a  thousand 
expressions  of  joy  and  triumph,  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  they  fell  on  his  ear  like  air. 

They  were  a  strange,  a  startling  contrast  at 
that  moment,  forming  one  of  those  combinations 
which  sometimes  give  to  life  the  wildness  of 
fiction.  Here  was  the  simple,  trustful  girl,  a 
child  in  innocence  and  capacity,  a  woman  in 
devotion,  dowered  with  the  wealth  of  a  Coutts, 
and  with  a  dower  more  precious  in  her  heart — 
latent,  undreamt  of;  giving  herself  over  with 
her  own  hand,  unreservedly  and  forever,  to  a 
vicious  profligate,  a  ruined  spendthrift,  a  crimi- 
nal ;  and  while  she  was  indulging  dreams  of  a 
brilliant  future,  and  exulting  in  her  present,  he, 
yet  in  suspense,  with  a  jail  staring  him  in  the 
face,  and  a  felon's  fears  before  him,  was,  under 
his  mask  of  smiles,  in  a  condition  of  mind  bor- 
dering on  frenzy.  And  these  two  were  to  be 
one  ! 

It  wanted  but  a  minute  to  the  time  when  they 
dashed  up  to  the  terminus.  The  bell,  however, 
had  not  yet  rung,  and  in  a  moment  the  carriage 
was  fixed  on  a  truck  and  attached  to  the  train. 
Then,  to  Belwood's  inexpressible  relief,  the  sig- 
nal was  given,  and  they  were  off. 

About  an  hour  afterward  another  carriage  ar- 
rived at  the  railway.  It  contained  Mrs.  Clinton 
and  a  grave-looking  gentleman  in  black,  who, 
finding  there  would  be  no  other  train  for  Car- 
lisle till  morning,  succeeded,  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  sum,  on  representing  the  circumstances, 
in  engaging  an  engine  express.  It  was  some 
time,  however,  before  it  could  be  got  ready,  and 
considering  the  start  secured  by  the  train,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  occasional  stoppages,  in 
order  to  prevent  collisions,  there  was  no  cer- 
tainty that  they  would  overtake  the  fugitives. 

Morning  had  spread  forth  its  brightest  glories 
when  the  train  reached  Carlisle.  Belwood,  who 
had  passed  the  night  in  feverish  anxiety,  which 
all  his  efforts  could  not  shake  off,  was  the  first 
to  spring  on  the  platform,  and  Harriet  speedily 
followed.  She,  perhaps  was  a  little  fatigued, 
but  as  the  fresh,  balmy  air  brushed  her  cheek, 
still  looking  happy  and  animated. 

"  Why,  here's  another  ingine  comin'  up,"  said 
one  of  the  guards  to  a  porter,  as  they  passed. 
"  What's  to  do  now  ?" 

"  It's  an  express,  most  like,"  replied  the 
porter. 

Belwood,  whose  ear  caught  every  word,  looked 
round,  and  perceived  at  some  distance  a  long 
line  of  curling  smoke,  rushing  foward  like  a 
rocket.  Something  at  his  heart  whispered  who 
was  there. 

Quickly  as  he  bestirred  himself,  some  little 
time  elapsed  before  they  were  ready  with  the 
carriage.  At  that  instant,  the  other  engine 
flying  up  at  full  speed,  arrived  at  the  station. 

Belwood's  postillion  was  now  in  the  saddle, 


and  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  reward,  spared 
neither  whip  nor  spur.  They  soon  cleared  the 
town,  and  gaining  the  road,  where  there  was  no 
obstacle  to  their  progress,  swept  along  with 
increased  speed. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Clinton,  in  spite  of  the  most 
untiring  zeal  on  the  part  of  her  companion,  en- 
countered obstacles  at  every  step.  Every  body 
seemed  to  regard  her  with  enmity,  and  to  delight 
in  retarding  her.  In  fact,  popular  sympathy, 
without  knowing  who  was  in  the  right,  sided 
most  heartily  with  the  lovei-s. 

At  length,  they  were  fairly  on  the  road,  but 
the  chase,  just  before  almost  in  their  grasp,  was 
now  out  of  sight,  and,  indeed,  by  this  time  half 
way  to  Gretna.  Still,  Mrs.  Clinton  urged  on 
the  postillion,  straining  her  eyes  at  every  turn  of 
the  road,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  it. 
But  she  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  It  was 
not  till,  climbing  the  last  ascent,  they  dashed 
into  the  one  straggling  street  of  Gretna,  that  the 
lost  chariot  presented  itself. 

They  were  too  late.  The  marriage,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  venerable  observances  of  Gretna 
Green,  was  complete  ;  and  Belwood  and  Harriet 
were  refreshing  themselves  at  the  inn. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  madam,"  said 
Mrs.  Clinton's  companion,  who  had  acquired 
all  the  particulars  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
"you  had  better  remain  in  the  carriage  a  few 
minutes,  while  I  go  inside," 

"Very  well,"  replied  Mrs.  Clinton,  impa- 
tiently :   "only  take  care  to  secure  them." 

The  grave-looking  gentleman  walked  straight 
to  the  guest-chamber. 

"Ha!"cried  Belwood,  as  he  entererd.  "What 
is  this?     How  dare  you  intrude  here,  sir  ?" 

"I  have  come  for  the  lady,  sir,"  replied  the 
stranger,  glancing  at  Harriet,  who,  in  an  excess 
of  alarm,  drew  nearer  to  Belwood. 

"This  lady,  sir,"  returned  Belwood,  with  a 
sinister  smile,  "is  my  wife.  I  don't  know  what 
you  can  have  to  say  to  her." 

"You  have  married  her  then?" 

"  Yes.  But  before  I  answer  any  more  inter- 
rogatories, I  must  put  one  question  to  you. 
Pray  who  and  what  are  you?" 

"I  am  an  Inspector  of  the  London  police." 
Belwood  changed  color,  but  recollecting  himself, 
assumed  a  bold  look. — "And  what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  me?"  he  demanded. 

"To  take  you  into  custody,"  was  the  reply. 
"  You  are  charged  with  feloniously  inter-marry- 
ing with  Harriet  Clinton,  your  first  wife  being 
still  alive." 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

Mrs.  Clinton  had  been  apprised  of  the  fact 
of  Belwood's  previous  marriage  by  Sir  Charles 
Webster,  and,  under  his  advice,  took  the  ener- 
getic steps  already  described.  On  leaving  her. 
Sir  Charles  thought  to  obtain  further  intelligence 
from  Millicent;  but  in  this,  much  to  his  surprise, 
he  was  not  successful. 

"  You  must  not  question  me  on  the  subject, 
Sir  Charles,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  too  gentle  to 
be  resisted.  "There  are  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
divulge." 

"  You  will  get  nothing  out  of  her,  unole," 
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cried  Fanny.  "  I  have  been  trying  this  half 
hour,  without  progressing  an  inch.  It  is  a 
great  secret — not  to  be  told  in  Gath."' 

"  Espefially  to  bellmen,"  observed  Oswald. 

His  insinuation  elicited  a  brisk  retort  from 
Fanny,  and.  in  the  conflict  that  ensued,  Sir 
Charles  drew  Millicent  aside. 

"My  dear  girl,  you  must  positively  tell  me 
all  you  know  of  the  business,"  he  said.  "If 
Mr. -JBelwood  has  really  been  married  before, 
and  his  wile  be  living,  he  has  committed  a  great 
crime,  and  to  screen  him  would  be  highly  culpa- 
ble." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Millicent;  "but  I  must 
still  be  silent — at  least,  for  the  present.  Will 
you  not  believe  that  1  have  good  reasons  for 
being  so?" 

"Yes;  for  you  afc  too  sensible  a  girl,  I  am 
sure,  to  withhold  information  on  any  other  plea. 
But  you  must  remember  I  am  advising  you  as  a 
friend,  as  one  who  takes  the  deepest  interest  in 
you.  I  wish  to  spare  you  the  trouble,  and  the 
pain,  of  having  to  make  these  disclosures  in 
a  court  of  justice ;  and  the  only  means,  by 
which  you  can  do  this,  after  the  statement 
3'ou  have  made  to-night,  is  to  place  me  in  the 
way  of  procuring  other  witnesses.  I  want  to 
relieve  you  of  all  the  responsibility." 

"I  lully  understand  your  motive.  Sir  Charles; 
and,  believe  me,  am  deeply  grateful  to  you. 
How  long  can  you  allow  me  to  consider  what  is 
to  be  done  ?" 

"Three  days." 

"That  will  be  sufficient.  I  hope  I  shall  then 
be  able  to  speak  to  you  unreservedly." 

She  had,  with  her  usual  decision,  already 
made  up  her  mind  as  to  the  course  she  ought  to 
pursue;  and  the  next  morning,  leaving  the  house 
unobserved,  she  set  out  for  Stratford,  to  commu- 
nicate what  had  occurred  to  Helen. 

On  arriving  at  the  little  villa,  the  door  was 
opened  for  her  by  Helen  herself,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  change  in  Belwood's  circumstances, 
which  he  had  represented  at  their  last  meeting, 
had  discharged  the  servant,  and  was  now  living 
alone. 

Millicent,  anxious  to  spare  her  feelings,  was 
some  time  before  she  could  bring  herself  to  the 
painful  errand  she  came  upon,  and,  meanwhile, 
briefly  adverted  to  the  improvement  in  her  own 
fortunes,  which  the  unique  simplicity  of  her 
dress  would  scarcely  have  made  apparent. 

"You  see,  the  darkest  night  has  a  close,  dear 
Helen,"  she  continued,  looking  tenderly  in  her 
friend's  face.  "  Be  our  sorrows  what  they  may, 
our  trials  and  struggles  ever  so  protracted, 
there  is  hope  for  us  all." 

Helen  shook  her  head. 

"I  know  it  does  not  seem  so,"  pursued  Milli- 
cent; "but  so  it  is !  I  have  learnt  the  lesson, 
dear,  from  the  wisest  and  best  of  teachers — expe- 
rience. You  may  appear  to  be  sinking  ;  but  hope, 
faith,  will  hold  you  up.  A  gulf  may  yawn  below, 
billows  roll  over  you;  but,  at  last,  that  plank  will 
land  you  safe.     It  never  founders." 

"Never?  Can  we  indeed  say  never,  Milli- 
cent? Did  you  know  what  an  extremity  I  am 
brought  to,  you  would  think  difTerently." 

"  But  I  do  know,  dear,  unfortunately,  better 
than  yourself.  And  still  in  the  lace  of  thi.s,  with 
the  full  consciousness  of  even  a  greater  trial  be- 
fore you,  1  say  you  should  hope." 


Helen  turned  a  wistful,  alarmed  look  upon  her. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  she  said:  "something 
has  happened — something  you  have  heard  and 
wish  to  break  to  me." — And  she  recollected,  with 
a  pang,  Belwood's  announcement  that  he  was  in 
momentary  apprehension  of  arrest.  "  Oh  !  have 
they  taken  him?"  she  exclaimed.  "Is  he  in 
prison  ?" 

"  You  know  what  a  crime  he  has  committed, 
then?"  said  Millicent.  misled  by  her  inquiry. 
"  Do  not  tremble  so,  dear  Helen.  The  moment 
has  come,  when  you  must  be  firm,  resolute.  If 
you  would  render  this  second  marriage  invalid, 
you  must  proclaim  yourself  his  wife." 

"What  do  you  tell  me?"  said  Helen,  start- 
ing up.  "  Has  Charles  Belwood  married  again  ? 
married  !" 

"  Oh  !  be  calm,  dear.  You  frighten  me  by  this 
agitation." 

"  I  will  be,  I  am  calm.  This  is  what  I  did 
not  expect,  but  it  has  not  overwhelmed  me.  It 
eveti  seems  to  give  me  courage." — But  she  spoke 
wildly.  » 

"Let  me  write  for  one  who.  will  advise  and 
befriend  you,  for  Dr.  Thornhill,"  said  Millicent, 
soothingly.  "  I  am  sure  he  will  come  to  you  at 
once." 

"  And  destroy  my  husband  !  Ah,  no,  Milli- 
cent !  Never,  never  !  I  know  what  you  would 
say — that  it  is  for  my  good,  for  my  happiness  ! 
What  words !  I  have  done  with  the  happiness 
of  this  life.  I  can  have  no  aim  now  but  to  screen 
and  save  him." 

"  Him  !  And  you  will  do  nothing  to  save  her? 
— the  victim,  the  innocent  dupe  of  his  crime  1 
I  will  not  mention  the  justice  you  owe  to  your- 
self; but  oh,  Helen,  by  all  your  suftering.s — by 
your  duty  to  God  and  man — spare  her  a  life  of 
cruel  sorrow,  of  sin  !" 

"  I  will ! — I  promise  you  I  will !  He  shall  re- 
sign her — set  her  free,  and  with  legal  proofs  that 
she  is  so.  But  you  must  leave  it  all  in  ray  hands. 
I  can  not  compromise  my  husband." 

"  By  no  means,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
His  guilt  is  great,  but  I  know  it  is  not  you  who 
should  denounce  him.  1  am  only  afraid,  dear, 
that  when  you  are  left  to  the  dictates  of  your  own 
feelings,  you  will  abandon  your  resolution." 

"  No,  no !  I  have  made  up  my  mind  now. 
Only  tell  me  who  she  is." 

Millicent  related  all  she  knew. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  Helen.  "  Come  to  me  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  you  will  no  longer  doubt 
my  intentions." 

But  Millicent  still  had  misgivings  ;  and,  when 
after  some  further  conversation,  she  bade  her 
adieu,  mentally  resolved  to  write  herself  to  Dr. 
Thornhill,  and  acquaint  him  with  what  was  pass- 


CHAPTER  LX. 

Belwood,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  convince 
the  police-olficer  that  he  was  mistaken,  and  so 
obtain  his  liberty,  was  obliged  to  resign  Harriet 
to  the  tender  care  of  Mrs.  Clinton,  and  return  in 
custody  to  town.  He  arrived  in  time  to  be  brought 
up  to  Marlborough-strcet  that  evening,  but  as 
little  c:  uld  as  yet  be  adduced  against  hini,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  case  should  be  remanded  for  & 
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few  days,  and,  meanwhile,  Belwood  be  liberated 
on  bail.  This  he  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring, 
and,  indeed,  the  affair  was  looked  upon,  amons: 
his  numerous  acquaintance,  as  a  mere  ruse  of 
Mrs.  Clinton's,  which  the  proposed  investigation 
would  utterly  defeat. 

Belwood,  though  he  had  been  confounded  by 
the  charge  at  first,  was  of  the  same  opinion  him- 
self. He  still  felt  assured  of  Helen's  devotion  to 
him,  and  though  unable  to  comprehend  how  any 
inkling  of  their  marriage  had  got  abroad,  was 
confident,  on  reflection,  that  no  disclosures  had 
been  made  by  her  He  must  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  her  ever  being  brought  to  make  any. 
But  how  ? 

Dark,  guilty  thoughts  came  rushing  into  his 
mind,  like  a  flood  of  lava,  covering  and  blasting 
every  vestige  of  good.  He  must  silence  her. 
His  future  peace,  his  safety,  almost  his  life,  de- 
pended on  that.  It  was  too  plain  ;  but  once 
more  rose  the  obnoxious,  the  unanswerable  ques- 
tion. How  ? 

His  scheme  for  transporting  her  to  America, 
which  had  seemed  so  easy  of  accomplishment, 
had  failed  ;  and  after  having  exhausted  every 
persuasion  he  could  think  of,  without  inclining 
her  to  view  it  more  favorably,  it  appeared  futile 
to  renew  the  attempt.  But  in<|vhat  other  way 
could  he  achieve  his  object  ?  fffe  must  try  it — 
try  it  first ;  and  then,  if  she  continued  obstinate 
— if  she  still  refused  to  be  guided  by  him,  another 
way  did  remain. 

But  no  !  his  blood  chilled,  curdled  at  the  hor- 
rid suggestion.  He  would  not  think  of  it !  And 
yet,  turn  away  as  he  might,  recoil,  shudder,  it 
was  still  there — a  demon — a  besetting  fiend,  bid- 
ding him  to  his  work.  He  was  possessed  by  it. 
A  dagger  floated  before  him,  its  handle  toward 
his  hand. 

As  the  idea  grew  more  and  more  familiar,  he 
began  to  contemplate  it  with  less  repugnance. 
Why,  when  all  the  pleasures  of  life  were  within 
reach,  should  he  continue  to  be  hampered  and 
crushed  by  a  hateful  incumbrance  ?  Had  not 
this  woman,  with  her  weak,  selfish  scruples,  her 
misery,  her  blighting  connection,  been  a  dead 
weight  upon  him  from  the  first?  And  now, 
when  fortune,  happiness,  were  at  his  feet — when 
he  had  the  power  to  resume  his  position  in  so- 
ciety, and  stand  forth  among  the  magnates  of 
the  land,  he  was  rather  to  sufler  her  to  lead 
him  to  destruction !  The  cast  was  in  his  own 
hands. 

One  crime  is  the  parent  of  another,  as  surely 
as  lightning  follows  the  thunder-clap.     The  evil 
deed  that  would  reach  the  light  must  be  masked 
by  something  darker.     The  more  Belwood  re-  j 
fleeted,  the  more  was  he  convinced,  on  weighing  | 
all  the  circumstances,  that  assurance  rendered  j 
doubly  sure  was  his  only  safe  course.     She  must 
leave  Europe,  or — perish  ! 

It  had  come  to  that !  And  what,  after  all,  did  | 
it  amount  to — what  risk  did  it  involve,  compared 
with  what  was  at  stake  ?  It  was  but  one  step,  and 
that,  if  taken  resolutely,  and  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, would  secure  every  thing.  In  his  sit- 
uation, even  discovery  would  not  be  worse  than 
inaction,  and  discovery  was  the  last  consequence 
to  be  expected.  No  one,  thanks  to  the  measures 
he  had  adopted,  knew  of  Helen's  retreat,  or  his 
connection  with  her ;  and  thus  no  suspicion  could 
fall  upon  him. 

H 


The  night  was  growing  late,  when  wrapped 
in  a  huge  pilot-coat,  with  his  face  muffled  in  a 
scarf,  and  a  traveling-cap  pulled  over  his  brow, 
he  presented  himself  at  the  villa,  and,  on  knock- 
ing, was  admitted  by  Helen. 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  taken  to  aa- 
swer  the  door  yourself?"  he  demanded,  as  ha 
preceded  her  into  the  inner  room,  in  order,  though 
he  conjectured  the  truth,  to  ascertain  that  they 
were  alone.     "  Where's  the  servant  ?" 

Helen,  in  a  calm  voice,  which  he  could  not  help 
thinking  unusual,  explained  the  arrangement  she 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  make. 

"  I  wish  you  would  always  act  in  the  same 
sensible  way,"  returned  Belwood,  resolved  in  the 
first  place  to  try  the  effect  of  a  little  wheedling, 
"  You  can  be  discreet  enough  when  you  choose  ! 
and.  Heaven  knows,  there  was  never  a  time  whea 
we  had  more  occasion  for  discretion." 

He  paused  abruptly  ;  there  was  something  in 
her  manner,  despite  its  strange  quietness  and 
apathy — perhaps  this  very  appearance — that 
alarmed  him.  Could  it  be  that  the  charge  hang- 
ing over  him  had  originated  with  her  ?  Instant- 
ly the  dark  suspicion  flashed  through  his  mind, 
but  recollecting  that  no  particulars  had  trans- 
pired at  the  police-court — that,  in  fact,  at  present 
all  was  mere  rumor,  he  as  quickly  discarded  it. 
Still  she  might  have  heard,  by  some  means  or 
other,  of  what  had  been  going  on  ;  and  though 
anxious  to  approach  the  subject,  he  was  puzzled 
and  embarrassed. 

"  You're  sulking,  I  suppose  ?"  he  said,  at 
length.  "  You  intend  to  give  yourself  airs,  now 
I'm  down — now  I've  got  the  whole  world  to 
contend  with." 

'•You  can  not  think  that  of  me,  Charles,  when 
I  have  done  so  much  to  prove  my  devotion  to 
you,  and  am  ready  to  do  so  much  more." 

"More,  are  you?  Egad,  if  it's  of  a  piece 
with  what  you've  done  already,  I'd  rather  not 
have  any  more.  But  I  don't  want  to  get  up  a 
scene.  I've  been  a  little  too  rough  with  you,  I 
know — rougher  than  was  at  all  justifiable,  and 
I'm  sorry  it  should  have  happened  so.  I  ought 
not  to  have  raised  my  hand  to  you." 

"  Do  not  think  of  that.  It  was  your  words 
that  wounded  me,  Charles.  Only  unsay  those 
words !" 

"What  words? — what  are  you  driving  at?" 
said  Belwood,  though  her  meaning  was  plain 
enough.  "  If  I  called  3'ou  any  names,  I  tell  you 
I  regret  it.  You  don't  make  any  allowance  for 
my  situation — for  my  worried  feelings.  You 
don't  think  what  a  confounded  bore  it  is,  in  such 
a  state  of  affairs,  to  find  one's  self  tied,  hand  and 
foot,  to  a  penniless,  misery-stricken  woman, 
hanging  on  you  like  an  incubus — a  woman  who 
thwarts,  and  opposes,  and  sinks  me,  when,  if  my 
hands  were  only  free,  I  could  manage  to  keep 
up  alone.  Yes,  this  is  what  I  get  from  you,  at 
the  very  moment,  too,  that  I  am  denying  and 
crippling  myself  to  provide  for  you." 

"  Can  you  say  this  deliberately,  from  your 
heart,  Charles  ?  But  I  am  shunning  a  subject 
more  important  and  urgent,  which  we  must 
come  to  at  last — and  why  not  at  once !  In  a 
word,  I  know  now  why  you  wish  me  to  leave 
England." 

"Oh!  you  do?"  said  Belwood,  with  feigned 
sang-froid. 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.     "I  kaow,  too,  why 
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you  beguiled  me  into  a  clandestine  marriage, 
■why  you  induced  me  to  leave  the  protection  of 
my  friends,  why  you  have  immured  me  ever 
•ince  in  seclusion.  You  wished  to  repudiate 
me." 

"Indeed!" 

"  I  am  willing  to  leave  you,  Charles,  since  yon 
desire  it,  hut  let  mc  first  secure  your  safety.  I 
oan,  and  1  will  save  you,  but  1  must  also  save 
her.' 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about?"  de- 
manded BclwofKJ,  turning  purple  with  anger. 
"Are  you  rnad,  or  only  dreaming?" 

"  Neither,  1  am  more  composed  and  more  re- 
•olved  than  ever  I  was  before — resolved  to  act 
rightfully,  though  it  should  cost  mc  my  life. 
You  have  married  Miss  Clinton" — Bc^lwood's 
ayes  Hashed  fire — "you  have  married  her,  but 
khe  is  not  your  wife.  You  shall  not  make  her  a 
ittcrificc." 

Jk'lwood  laughed — a  demoniacal  laugh,  which 
at  another  time,  when  unsupported  by  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  nature,  outraged  in  their  most 
•acred  aspirations,  would  have  made  Helen 
ithuddcr. 

"  Upon  my  life,  this  is  too  good  1"  he  cried. 
"You  think  yourself  an  injured  innocent  now,  I 
dare  sny — a  p^^rloet  llermione.  iou  are  the 
real  Mrs.  (irutidy  I  It  is  to  you  I  am  to  be 
bound  and  soldered — to  you,  or  to  the  chain  of 
a  felon.  WhrMi  will  you  wake  from  your  delu- 
■ionM?  JJut  it  is,  jterhaps,  iific^r  all,  ol  little  con- 
•o(|uenco.  Miss  Clinton,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
ohH  her,  will  not  be  easily  inlluonced  by  a  oast- 
oUtnislrt^ss." 

A  slight  tint  rose  to  llelcMi's  cheek,  like  a 
•hadow  iin  marble,  but  beyotiil  that  she  sli(>wed 
no  sign  of  resentment.  "Only  let  mo  see  you 
in  safely,"  sin-  said,  "and  her  mind  shall  be  set 
at  rest.  I  will  give  her  this."  And  she  lickl 
out  a  folded  paper. 

"Hal"  exclaimed  Bolwood,  stamping  his 
foot,  as  he  p((reeiv(<d,  by  one  furious  glance, 
that  it  was  a  eerlifieale  of  his  tirst  marriiige. 
"llellent!  devi-l  !  where  did  you  get  that?" 
Anil  he  tor(<  the  pii|)i>r  into  shreds. 

Il(<len  was  overpowered  by  this  outburst. 

"Oh  I  do  not  be  so  violent!"  she  exclaimed, 
■inking  on  her  knee,  "you  «miu  not  undo  what  is 
j»asl,  Charles  :  it  is  irrevocabhv  1  do  not  say  it 
tct  serve  myself:  1  do  not  think  or  care  for  niy- 
iiielf.  I  wish  only  to  preserve  your  innocent  vic- 
tim— to  jireservo  you,  too — preserve  you  from 
heinous,  d*<adly  sin." 

"Silence!"  exclaimed  Behvood.  "Answer 
mo  one  ipieslion — yes  or  no !  Will  you  go  to 
Am<M'ica  as  I  proposiMJ,  or  not?" 

"1  will  go,  if  you  insist  upon  it;  but  let  me 
bo  assured  llrsi  that  you  are  out  of  danger.  Oh  ! 
do  not  burden  n»e  with  a  new  anguish.  Do  not, 
after  my  life  of  sullering,  make  luo  an  aoeom- 
plieo  in  erinu'." 

"  III  short,"  said  BelwcMnJ,  slowly,  and  in  a 
Toioe  hoarse  with  fury,  "you  refuse  to  go?" 

"  1  can  not — 1  must  not  go,  lill — " 
B\U  he  had  tlung  himself  upon  her.  A  cry, 
wliieh  his  elenehed  hand  was  unable  to  repress, 
followed  ;  there  was  a  low,  gurgling,  thrilling 
noise  ;  a  convulsive  throe  ;  and  .>-l>e  fell  hack 
heavily.  A  fearful  ga-^h  in  her  throat  poured 
forth  a  pool  of  blood,  dotting  her  disheveled 
kair,  and  «till  bosom,  just  before  swelling  with 


the  breath  of  life.     Helen  Belwood,  so  long  tba 
prey  of  despair,  rested  at  last. 

Belwood  bent  over  her  for  a  moment — pale, 
and  motionless,  and  .stark  as  herself.  Then, 
with  all  a  murderer's  terrors,  he  suddenly  started 
up,  and  darted  a  glance  round.  An  exclamation 
of  horror  broke  from  him,  as,  with  a  pang  not 
to  be  conceived,  he  beheld  a  man  peering  in  at 
the  door. 


CHAPTER   LXI. 

Day  was  closing,  as  a  gang  of  convicts,  just 
relieved  from  labor,  crossed  over  the  great  square 
of  Woolwich  Dockyard,  under  the  direction  of 
an  overseer,  and  accompanied  by  a  policeman. 
One  poor,  worn  fellow  lagged  wearily  behind,  a 
pitiable  spectacle,  but  exciting  only  the  merri- 
ment of  his  companions,  who,  as  he  limped  after 
them,  made  him  the  butt  of  ribald  and  insulting 
jests.  But  he  gave  no  reply,  seeming  quite  ab- 
stracted from  what  was  passing,  till,  on  reach- 
ing the  wharf,  his  face  suddenly  lit  up,  and 
stooping  down,  he  snatched  something  from  the 
ground,  with  sii£h  adroitness  as  to  elude  observ- 
ation. SlippinA  it  into  his  sleeve,  he  followed 
the  others  to  a  galley  lying  alongside,  in  which 
a  marine  stood  sentry,  in  order  to  prevent  deser» 
tion,  and  all  being  seated,  the  boat  pulled  off  to 
the  hulk. 

About  four  hours  afterward,  when  night  had 
hung  her  dark  drapery  over  the  earth,  the  same 
convict  rose  noiselessly  in  his  berth,  and  listen- 
ing awhile  and  hearing  nothing  but  sonoroua 
breathings  from  the  occupants  ot  the  other  beds, 
took  one  stride  to  a  grated  aperture  in  the  ship's 
side,  by  which  the  dormitory  was  ventilated. 
Then,  if  gusts  of  wind  had  not  overwhelmed 
every  other  sound,  a  sharp,  screeching  noise 
might  have  been  heard,  like  the  action  of  a  file, 
every  now  and  then  checked  a  little,  as  if  to 
make  sure  of  attracting  no  attention,  and,  this 
ascertained,  as  quickly  resumed.  For  hour  after 
hour  the  work  was  continued  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  morning  began  to  rise,  like  a  bather,  from 
the  wide,  deep  river,  throwing  a  twilight  glance 
on  the  black  hull  of  the  hulk,  that  the  sound 
censed.  By  that  time  the  bars  of  the  grating 
had  been  cut  through ;  but  as  it  was  necessary, 
now  day  had  broken,  to  defer  any  attempt  at 
es<>ape  till  the  following  night,  they  were  re- 
adjusted, and  the  interstices  filled  with  soap 
suuidged  over  with  rust,  giving  an  appearance 
th.it  delied  detection. 

Another  day  of  rigorous  labor,  seeming  to  the 
anximis  expectant  more  protracted  than  usual, 
at  liMigth  came  to  a  close,  and  the  convicts  were 
once  more  in  their  berths.  Soon  weariness  and 
fatigue  closed  their  eyes,  and  nothing  broke  the 
silence  but  unmistakable  indications  of  sleep. 
Then,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  the  loom 
bars  were  plucked  Ironi  the  grating,  and  a  man's 
head  protruded  from  the  port-hole. 

The  night  was  perfectly  calm.  A  few  scat- 
tered white  clouds  were  stretched  on  the  sky, 
like  angels  sleeping  :  but,  every  where  else,  ths 
vast  arch  of  heaven  shone  with  stars.  Tlie 
broad  and  majestic  Thames,  lately  the  scene  of 
such  endless  bustle,  was  now  profoundly  still— 
a  lake  of  glass,  cradling  in  its  plr.cid  basin  ships 
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and  craft  of  ereir  descripdoo,  all  statiooaiy  as 
trees,  while  tbeir  tall  gaant  shadows,  dnring 
alongside,  washed  in  its  depths.  On  its  banks 
reposed  Woolwich,  which—for  the  night  was 
not  (ar  advanced — twinkled  with  numberless 
lights,  though  seeming  hushed  and  deserted : 
jet  this  tranqail  town,  nestling  like  a  lamb  onder 
the  hills,  was  a  forge  and  storefaonse  of  war, 
holding  in  its  embrace  ten  thoosand  stddiers. 
moulding  Ln  its  womb  the  germs  of  a  narr,  rest- 
ing its  granite  breast  oo  piles  of  canooo.  The 
eoorict  scowled  as  he  looked  at  it;  that  was  his 
adira. 

Presentlj  diere  was  a  sj^ash  in  the  water : 
and  the  sentinel  on  deck.  aliTe  to  the  slightest 
soond.  darted  to  the  gangway.  A  dark  rolling 
bodv  sodden!/  rose  to  the  surface,  and  taking 
deliberate  aim.  the  soldier  fired.  Quick  as  the 
bullet  flew,  the  fugitive  was  berood  its  reach, 
ttrikin?  his  coarse  fathoms  below.  Cnencum- 
bered  by  clothing,  bis  limbs  had  free  play :  and 
the  glowing  impulses  of  recovered  libertr,  alter 
the  suderings  of  a  stem  and  relentless  boodage, 
gave  them  a  vigor  not  their j^wn.  He  agziin 
rose  to  the  soiikce.  just  as  ^loat  sboved  off 
from  the  hulk,  followiog  the  direction  he  was 
supposed  to  have  taken.  B|^e  was  not  seen, 
and  anticipating  pursuit,  •^^■had  strack  out 
toward  another  point.  A  nB^Iri^  steamer, 
which  came  slaggishlj  along,  blowing  like  a 
grampus,  favored  bis  escape,  intervening  be- 
tween him  and  his  pursuers.  Now,  however, 
the  unnatural  efibrt  he  had  wrought  himself  up 
to,  and  so  desperately  prolonged,  became  less 
steady,  though  he  still  bore  up.  aad  the  long, 
low  embankment  of  the  Essex  marshes  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  stimulating  fresh  exertion. 
He  could  now  touch  the  ground,  and  putting  forth 
all  his  strength,  be  reached  the  shore. 

As  he  emerged  from  the  water,  his  figure 
was  seen  frtxn  the  boat,  which,  impelled  by  its 
half-doaen  oars,  came  rapidly  oo.  A  shoot  told 
him  he  was  observed:  and  naked.  ^-rWrnmut^ 
shivering,  with  every  limb  benumbed,  he  alonst 
despaired  of  eluding  capture.  But  this  was 
only  the  feeling  of  an  instant.  Rallrii^,  be 
sprang  up  the  bank,  regardless  of  the  sharp 
flints  that  tore  and  lacerated  bis  feet :  and  was 
hurryinv  on,  when  he  stepped  into  a  diteh, 
bimuBuig  with  fooL  stagnant  water,  and  sank 
to  his  neck.  With  difficidty  he  scrambled  oat, 
and  started  forward,  often  floundering  ankle- 
deep  in  the  mire,  but,  with  inflexible  persever- 
ance, pushing  over  every  obstacle,  ditch,  drain, 
and  fence,  aiid  ultimately  reaching  the  road. 
It  was  \oos  before  be  ventured  to  look  behind, 
but  the  noist  rising  from  the  marshes^  joined  to 
the  prevailing  darkness,  had  effectually  scaeeoed 
him  from  his  pnrsueis,  and  he  bow  pnnsed  to 
recover  breath. 

Where  cooM  he  look  for  a  refuge  ?  Withoiit 
«k>thes  he  eoold  not  enter  a  town,  aad  he  was 
already  in  sight  of  habitaiioQs !  For  a  while  he 
stood  bewildered,  utterly  imahle  to  decide  haw 
he  eoold  proceed :  hot  at  the  raomeat  that  all 
hope  seemed  gooe,  forlnne  came  to  his  aid. 
In  a  garden  before  him  he  descried  a  stnfed 
figure,  set  up  as  a  scarecrow,  and  immediately 
tomprehended  bow  desrable  it  would  be,  in  thie 
absence  of  any  better  expedient,  to  array  his 
shivering  limbs  in  its  habiliments,  which  was  no 
KMner  imagined  than  done ;  and  rendered  more 


confident,  as  well  as  more  eomfertaMe,  hy  An 
acquisition,  he  leanmed  his  progress  in  better 
^lirits.  He  now  wanted  only  one  thing  mor^^* 
money,  or  what,  on  arriving  at  a  soitabte  piaee, 
eoold  be  eoarerted  into  that  reqniaite.  Haid  any 
defenseleas  passenger  passed,  be  pnibaUy  woaU 
not  hnve  been  long  withoot  dKse  anpfbes ;  and 
more  than  once  he  castananxioas  glanee  aioondl, 
hopii^  for  soch  a  coniingeacy;  bat  fartuntety 
was  (fisappointed. 

While  pondering  on  a  remedr,  his  eye  was 
attracted  by  an  open  gate,  leading  to  a  soiall 
villa :  and,  as  it  seemed  a  providential  i  ii  i  mn 
stance,  be  glided  in.  thinking  the  premises  mi^tt 
repay  inspection.  He  reached  the  back  entranee, 
and  noiseless^  raised  the  latch.  It  yidded,  aad 
he  entered. 

The  door  of  an  inner  room  was  wnrlnwed, 
giving  egress  to  a  stream  of  Mght :  and  voices, 
which  soonded  strangely  familiar  to  the  immder, 
were  in  Tehemeot  coaven>e  within.  As  he  fist- 
eoed.  there  was  a  scream,  followed  hy  a  heavy 
fall:  and  be  involuntarily  drew  back.  But, 
quick  as  thought,  he  came  in  again ;  and,  witk 
a  Hgfat  hot  rapid  step,  advanced  to  the  room. 
Peering  eaatioashr  in,  be  saw  the  tifeieas  bod|y 
of  a  womaa  stretched  on  the  floor,  and  tke  mar- 
derer.  as  his  looks  too  clearly  denoted  hmi,  bend- 
ing over  it-  It  was  Bdwood,  who  now  looked 
up,  discovering  Black  Jem. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 

j  At  first  Belwood  was  chained  to  the  spot: 
I  then,  uttering  a  fearful  f  irlsmstinn,  he  spcaa^ 
forw^ard  as  if  to  attack  the  mtmder. 

^Come,  came,  sqnoire,  no  gammon,^  cried 
Black  Jem,  starting  aside.  "  If  yoo  comes  im 
a  step  fnider,  Fll  drop  into  'ee.*' 

'' Who  the  devil  are  yoo  ?  Where  han  yoa 
come  from?''  demanded  Betwood,  in  a  wien 
choking  with  eonteadi^  pnssaons. 

*^  To'  don't  know  I,  then  ?"  answered  HnA 
Jem.  And  he  entered  the  room.  **  To'  don't 
know  I,  Sqooire  Belwood?  WeEL  I  be  a  hit 
altered,  I  snppoee,  bat  I  b'beved  as  yo'd  ha* 
motnded  Black  Jesa,  as  were  a  doggie  anee, 
down  in  thoy  cnssed  old  pit.  Sktfd  hn'  know'd 
me,  I  doabt."  He  pointed  at  the  dead  body, 
while  his  eyes,  riveted  on  those  of  Betwoo^ 
Sashed  with'  exultation.  "  Ay,  she'd  ha'  known 
me,  batyo'aim'tgie'd  hertkechnnee.  I  never 
zee  a  cleaner  job  all  my  horn  days." 

"  I  know  TOO  now,"  returned  Betnuod.  "9nr 
what  will  secure  yoor  accreey,  and  yon  sdtau 
have  it." 

--  Well,  that  be  sayin'  bit  eaov,  mijwaya. 
It's  what  I  calls  speakin'  oopi,  aad  eooaaia*  tn 
tbe  pint.  To'  was  always  a  good  hand  at  thi^ 
sqooire,  aobody  can't  dcnoy;  aad  eansidena'^-'* 

"  Enoi^ !  only  say  what  yon  want." 

'*Aix  yoor  owa  consaeace,  thea,  squuiie^ 
if  so  be  as  it  baia't  wore  into  a  rediQe.  Look 
at  my  ti^geij.  and  that's  borrowed  of  a  facid- 
(ancier,  aad  then  coooi  to  a  foir  reck'aia*.  Oaly 
behave  Kke  a  gen'haaa,  nnd  Fse  mnm." 

"Take  this  hnnlred  pooads,"  said  Belwao^ 
diawii^  a  ante  from  hb  pocket-book.  '^Coma 
to  me  tn^Borrow  mght,  at  Morley's  Hotel,  aad 
yon  sknil  have  vhat  mme  yon  letjaue.    I  stipK 
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late  for  only  one  condition — you  must  quit 
Europe." 

"ir  I  doan't,  they'll  soonsarve  me  wi'  notice," 
replied  Black  Jem,  with  a  leer.  ''Howsever, 
yo's  acted  jonnick,  squoire,  and  I  won't  wait 
for  that.  But  1  be  'mazin'  dry.  Now  our  hash 
is  settled,  I'd  loike  to  see  what  'ee's  got  to 
drink." 

"  There  is  no  time  for  that.  We  must  leave 
the  house  directly,  and  you  should  make  the 
best  of  your  way  to  town." 

"  Not  a  bit  on't.  I'se  had  enough  racin'  for 
one  night's  work,  and  won't  budge  a  step  furder. 
So  out  wi'  the  lush,  squoire,  and  don't  'ee  spile 
a  good  bargain." 

Belwood  saw  it  would  be  useless  to  oppose 
him,  and  opening  a  cheffonier,  produced  a  bottle 
of  spirits,  which  Jem  eagerly  seized. 

"Now  for  a  glim,  squoire,"  he  said.  "I 
must  go  into  t'other  room  ;  for  I  can't  bide  here, 
while  her,  as  were  just  now  quite  hearty,  be 
lookin'  on,  dead.  Stroike  me  bloind,  when  I 
looks  at  her,  1  don't  know  how  'ee  could  do  it, 
squoire — stashed  if  I  do  !" 

Furnished  with  a  light,  he  retired  to  the  op- 
posite parlor,  leaving  Belwood  alone  with  the 
corpse. 

The  murderer  sat  down,  excited  almost  to 
madness.  His  brain,  haunted  by  so  many  ter- 
rors, each  compromising  life,  seemed  on  fire: 
and  his  temples  throbbed  as  if  they  would  burst. 
Each  step  had  carried  him  further  and  further 
into  guilt,  nearer  and  nearer  to  destruction. 
What  would  he  not  have  given  now,  when  too 
late,  to  have  refrained  from  his  revolting  crime 
— to  have  incurred  the  open  and  lasting  infamy 
of  a  felon,  all  the  penalties  and  the  odium  of  his 
previous  great  offenses,  rather  than  the  conceal- 
ed fears,  the  unknown  pangs,  that  now  torment- 
ed him !  But  this  was  the  sum  and  extent  of 
his  remorse.  His  repentance  was  for  himself: 
no  pity,  no  qualm  of  conscience,  no  tender  visit- 
ing of  nature,  was  awakened  for  his  victim. 

Circumstances  he  had  not  thought  of  before, 
now,  viewed  by  his  quickened  apprehension, 
seemed  to  tell  so  forcibly  and  decidedly  against 
him,  to  make  him  so  clearly  an  object  of  distrust, 
that  he  wondered  how  he  could  possibly  have 
overlooked  them.  Should  it  transpire  that  Helen 
was  his  wife — and  it  was  even  now  evident  that 
some  one  possessed  the  secret — then,  beyond  all 
doubt,  her  opportune  death  by  violence  must  in- 
evitably fix  suspicion  on  him,  more  especially 
when  he  was  so  interested  in  bringing  about 
that  event.  In  any  case,  his  connection  with 
her  might  be  traced,  and  this,  in  the  critical 
position  he  occupied,  must  lead  to  a  complete 
discovery.  A  more  terrible  reflection  remained 
— his  life,  embittered  and  blasted  by  these  fears, 
was  at  the  mercy  of  a  vile  ruffian,  who,  in  some 
drunken  debauch,  or  to  shield  himself  from  any 
risk  of  punishment,  might  at  any  time  yield  him 
up  to  justice. 

But  why  linger  in  a  spot  so  fatal  to  safety? 
Unfortunately  for  his  design,  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive. Black  Jem,  whose  apprehension  was  as 
much  to  be  dreaded  as  his  own,  could  not  be 
left  behind,  and  he  refused  to  depart  before 
morning,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  both  threats  and 
entreaties.  All  he  could  do,  therefore,  was  to 
pass  the  interval  in  creating  the  appearance  of 
a  burglary,  which,  when  the  tragic  event  should 


come  to  light,  would  serve  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading the  police. 

Morning  came  at  last ;  and  having,  by  an 
hour's  sleep,  retrieved  himself  from  the  ertects 
of  his  brutal  potations,  Black  Jem  now  consented 
to  go.  To  avert  any  observation,  it  was  arran- 
ged that  he  should  leave  first,  and  proceed  to 
town  on  foot,  while  Belwood,  who  was  not  likelj' 
to  attract  notice,  went  forward  by  the  railway ; 
and  this  was  accordingly  done. 

Soon  afterv/ard.  Doctor  Thornhill,  who  had 
come  up  express  on  receiving  Miliicent's  letter, 
apprising  him  of  Helen's  situation,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  gate ;  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  as  if  to  make  sure  it  was  the  right 
house,  entered.  He  repeatedly  pulled  the  bell, 
but  receiving  no  answer,  went  round  the  house 
to  reconnoitre,  when,  like  Black  Jem,  he  found 
the  back  door  open.  It  had  been  purposely  left 
so  by  the  convict,  who,  with  the  reckless  daring 
of  his  class,  determined  to  return,  as  soon  as 
Belwood  should  be  well  on  his  way,  and  secure 
what  movables  he  could  lay  hands  on.  As,  with 
this  view,  he  was  now  approaching  the  door,  he 
encountered  thelikfptor  coming  out,  aghast  at 
the  horrid  spettaclc^  he  had  discovered ;  and 
without  waiting  tobe  questioned,  he  made  off. 
At  once  assured^Bfcw'as  concerned  in  the  mur- 
der, the'doctoriBPifter  him,  shouting  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  ancflwo  men  who  were  passing  the 
gate,  and  heard  the  alarm,  pounced  upon  him. 

"Hold  off'!"  he  cried,  losing  all  presence  of 
mind  in  the  surprise.  "It  warn't  I,  though  I 
knows  the  man  as  done  it.  Only  give  me  breath, 
and  I'll  tell  'ee  who  it  were." 

Belwood,  little  dreaming  of  such  a  disaster, 
was  now  safely  bestowed  in  the  train,  flying 
along  the  railway  toward  town.  With  all  the 
sore  burden  on  his  mind  inseparable  from  the 
commission  of  a  great  crime,  even  in  the  most 
callous,  he  had  begun  to  recover  his  spirits,  and  to 
look  on  his  situation  more  hopefully.  True,  an 
occasional  pang  rose  in  his  breast,  fears  and 
misgivings  still  lingered  about  him  ;  but  a  sense 
of  freedom,  the  fresh,  bracing  air,  and,  more 
than  all,  the  absence  of  the  fearful  testimony  to 
his  guilt,  recalled  his  inflexibility,  and  his  de- 
cision of  purpose.  Like  the  leviathan  machine 
which  dragged  him  so  swiftly  along,  he  had  a 
fire  at  his  heart — a  devouring  insatiable  furnace, 
but  it  made  no  impression  on  his  iron  nerves. 
Soon  he  would  reach  his  luxurious  home;  and 
he  was  already  devising  new  schemes  of  pleas- 
ure, of  gratification,  of  triumph.  Miserable 
man !  swiftly  as  he  flew  along,  intelligence  of 
his  heinous  crime  was  borne  before  him  on 
lightning  wings.  Invisible,  unsuspected,  the 
mighty  telegraph  was  at  work,  and  almost  as 
its  soundless  chords  were  touched,  its  mission 
was  accomplished.  The  dark  tragedy,  which 
he  himself  had  almost  ceased  to  think  of,  was 
no  longer  a  secret :  every  fact  was  registered : 

"  A  lady  has  just  been  murdered  at  Stratford. 
The  murderer,  who  is  her  husband,  is  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  high,  has  a  very  pale  complexion, 
dark  eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  Roman  nose,  brown 
hair,  and  whiskers  of  the  same  color.  He  wears 
a  slouched  traveling  cap,  with  the  peak  pulled 
over  his  eyes;  a  blue  scarf  tied  round  his 
mouth ;  a  loose  pilot  coat ;  and  black  trowsers. 
He  is  about  thirty  years  of  age.    He  has  taken 
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a  first  class  ticket,  by  the  up-train;  and  is  in 
the  fifth  carriage  from  the  engine." 

"One — three — five,"  murmured  a  policeman, 
in  plain  clothes,  as  the  train  arrived  at  the  ter- 
minus-platform. "  Here  we  are."  And  as  Bel- 
wood  alighted,  he  planted  himself  before  him. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  I  wish  to  have  one 
word  with  you,  if  you  please." 

"With  me!"  replied  Belwood,  slightly  agi- 
tated.    "It  must  be  a  mistake." 

"  No  mistake,  sir,  I'm  sure.  Just  step  this 
way,  sir,  if  you'll  be  so  good." 

"Oh,  certainly."  And  he  accompanied  him 
to  a  little  room. 

"  You  are  now  my  prisoner,  sir,"  the  police- 
man then  said.  "1  charge  you  with  the  mur- 
der of  your  wife,  some  time  this  morning,  or  last 
night,  at  Stratford-le-Bow." 

Belwood  was  paralyzed. 

"  Here,  come  and  take  hold,  mate,  and  shove 
him  in  the  cab,"  said  the  policeman  to  a  brother- 
constable,  who,  with  a  grimace  of  satisfaction, 
flew  to  obey.  ^^^^  . 

Belwood  was  scarcely^^^^is  till  he  found 
himself  the  inmate  of  a  cW,  E^a  neighboring 
police-station.  Here,  as^j^fcirnkey  informed 
him,  he  was  to  remain  tj^^^^Htfl^s4ti|y-rived 
from  Stratford,  when  he^lH^ft  laker^efore 
a  magistrate,  and  undergo  aneWmination.  But 
his  sentence  was  already  pronounced,  and  the 
inexorable  judge  who  uttered  it,  in  a  tone  pre- 
cluding appeal,  was  his  own  heart.  When  the 
cell  was  again  visited,  he  was  found  suspended 
from  a  bar  of  the  window  by  his  cravat.  They 
cut  him  down,  but  could  secure  only  his  dead 
body  :  his  soul  had  escaped  ! 


CHAPTER  LXni. 

MiLLiCENT  was  returning  from  a  morning 
promenade,  in  the  inclosure  of  Belgrave-square, 
and  in  which  none  of  the  judge's  family  were 
of  sufficiently  early  habits  to  accompany  her, 
when,  on  entering  the  hall,  the  servant  an- 
nounced that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  to  see 
her,  at  the  same  time  presenting  the  stranger's 
card. 

"I  will  see  him  directly,"  replied  Millicent. 
And  the  lackey  conducted  her  to  the  room. 

"  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  addressing  Dr. 
Thornhill  ?"  she  said,  advancing  to  a  pale, 
drooping  old  man,  who  rose  at  her  entrance. 

"  My  name  is  Thornhill — yes,  ma'am  !  But 
is  it  possible — can  it  be  that  you  are  Miss  Ken- 
nel ?  I  see  you  are  ;  and  the  marvelous  alter- 
ation in  you  almost  makes  me  forget  the  dread- 
ful business  I  have  come  about." — And,  indeed, 
his  wonder  and  admiration,  as  he  uttered  these 
words,  were  too  evident  to  escape  notice,  and 
mantled  Millicent's  face  with  a  glow  of  grati- 
fied feeling,  which  no  compliment  could  have 
elicited. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten,  dear,  kind  sir,  that  I 
owe  it  in  great  measure  to  your  generous  inter- 
ference that  I  am  not  still  what  I  was  orig- 
inally," she  said,  returning  the  doctor's  cordial 
grasp.  "  But  you  are  suffering  uneasiness  of 
mind  !     You  wish  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Belwood  ?" 

The  doctor  tried  to  speak,  but  could  not. 


"  Do  not  despair,  dear  sir,"  said  Millicent. 
"  It  is  yet  possible  to  rescue  her  from  misery." 

"No,  no!"  replied  the  doctor,  mournfully. 
"  Had  I  but  known  in  time  where  she  was  liv- 
ing it  might  have  been  done,  but  now  all  is  lost. 
Oh  !  my  young  friend,  I  have  shocking,  fearful 
intelligence  to  communicate — such,  indeed,  as 
I  know  not  how  to  break  to  you,  but  it  is  more 
disastrous  than  any  thing  you  can  imagine." 

"  What  has  occurred,  then  ?  But  have  you 
heard  any  thing  since  I  wrote  to  you?  You 
have  not,  I  presume,  seen  Helen?" 

"  Would  that  I  had  not ! — for  the  spectacle, 
coming  upon  me  so  unexpectedly,  has,  I  fear, 
shaken  my  reason." 

Millicent  involuntarily  shuddered  :  a  dreadful 
apprehension  had  seized  upon  her. 

"  What  can  have  happened?"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Oh !  speak,  sir,  for  your  silence  terrifies  me." 

"Helen  is  dead,"  said  the  doctor,  in  a  chok- 
ing voice. 

"Then,  she  has  been  murdered  !" 

"  Most  cruelly." 

"And  her  murderer  is — " 

"  Dead,  too.  Charles  Belwood  has  commit- 
ted suicide." 

"Unhappy  man  !"  said  Millicent,  in  mingled 
consternation  and  grief. 

"  It  is  horrible  !"  cried  Dr.  Thornhill.  "  Had 
you,  like  me,  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
when  I  have  carried  him  in  my  arms,  and  join- 
ed in  his  innocent  gambols — had  you  been  the 
friend  of  his  father,  of  his  mother,  and  the  friend, 
the  lover,  of  her  mother,  cherishing  in  her  what 
was  a  memorial  of  the  fond  and  only  dream  of 
my  youth — had  you  been  this,  young  lady,  you 
might  conceive  how  their  fate  has  appalled  and 
harrowed  me !  But  no  one  can  feel  it — no 
none;  and  I  am  left  in  the  world  without  con- 
solation." 

"  But  not  without  sympathy,  sir.  Every  one 
who  can  appreciate  goodness  and  worth,  such 
as  you  have  always  displayed,  will  sympathize 
and  condole  with  you.  In  this  house,  at  least, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  find  warm  and  sincere 
friends,  who  will  do  their  utmost  to  cheer  you. 
You  must  allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  Sir  Charles  Webster." — And  she  placed 
her  hand  on  the  bell. 

"  Not  this  morning — no,  I  am  not  equal  to  it. 
I  must  go  and  take  some  rest ;  but  I  will  call  on 
you  again  in  a  few  days,  if  you  will  permit  me." 

"  I  shall  consider  it  an  obligation.  May  I 
tell  Sir  Charles  where  you  are  staying  ?" 

"  You  are  very  good.  Farrance's  is  close 
by,  and  I  shall  go  there.  I  must  return  home 
as  soon  as  the  bodies  are  interred." — And  with 
these  words  he  took  leave. 

Millicent  was  at  the  time  too  prostrated  by 
the  intelligence  he  had  brought,  to  undertake 
with  the  requisite  firmness  the  task  of  disclosing 
it  to  her  friends  j  and  she  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber, where  she  could  indulge  the  sorrow  it  was 
impossible  to  dissipate.  How  auspicious  her 
own  destiny  now  appeared,  even  with  all  its 
adversities  and  vicissitudes,  when  matched  with 
that  of  Helen,  who,  born  in  a  situation  so  in- 
comparably superior,  and  possessing  every  ad- 
vantage of  person  and  fortune,  had  yet  perished 
so  miserably.  But  this  grateful  reflection  did 
not  mitigate  the  anguish  she  felt  at  her  fate. 
They  had  been  connected  by  a  tie  of  no  common 
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character,  maintained  steadily  through  years  of 
trial.  And  to  know  what  Helen's  nature  had 
been — so  gentle,  so  meek,  so  loving ;  to  know 
that  its  precious  affections  had  been  mangled 
and  rent,  and  thrown  to  the  winds ;  to  know, 
in  short,  what  had  been  her  life,  and  now  see 
her  end,  was  most  truly  grievous  and  disheart- 
ening. But  other  thoughts  came  to  the  mourn- 
er's relief,  and  she  regained  a  degree  of  compo- 
sure. 

Her  dejection  and  horror  were  shared  by  all, 
as  soon  as  the  deplorable  incidents  became 
..lown.  Sir  Charles,  whose  sympathies  were 
ever  enlisted  for  the  afflicted  and  the  unfortunate, 
went  in  the  course  of  the  day  to  visit  Doctor 
Thornhill,  and  by  sincere  and  earnest  condo- 
lence, greatly  alleviated  his  distress.  The 
doctor,  however,  declined  for  the  time  an  in- 
vitation to  Belgrave-square,  being  resolved  not 
to  enter  into  company  till  after  the  inquest  and 
funeral. 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  following  the  lat- 
ter event  that  he  joined  the  judge's  dinner  cir- 
cle. Several  other  strangers  had  been  invited  ; 
and  though,  on  his  arrival,  he  was  still  oppress- 
ed with  gloom,  cheerful  discourse  soon  took 
effect  on  his  spirits.  Millicent  saw  the  change 
■with  satisfaction,  but  while  at  dinner,  had  no 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  him.  This  she 
was  most  anxious  to  do,  as,  apart  from  the 
good  work  of  diverting  his  mind  from  melan- 
choly reflections,  she  wished  to  consult  him  on 
her  own  affairs,  having  a  hope,  too,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  procure  for  her  such  a  situ- 
ation as  she  was  in  search  of.  On  retiring  to 
the  drawing-room,  she  continued  to  dwell  on 
these  projects,  and  it  was  only  by  an  effort  that 
she  could  join,  with  but  small  appearance  of 
interest,  in  the  flood  of  gossip  that  followed. 
Directly  the  gentlemen  came  in,  she  glided 
away  to  a  table,  where,  while  ostensibly  occu- 
pied with  a  portfolio  of  Hollars,  she  could  muse 
uninterrupted,  and,  indeed,  was  not  without  an 
expectation  that  the  doctor  would  join  her. 
Soon  some  one  approached,  but  looking  up,  she 
found  it  was  Lord  Childars. 

Whether  from  surprise,  or  some  other  feeling, 
the  discovery  brought  a  perceptible  addition  of 
color  to  Millicent's  cheek,  for  a  moment  quite 
disconcerting  the  young  nobleman. 

"  It  is  long  since  I  had  the  happiness  of  meet- 
ing you,"  he  said  in  an  embarrassed  tone  ;  "  and 
now  I  have  scarcely  been  able  to  say  a  word  to 
you  all  the  evening.  I  am  afraid  you  have 
found  us  all  very  dull,  that  you  are  obliged  to 
resort  to  Hollars." 

"The  dullness  is  entirely  ray  own,"  replied 
Millicent,  with  a  faint  smile.  "  To  say  truth, 
I  can  not  keep  my  thoughts  from  other  things." 

"  So  long  as  they  do  not  stray  to  other  per- 
sons, we  have  no  right  to  complain.  Indeed,  I 
have  contracted  such  a  habit  of  wandering  my- 
«elf,  that  I  should  be  throwing  stones  from  a 
glass  house.  But  my  thoughts  always  turn  to 
the  same  point." — And  he  bent  a  glance  of 
mournful  tenderness  on  her  face. 

"  And  that  is  Italy,  perhaps,"  she  said,  though 
dropping  her  eyes.  "  I  hear  you  have  been 
there  since  I  last  saw  you." 

"  Yes,  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  Italy. 
Even  when  there,  all  my  hopes  were  in  En- 
gland." 


"  There  her  children's  hearts  must  always  be. 
But  still  I  can  imagine  those  soft  and  wondrous 
scenes  must  have  a  siren's  influence  over  one, 
when  we  move  through  them,  that  for  the  time 
scarcely  leaves  power  to  remember  England. 
At  best,  she  must  greatly  suffer  by  comparison." 

"  It  was  not  so  in  my  case.  In  the  midst  of 
the  noblest  prospects  of  Italy — in  Petrarch's 
valley,  and  under  Tasso's  oak — in  the  Piazza  of 
Saint  Mark,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  my  eyB 
was  longing  after  our  own  plain  fields." 

"  Yet,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  our  plain 
fields,  but  the  people  who  walk  in  them,  that 
appeared  so  charming,"  said  Fanny,  who  canw 
up  while  he  was  speaking. 

"And  suppose  I  admit  it?"  answered  Lord 
Childars.  But,  to  his  great  chagrin,  Millicent 
was  now  addressed  by  Doctor  Thornhill ;  and  h« 
added  reproachfully,  "  How  could  you  interrupt 
us,  Mrs.  Harper?" 

"  Because  after  the  confidence  you  have  so 
kindly  placed  in  me,  I  wish  to  spare  you  pain. 
I  had  a  conversation  with  Millicent  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  knQ|jt  ymr  proposal  would  not  be 
accepted.'.'  ^  9rJ^^ 

Lord  Chil(nR  Tinged  color.  "She  must 
absolutely  hate^^^ie  said,  bitterly. 

"  BpHtir^J^^^^both  esteems  and  admires 
you  ;^Snd  J^^^^^^that,  under  other  circum- 
stancfc,  you  i^^ntconfidentl)'  hope  for  success. 
But  she  has  an  invincible  repugnance  to  any 
engagement  just  now." 

"  The  repugnance  is  to  me.  How  else  could 
she  prefer  a  life  of  miserable  dependence,  and 
incessant  drudgery,  to  being  mistress  of  my  heart 
and  home." 

"  This  dependence  she  considers  independence 
— procuring  her  own  livelihood,  without  obliga- 
tion to  any  one.  It  is  because  she  is  poor  that 
she  would  deem  herself  degraded  by  contracting 
a  wealthy  marriage." 

"And  a  creature  so  noble  I  am  to  lose — to 
leave  to  her  unhappy  destiny,  which  mars'  and 
blights  mine.  So  it  must  be,  since  she  wills  it^ 
but  I  may  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  seeing 
her  unexceptionably  provided  for.  I  charge 
myself  with  that  duty,  and  you,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  betray  my  part  in  it." 

"Most  certainly  not,  but  I  am  afraid  her  fata 
is  already  decided.  Lady  Gresham  tells  us  that 
a  companion  is  wanted  for  Miss  Clinton  ;  and 
our  only  hope  is,  that  the  circumstance  of  her 
having  been  connected  with  that  wretched  man, 
Belwood,  will  deter  Millicent  from  engaging 
with  her.  But  I  have  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  in  the  matter  myself;  and  she  is  to 
be  told  of  it  by  Dr.  Thornhill." 

The  doctor,  indeed,  seeing  that  they  wcr» 
now  tete-a-tete,  had  lost  no  time  in  making  tlw 
communication. 

"  Pray  consider  well  before  you  come  to  any 
decision,"  he  added,  with  that  tender  impres- 
siveness  so  effective  in  the  aged.  "  I  thought  if 
right  that  you  should  know  such  an  engagement 
is  open,  but  I  confess  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  should  not  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  but 
little  to  advance  in  its  favor." 

"  You  are  too  thoughtful  for  me,  dear  sir," 
replied  Millicent.  "  I  will  not  deny  that  th» 
situation  is  in  some  measure  distasteful  to  me, 
but  the  feeling  is  only  a  momentary  one,  and  I 
hope  and  believe  will  soon  wear  otf." 
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"  You  are  a  brave  girl,  returned  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill;  "but  with  the  advantages  you  possess, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  exposing  yoursell'  to 
■what  is  disagreeable.  Wait  a  little,  and  some- 
thing more  eligible  will  offer." 

"  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for  the  interest  you 
take  in  me ;  but  I  really  can  not  hope,  when  so 
many  are  seeking  these  employments,  to  obtain 
every  thing  that  my  kind  friends  could  wish,  and 
my  mind  has  long  been  made  up  to  embrace  the 
first  opening  that  presents  itself.  Judge,  then, 
dear  sir,  if  I  can  hesitate  now." 

"  Then  you  authorize  me  to  accept  Lady 
Gresham's  good  offices  in  the  matter?" 

'•  Assuredly.  Shall  we  go  and  speak  to  her 
together?" 

The  doctor  assented,  and  they  moved  off  to 
the  good-natured  chaperon. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 
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of  passion  reveals  a  soil  deep  and  rich,  and  soon 
blushing  with  fruitfulness.  And  in  the  dreariest 
season  of  age,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  fortune, 
when  blighted,  desolate,  and  it  may  be  deaden- 
ed, one  divine  remembrance  still  lingers  there, 
flickering  in  the  socket,  and  will  only  expire 
with  life. 

It  would  never  be  imagined  that  such  impres- 
sions and  such  sympathies  could  influence  Har- 
riet Clinton — that  with  her  weak,  frivolous  char- 
acter, and  almost  imbecile  mind,  she  should  pos- 
sess feelings  of  unknown  depth,  and  heroic  intens- 
ity. But  this  was  the  cold  and  impassive  statue, 
animated  by  the  Promethean  fire.  Cimon  had 
been  transformed;  and  Harriet  became  inspired. 

New  qualities,  new  affections,  new  and  strange 
capabilities,  of  which  she  had  previously  had 
no  idea,  rose  in  her  bosom  involuntarilj',  uncon- 
sciously, overruling  her  willfulness,  subduing  her 
impetuosity,  giving  breadth  and  aim  to  her  im- 
agination. Her  mind  ceased  to  dwell  on  mean 
■and  petty  jealousies,  and  small  domestic  intrigues, 
and,  in  their  place,  cherished  the  tender  anxieties, 
the  keen  sensibility,  the  devotion  of  love.  It 
traveled  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  home  into 
the  strong,  sturdy  ambitions  of  life.  It  shook 
off  its  lethargj'.  Striving  always  to  show  its 
little  lustre,  it  developed  by  the  effort  energies 
long  dormant,  but  fresh  and  healthful.  Another 
being  was  aroused  within  her.  And  to  one  at 
least  she  became  meek  and  obedient,  acquiring 
with  her  new  vocation  the  guidance  of  a  princi- 
ple, which  taught  her  grave  lessons  of  patience, 
resignation,  and  fortitude. 

But  her  brief  dream  was  at  an  end.  A  spring 
had  snapped,  and  the  beautiful  and  intricate  me- 
chanism, which  had  seemed  to  work  so  gracefully 
and  so  well,  became  immovable  and  useless, 
Again  a  cloud  gathered  over  her  mind,  dense 
and  gloomy,  obscuring  every  sense.  Horrified 
at  her  lover's  fate,  and  more  by  his  crimes,  her 
soul  retreated  to  its  inmost  recesses,  stricken 
down  and  blighted,  without  even  an  impression 
of  what  had  occurred.     She  was  an  idiot ! 


It  soon  became  known  that  Mrs.  Clinton  had 
determined  to  provide  the  unhappy  young  lady 
with  a  companion,  whose  duties,  however,  would 
be  more  those  of  a  gouvernante,  or  guardian, 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  was  not  long  before 
an  applicant  for  the  situation  appeared. 

"  Mrs.  Jacintha  Smith,"  said  a  servant,  ush- 
ering into  Mrs.  Clinton's  presence  a  lady  who 
had  sent  up  her  card,  requesting  an  interview. 

In  the  sharp,  perked  features,  and  sunken  fig- 
ure of  the  visitor,  few  would  have  recognized 
the  once  blooming  and  gay  Jacintha  Jumpsen — 
yet  she  it  was. 

''  I  understand,  madam,"  she  said  in  her  bland- 
est tones,  "  you  wish  to  engage  a  lady — an  ex- 
perienced, properly  qualified  person,  as  a  com- 
panion to  your  daughter  ;  and  I  take  the  liberty 
to  make  you  a  tender  of  my  services.  Unexcep- 
tionable references  as  to  character,  ability;  &c. 
Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  a  comfortable 
home," — spoken  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

"  May  I  ask  who  told  you  I  wanted  any  one  ?" 
replied  Mrs.  Clinton  in  her  highest  manner — 
feeling  like  a  premier  with  a  vacant  bishopric. 

Mrs.  Jacintha,  not  choosing  to  own  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lady's-maid,  to  whom  sh« 
was  indebted  for  the  information,  was  a  little 
disconcerted. 

"  I  heard  of  it  quite  accidentally,  madam," 
she  said,  evasively.  "  I  flatter  myself,  if  we 
come  to  an  underitanding,  you  will  find  me  every 
way  competent.  I  may  state,  that  I  was  form- 
erly directress,  and,  indeed,  part  proprietor  of 
a  large  school  in  the  country,  where  I  enjoyed 
facilities  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  female  character.     This,  madam — " 

"Is  a  great  advantage,  no  doubt,"  said  Mrs. 
Clinton,  tartly  interrupting  her;   "but — " 

"Not  what  you  look  for,  madam,"  cried  Mrs. 
Jacintha.  "  Perhaps  not,  madam  ;  but  it  is  val- 
uable experience,  which,  at  least,  carries  some 
recommendation.  I  am  sure,  at  the  time  I  al- 
lude to,  I  had  little  idea  that  I  shouldkever  be 
driven  by  circumstances  to  seek  employment. 
I  was  then  independent,  madam — happy,  had  I 
but  thought  so ;  but,  unfortunately  for  my  peace, 
I  loved." 

Mrs.  Clinton  smiled  derisively. 

"  It  was  my  destiny  to  meet  Mr.  Bellisarius 
Smith — a  person  of  the  most  captivating  appear- 
ance, the  most  charming  address,  the  most  in- 
sinuating manners.  I  saw  ray  danger,  and  fear- 
ful of  yielding  to  persuasion  but  too  alluring, 
shunned  him.  In  vain.  He  had  set  his  heart 
on  me,  madam,  and  on  my  fortune ;  and  in  an 
evil  hour,  I  gave  him  both.  It  will  sound  to  you 
like  a  romance,  madam — like  an  over-wrought 
melodrama.  You  will  not  believe  that  this  fa*, 
cinating  individual — my  Bellisarius,  as  I  believed 
him — you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  believe  that,  after 
I  had  thus  devoted  myself  to  him,  he  could  rok 
and  desert  me  !     Yet  such  is  the  case." 

"1  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Mrs.  Smith,  but 
really  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  possibly  expect 
your  history  to  interest  me.  Had  I  known  your 
object  in  coming  here,  I  might  have  saved  yon 
the  trouble  of  this  interview,  as  1  think  I  may 
say  I  have  already  engaged  a  suitable  person.'' 

Mrs.  Jacintha  looked  thunderstruck. 

"Indeed,  madam,  I  had  no  idea — "  she  said, 
becoming  red  and  white,  by  turns.  "I — I  ara 
very  sorry  that — " 
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"  I  must  really  bid  you  good  morning,  Mrs. 
Smith." 

"  I  will  not  detain  you  one  moment,  madam, 
but  this  intelligence,  so  different  from  what  I 
was  led  to  expect,  has  taken  me  quite  by  sur- 
prise— has  seriously  disappointed  me.  May  I, 
therefore,  hope  you  will  excuse,  when  I  beg 
you  will  tell  me  the  name  of  the  successful  can- 
didate?" 

Mrs.  Clinton  opened  her  eyes  with  a  look  of 
astonishment. 

"  It  is  a  most  strange  request,"  she  said,  af- 
ter a  pause.  "  However  there  is  nothing  to 
conceal  in  it.  The  young  person's  name  is 
Rennel." 

Mrs.  Jaeintha  had  half  turned  toward  the 
door,  intending,  as  she  withdrew,  to  wreak  her 
vengeance  by  a  biting  allusion  to  Miss  Clinton's 
ill-fated  marriage,  the  particulars  of  which  were 
only  too  well  known ;  but  this  announcement 
gave  a  new  direction  to  her  thoughts. 

'•Rennel!"  she  murmured.  "Rennel!  I 
know  that  name  somewhere.  Yes,  yes,  I  remem- 
ber now.     But  it  can't  be  Millicent  Rennel !" 

"Miss  Rennel!"  cried  a  servant,  throwing 
open  the  door. 

Millicent,  as  she  came  forward,  was  somewhat 
startled  to  behold  Mr^.  Jaeintha,  and  bent  cold- 
ly.    Mrs.  Jaeintha  Jrew  herself  up. 

"Well,  I  am  sure,  madam  !"  she  cried.  "I 
did  not  expect  you  would  hav8  the  presumption 
to  bow  to  me." 

"  Do  you  know  this  person,  Miss  Rennel  ?" 
asked  Mrs.  Clinton,  surprised. 

"Yes,  madam,"  returned  Millicent,  with 
modest  dignity.  "  She  was  formerly  at  the  head 
of  a  school,  where  I  was  a  pupil." 

"  And  from  which  you  were  ignominiously 
expelled,"  screamed  Mrs.  Jaeintha. 

"  Can  this  be  true.  Miss  Rennel. 

"  It  is  a  most  willful  perversion  of  what  oc- 
curred, madam,"  answered  Millicent  indignantly. 

"  Then  something  of  the  kind  really  did  oc- 
cur ?" 

"  She  can  not  deny  it,"  struck  in  Jaeintha ; 
"  no,  brazen  and  artful  as  she  is,  she  dare  not 
contradict  me.  Nor,"  added  the  malignant  pre- 
ceptress, determined  to  prevent  Millicent  from 
being  engaged,  "  dare  she  den}'  that  it  was  for 
an  offense  of  the  most  disgraceful  kind — a  clan- 
destine meeting  at  night  with  a  gentleman,  out- 
side the  school-gate." 

"Impossible!"  cried  Mrs.  Clinton,  yet,  with 
the  malice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  delighted  to  see 
Millicent  humbled. 

"  It  is  wholly  untrue,  madam,"  said  Millicent. 
"  This  person  did  indeed  bring  such  an  accusa- 
tion against  me  at  the  time,  but  it  was,  as  she 
knows,  most  fully  disproved.  Fortunately  all 
that  occurred  is  known  to  Mrs.  Harper,  and  she 
is  ready  to  exonerate  me  from  every  shadow  of 
blame." 

"  You  will  forgive  me  for  saying  I  must  be 
satisfied  that  such  is  the  case  before  I  can  con- 
sent to  intrust  you  with  the  care  of  Miss  Clin- 
ton," said  the  stepmother,  with  great  majesty. 

"  Mrs.  Harper  shall  fully  satisfy  you,  madam," 
answered  Millicent.  "  I  will  request  her  to  do 
so,  as  a  point  of  duty  I  owe  to  myself,  though,  to 
prevent  any  misconstruction,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
must  now  relinquish  the  idea  of  offering  you  my 


And  before  any  reply  could  be  made,  she 
withdrew. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

It  was  with  burning  brow,  and  bosom  swell- 
ing with  resentment,  such  as  even  her  gentle 
and  enduring  spirit  could  not  quell,  that  Milli- 
cent quitted  Mrs.  Clinton's  house,  impatient  to 
report  what  had  occurred  to  Fanny.  Never  had 
the  yoke  of  dependence  seemed  so  galling,  ao 
heavy — never,  under  all  the  slights  and  mor- 
tifications she  had  experienced,  in  a  life  of  pe- 
culiar trial,  had  she  lelt  so  painfully  humbled. 
Now  she  was  wounded  in  the  tenderest  and  most 
sensitive  point,  her  good  name!  Any  thing  else 
she  could  have  borne,  as  one  of  the  thousand 
ills  poverty  is  heir  to:  but  only  a  nature  void  of 
self-respect,  the  inseparable  companion  of  vir- 
tue, can  be  indifferent  to  a  stigma.  Such  was 
not  hers  !  Her  heart  would  bleed  till  she  was 
vindicated!      f  ^^^^^^ 

On  reaching  ^M^^pis's  door,  a  gentleman, 
who  was  waitino^or  admission,  turned  round, 
and  raised  his  Jfl^^^^^as  the  Reverend  Mar- 
tin Aldcrsqp.  '^^^^^B 

"My'dear  D^Sl^miel.  how  do  you  do  ?"  ha 
said,  with  an  air  of  great  cordiality. 

Millicent.  though  his  altered  demeanor  might 
have  excited  surprise,  and  though  cherishing  a 
resentful  recollection  of  their  last  meeting,  ac- 
cepted his  proffered  hand,  endeavoring,  vainly, 
to  disguise  her  agitation. 

"  I  heard,  by  accident,  you  were  here."  ho 
resumed,  "  and  have  come  to  town  expressly  to 
see  you,  being  charged  with  a  very  important 
communication.  I  may  add  I  am  deeply  sorry 
to  find  you  in  afiiiction,  as  you  too  clearly  ap- 
pear to  be." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  replied  Millicent. 
in  a  voice  she  could  scarcely  command.  "It  is 
something  that  requires  my  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  so  that  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  this 
morning — unless,  indeed,  your  communication 
can  not  be  deferred." 

"  I  should  be  grieved  to  distress  you,  but  the 
fact  is,  every  moment  is  of  consequence.  Still 
I  can,  of  course,  await  your  leisure." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir :  T  shall  not  detain  you 
long."  And,  entering  the  house,  she  led  tha 
way  to  a  drawing-room. 

"  I  see  you  are  very  much  discomposed,  my 
dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Alderson,  pater- 
nally, as  she  was  leaving  him;  "and  what  1  have 
to  say  is  not  of  a  tranquilizing  nature.  I  have  a 
letter  here,  however,  that  will  prepare  you  for  it. 
Take  it  with  you,  and  read  it  while  you  are  alone." 

Millicent  received  the  letter,  though  so  pre- 
occupied she  scarcely  thought  of  what  she  wa.s 
doing ;  and  then  hastened  to  impart  her  distress 
to  Fanny.  She  found  the  young  wife  in  her 
boudoir,  <jftt  the  emotion  with  so  much  difficulty 
repressed,  while  exposed  to  observation,  now 
mastered  her,  and,  unable  to  speak,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  My  dear  Milly !  what  is  this  ?  What  has 
happened  ?"  cried  Fanny,  much  alarmed,  and 
throwing  her  arm  round  her. 

It  was  not  so  easy  for  Millicent  to  reply;  but, 
at  length,  she  described  what  had  occurred  at 
Mrs.  Clinton's. 
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"It  is  most  abominable  !"  angrily  exclaimed 
Fanny,  as  she  concluded.  "And  to  think  that 
vindictive  woman,  after  persecuting  you  so  at 
school,  should  still  retain  her  ill-feeling  toward 
you — even  seek  to  throw  an  aspersion  on  your 
character  !  Bat  do  not  let  it  grieve  you,  dear  ! 
I  can  eslablish  your  innocence,  and  I  will." 

"  But  I  have  been  thinking,  as  you  were  not 
at  school  at  the  time,  Fanny,  Mrs.  Clinton  will 
attach  little  weight  to  your  testimony,"  said 
Millicent,  despondingly.  "  You  can  tell  her  only 
what  you  have  heard  from  me." 

"I  shall  tell  her  nothing;  but  Mrs.  Dobbs, 
who,  at  least,  knows  as  much  of  you  as  her  sis- 
ter, and  is  far  more  entitled  to  credit,  shall  go 
to  Mrs.  Clinton  with  me,  and  state  what  really 
took  place."  ^ 

"Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!  That  is  just 
what  I  wish — what  I  intended  to  ask  of  you. 
And  forgive  my  impatience,  Fanny;  but,  in  truth, 
I  shall  be  unhappy  till  I  am  vindicated." 

"  Then,  that  shall  be  for  a  very  short  time, 
dear  Milly,"  said  Faiyij*"  kissing  her;  "for  I 
will  go  about  it  immediaWly^4^bis  instant." 

"I  knew  you  would !"  exclaimed  Millicent,  in 
a  voice  full  of  feeling.  "  My  Fanny  will  stand 
by  me,  and  befriend  m^  evOT*if  I  should  be 
deserted  by  all  the  world." 

"  Which  you  are  not  likely  to  be,  as  you  have 
a  whole  host  of  friends  :  so  pray  drive  those  en- 
vious clouds  from  your  little  face.  But  what  let- 
ter have  you  got  there,  with  that  large  black 
seal,  enough  to  make  one  scream?  No  bad 
news,  I  hope  ?" 

"  It  can  not  be,  I  should  think,  but  I  had  quite 
forgotten  it.  It  was  given  me  by  Mr.  Alderson, 
a  clergyman,  whom  I  knew  at  Winstone.  He 
is  now  waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing-room." 

"  Waiting  for  you !  Then,  why  do  you  not 
go  to  him,  or  at  least,  open  the  letter,  and  see 
what  he  has  come  about?" 

"  I  will  directly,  when  you  are  gone.  I  can 
not  collect  myself  till  then — I  can  not,  indeed." 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,  I  will  soon  relieve  you  of 
my  presence."  And  the  gay  girl — for  she  could 
even  now  be  scarcely  called  a  woman — drew 
on  a  very  coquetish  bonnet,  which  well  became 
her  arch  and  beaming  face.  "  I  should  like  to 
have  known  what  is  in  that  letter,  too!"  she 
added,  with  mock  petulance — "not  that  I  am 
curious  at  all,  but — well,  well,  I  am  gone !" 
She  smiled  gayly,  and  glided  out  of  the  room. 

Left  alone,  Millicent  remained  some  moments 
seated,  absorbed  in  thought.  But  at  length  her 
eye  fell  on  the  letter;  the  black  seal,  with  its 
strange,  massive  blazonry,  which  had  made  such 
an  impression  on  Fanny,  did  really  seem  signifi- 
cant ;  and  now  recalled  her  attention.  Tearing 
it  open,  she  ran  hastily  over  the  contents. 

"  Miss  Rennel" — (so  the  missive  began) — "  On 
receipt  hereof,  you  will,  by  my  death,  become  pos- 
•essed  of  all  the  property  which  devolved  on  me 
as  heir-at-law  of  the  late  Mrs.  Grantley. 

"  My  reasons  for  making  such  a  bequest  are 
threefold ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  proper,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  they  should  be  fully  ex- 
plained to  you. 

"  First,  then,  I  am  of  opinion,  on  considera- 
tion, that  it  would  be  extremely  derogatory  to 
my  family  to  appropriate  this  acquisition,  derived 
from  a  person  who  degraded  herself  by  a  dis- 


reputable alliance,  and  with  whom  we  constantly 
repudiated  all  connection. 

"  Secondly,  it  appears  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  deceased,  in  her  last  moments,  to  leave 
the  whole  of  her  effects  to  you,  and  that  such  a 
result  was  only  frustrated  by  an  accident.  When 
her  design  was  first  mentioned  to  me,  I  thought 
the  mere  unsupported  assertion  of  it  of  little  im- 
portance ;  but  I  find  that  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  to  justify  you.  should  your  claim 
be  disputed,  in  instituting  a  suit  in  Chancery; 
and  no  doubt  remains  on  my  mind  that  you  are 
entitled  to  succeed  to  the  property. 

"Thirdly,  I  am  more  readily  led  to  these  con- 
clusions from  the  circumstance  of  your  having 
refused,  on  a  late  occasion,  to  meet  any  over- 
tures from  my  sdn,  who,  I  need  not  repeat  to 
you,  can  only  marry  with  honor  in  his  own  rank 
of  life,  and  in  a  family  of  irreproachable  descent. 

"  You  now  know  what  has  actuated  me  in  th« 
arrangement  I  have  made,  and  which  my  death 
will  render  irrevocable. 

"  HiLDRED  Vavasour." 

Millicent  drew  a  deep  breath  when  she  canafi 
to  the  end.  Then,  penetrated  by  the  unsearch- 
able goodness  of  Providence,  she  sank  on  her 
knee,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Her  adoration,  her  deep,  pious,  fervent  thank- 
fulness, did  not  take  the  form  of  words;  for  it 
was  unconscious — an  impulse  of  the  soul,  which 
.speech  could  not  express.  It  poured  itself  forth 
in  a  flood  of  confused,  but  earnest  and  throbbing 
thoughts,  rising  spontaneously,  involuntarily  from 
the  heart;  and  with  them  blended  a  reverent 
conviction  that  He  who  had  brought  her  to  this 
good  heritage,  through  so  much  ill  and  disaster, 
would  still  watch  over  her,  and,  in  prosperity  as 
in  adversity,  keep  her  feet  from  falling. 

Rising,  she  again  read  the  important  letter, 
so  strongly  marked  with  the  prejudices  and 
stubborn  pride  of  its  writer,  though  revealing 
his  character  in  a  new  and  more  striking  light. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  imperious  and 
overbearing  spirit  in  which  it  was  written  caused 
her  no  pain,  or  that  she  did  not  perceive,  with  a 
woman's  sensibility,  quickened  by  a  recollection 
of  bitter  taunts  endured,  the  arrogance  and  scorn 
it  breathed  in  every  line.  But  could  she  be  blind 
to  the  fact,  so  subversive  of  any  feeling  of  anger, 
that  he  who  did  her  this  momentary  wrong,  at 
the  same  time  secured  her  a  great  and  perpetual 
right?  It  is  true,  her  cheek  glowed  for  a  mo- 
ment with  indignation,  natural  in  a  heart  stored 
with  generous  sympathies,  at  the  exhibition  of 
such  bitter  and  vindictive  animosity  against  Mrs. 
Grantley.  to  her  so  inestimably  dear ;  but  the  re- 
flection that  the  infirm  character  which  dictated 
it,  and  kept  better  qualities  in  subjection,  had 
been  arraigned  before  that  Tribunal  where  all 
off"enses  must  be  answered  —  the  Judge  from 
whose  sentence  there  is  no  appeal  —  speedily 
awoke  other  emotions,  and  brought  her  to  regard 
it  with  pity  and  forbearance.  Spite  his  preju- 
dices, too,  she  saw  in  his  hard  nature  a  stern, 
inflexible  sense  of  honor,  almost  covering  its  de- 
formity; and  to  which,  indeed,  she  owed  ths 
recognition  of  Mrs.  Grantley's  maternal  inten- 
tions toward  herself,  thus  restoring  her  lost  in- 
heritance. 

The  allusion  to  the  addresses  of  Vavasour,  so 
long  banished  from  remembrance  as  a  thing  to 
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be  abhorred,  mantled  her  face  with  a  flush  deep 
and  burning ;  but  it  quickly  subsided,  and  a  train 
of  brighter  recollections  arose,  kindling  softer 
feelings.  There  was  even  a  gleam  of  triumph 
in  her  eye,  as,  rising  suddenly,  it  flashed  with 
•trange  lustre,  like  sunshine  on  a  still  lake, 
lighting  up  its  depths.  Perhaps,  she  recalled 
another,  as  noble  in  descent,  nobler  in  the  world's 
estimation,  who  did  not  scorn  her  so. 

From  these  thoughts  she  hastened  to  rejoin 
Mr.  Alderson,  who,  however,  now  that  she  was 
•0  largely  gifted  with  fortune,  could  wait  very 
patiently  for  her  leisure. 

"I  presume  I  need  no  longer  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  offering  you  my  congratulations.  Miss 
Rennel,"  he  said,  advancing  tb  meet  her,  and 
again  shaking  her  hand,  with  the  most  engaging 
affability.  "  You  have  read  Sir  Hildred's  letter?" 
"Fes,"  replied  Millicent,  much  moved.  "I 
conclude  from  it  that  he  is — dead."  She  hesita- 
ted over  the  last  word ;  for  whatever  might  be 
her  feelings  toward  Sir  Hildred,  it  seemed  to 
accord  little  with  the  language  of  congratula- 
tion. 

"  He  is  indeed  gone,"  sighed  Mr.  Alderson. 
"  My  poor  friend.  Miss  Rennel,  found  his  ancient 
name,  which  he  was  so  proud  of,  of  little  avail 
against  the  shaft  of  Death.  The  great  destroyer 
•wallow.s  up  all." 

He  paused  an  instant,  looking  Solomon. 
"  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  he  then  continued,  "  that 
my  friend" — it  was  pleasant  to  call  the  dead  man, 
«o  imperious  and  so  exclusive,  by  that  familiar 
name — "appointed  me  in  his  will  his  sole  execu- 
tor. It  is  in  this  character  that  I  have  now  come 
to  you." 

"  Indeed.  Then,  you  will  be  able  to  tell  me 
what  I  am  expected  to  do.  I  need  scarcely  say 
I  am  in  great  want  of  information;  for  as  you 
may  suppose.  Sir  Hildred's  extraordinary  be- 
quest has  taken  me  quite  by  surprise.  But  Sir 
Charles  Webster  will,  I  am  sure,  gladly  do  any 
thing  to  assist  me,  if  his  interference  can  be  of 
advantage." 

"  His  advice  will  be  invaluable  to  you,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Alderson,  with  his  customary  adora- 
tion of  persons  in  high  places.  "  You  are  most 
fortunate  in  possessing  such  a  counselor,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  judges  on  the  bench,  and, 
from  all  I  have  heard,  no  less  estimable  in  pri- 
Tate  life." 

Millicent  slightly  inclined  her  head.  "  I  am 
•o  bewildered,"  she  said,  "that  I  shall  be  glad 
to  place  myself  wholly  under  his  guardianship." 
"  You  will  act  wisely.  But  you  have  not  asked 
me  any  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  your  prop- 
erty." 

"  No ;  for  whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  quite 
«cre  it  is  more  than  I  desire." 

"You  must  permit  me  to  remark,  though,  it 
is  not  more  than  you  deserve.  You  owe  your 
good  fortune,  under  Providence,  entirely  to  your 
own  exemplary  conduct,  which  has  won  the  es- 
teem of  all  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  aequaint- 
»d  with  you.  I  am  afraid  I  distress  you,  but  I 
can  not  deny  myself  the  satisfaction  of  paying  a 
humble  tribute  to  your  singular  worth.  To  re- 
turn to  business,  I  believe  I  am  within  the  mark 
when  I  say  your  income  will  be  at  least  three 
thousand  a  year." 
"  Three  thousand !" 
".Every  farthing  of  it.     And  I  have  now  only 


to  ask  you  to  make  an  appointment  for  me  wii  > 
Sir  Charles,  when  you  can  be  immediately  put 
in  possession." 

"I  think  I  may  promise  you  the  matter  shall 
receive  his  earliest  attention.  Unfortunately  h« 
is  engaged  this  morning,  at  Westminster  Hall, 
or  you  could  confer  with  him  at  once  ;  but  I 
will  see  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  home,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  write  to  you  directlv." 

"I  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  his' com- 
mands," replied  Mr.  Alderson.  And  so  saying, 
he  took  leave. 

Millicent  hastened  to  seclude  herself  in  her 
own  room.  A  stroke  of  fortune  so  strange  and 
unexpected  had  confused  and  bewildered  her, 
and  entangled  in  a  maze  of  thoughts,  she  strove 
in  vain  to  compose  herself.  Her  meditation  wai 
interrupted  at  last,  by  the  return  of  Fanny. 

"  I  have  such  news  for  you,"  cried  Fanny, 
hurrying  in,  her  face  flushed  and  excited.  "  But 
what  is  the  matter,  Milly  ? — what  miracle  has 
happened  ?  It  is  scarcely  one  hour  since  I  left 
you  a  daughter  of  N^be,  and  here  I  find  you 
as  blithe  as  a  butterfpi" 

"  I  have  had  a  spell  cast  upon  me,"  replied 
Millicent.     "  Read  this." 

Fanny  eagerPJ>ran.Aer  eye  over  Sir  Hildred's 
letter,  uttering  exclamations  as  she  proceeded, 
and  then,  in  an  irrepressible  outburst  of  joy,  be- 
gan to  dance  round  Millicent,  waving  the  mo- 
mentous dispatch  overhead. 

"I  am  so  glad  !  I  am  so  glad  !"  she  exclaim- 
ed, rapturously.  "  My  Milly  will  be  happy,  after 
all." 

"Do  you  forget  you  ought  now  to  be  a  staid 
matron,  Mrs.  Madcap?"  said  Millicent,  catch- 
ing her  in  her  arms.  "  Now  do  command  your- 
self, and  try  to  be  a  little  reasonable.  I  thought 
you  had  some  news  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  Ah  !  so  I  have,  but  your  happier  tidings 
drove  it  out  of  my  mind.  It  is  all  about  Mrs, 
Dobbs." 

"Well,  what  of  her,  dear  Fanny?  Did  sha 
go  with  you  to  Mrs.  Clinton  ?" 

"No,  but  she  gave  me  a  letter  to  her,  com- 
pletely exculpating  you,  which,  however,  th* 
spiteful  woman  only  sneered  at.  She  will  b« 
sorry  enough  when  she  hears  of  your  good  foF- 
tune,  be  assured.  But  that  is  not  what  has  vex- 
ed me,  for  I  really  think  it  quite  immaterial, 
when  your  innocence  has  been  so  fully  vindi- 
acted,  what  a  vulgar  person  like  Mrs.  Clinton 
may  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  about  you.  But 
you  will  never  guess  what  I  have  to  tell.  Th» 
Dobbses  have  turned  Roman  Catholics." 

"  That  does  not  surprise  me  at  all.  I  expect- 
ed nothing  else." 

"  Oh !  I  would  not  have  had  it  happen  for  tb* 
world !  Oswald  will  tease  me  to  death  about 
it." 

"  Hilloa,  Mrs.  Pusey !"  cried  Oswald,  at  this 
moment  entering,  "  I  have  some  intelligence  for 
you — tidings  !  tidings  !" 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  them,"  screamed 
Fanny,  stopping  her  ears. 

"  But  it's  about  your  prophet — your  Mormon, 
Firebrass  Dobbs." 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  any  thing  about  him." 

"  But  he's  turned  Roman  Catholic,"  persisted 

Oswald,  "  and  Mrs.  Dobbs,  and  the  Sisters  of 

Mercy,  and  the  whole  pack,  have  thrown  off 

their  sheep's  clothing  at  the  same  time.     Tbo 
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fold  is  regularly  cleared  out."  And  without 
waiting  for  a  retort,  he  went  off,  laughing  bois- 
terously. 

Such  is  the  impression  created  by  Pusevite 
defections ! 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

A  GAY  company  was  assembled  in  Sir  Charles 
Webster's  drawing-room,  listening  with  eager 
attention  to  an  impassioned  air  from  the  new 
opera,  which  a  lovely  girl,  seated  at  the  magnif- 
icent and  deep-toned  piano,  executed  with  admi- 
rable effect.  It  was  one  of  those  soft,  melting 
melodies  that  touch  the  most  obdurate,  awaking 
in  the  heart  a  voluptuous  sensibility,  a  dreamy 
impression  of  pleasure,  such  as  few  can  find 
power  to  resist.  Then  it  is,  indeed,  that  woman 
exercises  her  mightiest  influence — that  the  fas- 
cination of  the  moment  makes  her  seem  almost 
divine. 

Lord  Cbildars,  usually  so  much  affected  by 
music,  sat  a  listless  auditor  of  the  performance, 
his  eyes  turned  abstractedly  on  the  floor ;  and, 
in  truth,  his  thoughts  and  spirit  were  elsewhere, 
enchained  by  a  more  endearing  spell. 

"  May  I  ask  if  there  is  any  thing  stirring  at 
Coventry,  Lord  Childars  ?"  said  a  merry  voice 
beside  him,  as  the  music  ceased. 

"  You  think  I  ought  to  be  sent  there,  as  a  per- 
Mm  unfit  for  good  fellowship  ?"  answered  the 
nobleman,  with  a  faint  smile,  as  he  discovered 
who  was  the  speaker. 

"Oh!  you  might  have  been  thinking  of  Lady 
Godiva,"  returned  Fanny,  archly. 

Again  Lord  Childars  smiled,  but  it  was  even 
more  faintly  than  before. 

"If  you  know  who  engaged  my  thoughts, you 
should  tell  me  something  about  her,"  he  said. 
"  How  is  it  she  has  disappeai-ed  ?" 

"Why.  you  know  she  is  quite  a  person  of 
business  now,  and  always  has  something  most 
important  to  do,  at  the  very  time  she  should  be 
amusing  herself.  You  have  heard,  of  course, 
that  she  leaves  us  to-morrow  morning  for 
Winstone  Manor?" 

"  So  soon  ?" 

"Yes  by  the  11  45  train." 

"  You  are  as  precise  as  Bradshaw,  and  know 
the  time  to  an  instant.  Would  that  I  could  look 
forward  to  it  with — I  will  not  say  the  same  calm- 
ness, but  the  same  hope,  as  you  do !  But  you 
lose  her  only  for  a  season — I,  forever." 

"  And  why  forever  ?  You  always  speak  in 
this  desponding  way  now,  as  if  you  were  Lord 
Byron,  instead  of  Lord  Cbildars.  I  shall  posi- 
tirely  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  hear  you  have 
turned  poet,  and  gone  off  like  him,  to  some  out- 
•f-the-way  place,  such  as  Greece." 

"Or  Sierra  Leone,"  said  Lord  Childars,  des- 
perately. 

"  Sierra  Leone !  My  dear  Lord  Childars, 
what  can  yon  be  thinking  of?  What  could  you 
possibly  do  at  Sierra  Leone?" 

"  Bury  myself" 

'  Bury  yourself  indeed !  Ha  !  ha !  I  declare 
I  will  go  and  tell — Lady  Godiva." 

Lord  Childars  followed  her,  as  she  moved  off, 
but  it  was  not  till,  passing  through  an  ante-room, 
they  reached  the  door  of  the  library,  that  she 
took  cognizance  of  his  presence. 


"  Am  I  to  tell  her  ?"  she  then  said,  with  a 
little  malice. 

"  Tell  her  that  she  has  driven  me  to  despair," 
he  replied.     "Yes!" 

Fanny,  without  further  hesitation,  threw  open 
the  door,  and  they  entered. 

Millicent  was  seated  at  a  table,  with  a  sheet 
of  paper  spread  before  her,  and  a  pen  in  her 
hand  ;  but  those  delicate,  taper  fingers,  instead 
of  pursuing  their  task,  were  pressed  on  her 
drooping  brow,  and  the  letter  she  had  com- 
menced was  forgotten.  She  started  as  her  two 
friends  appeared  ;  and  a  rich,  deep  glow  suffused 
her  cheek — a  message  from  her  heart.  But  it 
was  like  a  flash  of  lightning — gone  as  it  ap- 
peared. 

"Here  is  Lord  Childars,  Milly,  come  to  bid 
you  good-by,"  cried  Fanny.  "Where  do  you 
think  he  is  going  ?" 

"I  can  not  imagine,"  answered  Millicent, 
trying  to  look  bright.  "Returning  to  Italy, 
perhaps?" 

"  Italy !  Do  you  think  a  person  with  such 
decided  gloomy  ideas  would  ever  dream  of  Ita- 
ly ?  No,  no !  Lord  Childars  is  too  consistent 
for  that.  He  contemplates  the  secluded  fens  of 
Sierra  Leone." 

Millicent  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise; 
then,  as  if  fearing  she  had  said  loo  much,  colored 
deeply.  There  was  a  pause  ;  and  when,  recov- 
ering, she  looked  up,  Fanny  had  gone,  leaving 
her  alone  with  Lord  Childars. 

The  despairing  lover  had  not  yet  said  a  word, 
and  even  when  he  met  her  eye  continued  silent ; 
but  ardent  and  impassioned  feelings  gave  a 
burning  eloquence  to  his  look.  Millicent  wa» 
obliged  to  break  the  awkward  stillness. 

"When  do  you  set  out?"  she  asked,  tremu- 
lously. 

"Set  out  for  where?" 

"For  Sierra  Leone." 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  go  to  Sierra  Leone, 
then?" 

"Oh,  no!  Peihaps  I  misunderstood,  but  I 
thought  you  intended  to  do  so." 

"I  will  go  any  where  you  please ;  it  matters 
little  where,  for  I  carry  in  my  mind  what  will 
make  every  place  a  desert,  and  life  a  burden." 

"  Unhappy !  and  yet,  my  lord,  why  should  it 
be  so  ? — I  mean  I  am  grieved — I  am  very  sorrj 
this  should  be." 

'•  How  cold,  how  unmeaning,  how  empty  are 
these  words  !  Sorry  !  grieved  !  Oh,  Millicent ! 
can  you  say  so  when  it  is  your  voice,  your  inex- 
orable lips,  that  the  blight  has  come  from? — 
the  voice  that  is  melody  to  every  one  else,  the 
lips  that  were  made  only  to  bless !  Do  not  re- 
pel me — do  not,  dear  Millicent !"  And  he  placed 
himself  on  the  couch  by  her  side.  "  You  will 
not,  must  not,  drive  me  from  you  again.  If  you 
do,  it  will  be  to  death — to  destruction  !" 

Millicent  made  no  answer,  but  his  words,  and 
much  more  the  earnest  and  thrilling  tone  that 
gave  them  such  significance,  were  pleading 
powerfully  in  her  heart.  Love  so  resolute,  so 
devoted,  so  enduring,  seeking  and  cleaving  to 
her  through  the  sternest  reverses,  could  not  be 
rejected ;  and  it  was  well  to  remember,  at  that 
moment,  that  in  the  rich  dower  she  now  pos- 
sessed, the  great  obstacle  to  their  union  was  re- 
moved. She  could  now  marry  him  without  ha 
miliation,  and  bring  no  slur  on  his  good  name. 
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Perhaps  he  saw,  with  a  lover's  penetration — 
perhaps  her  quickly-varying  color  told  him  plain- 
ly, what  was  passing  in  her  mind ;  for  his  arm 
glided  round  her  throbbing  waist,  and  he  clasped 
her  trembling  hand  in  both  his  own. 

"  You  will  be  mine  ! — you  are  mine  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, rapturously.  And  though  half  turning 
away,  she  suffered  him  to  seal  his  vow  of  eternal 
fidelity  on  her  lips. 

RIDER. 

It  is  sometimes  an  objection  to  tales  of  ad- 
venture if  they  end  with  any  abruptness,  and  so 
give  but  a  dim  glimpse  of  the  happy  future ; 
and  therefore  it  seemeth  good  to  leave  no  ground 
for  such  complaint  on  this  occasion,  by  stating 
fully  and  distinctly  how  pending  matters  matri- 
monial were  settled. 

The  marriage  of  Lord  Childars  with  Millicent 
was  not  long  deferred,  and  what  with  the  splen- 
did equipages  of  the  numerous  distinguished 
guests,  and  the  distinguished  guests  themselves, 
a  very  grand  affair  it  was.  Of  course,  F.  M. 
the  Duke  was  present,  though  so  engrossed  at 
the  time  by  public  business,  that  he  was  obliged, 
on  the  same  day,  to  decline  attending  a  great 
meeting  of  the  Marylebone  vestry.  Lord  Chil- 
dars was  congratulated  and  envied  on  all  sides, 
notwithstanding  a  rumor,  originating  no  one 
knew  where,  that  the  young  and  lovely  bride 
was  of  mean  parentage,  and  had  acquired  her 
great  wealth  by  accident.  But  though  these 
spiteful  insinuations  were  welcomed  and  propa- 
gated by  malignant  slanderers,  they  made  little 
impression  on  the  world ;  and,  to  the  wise  and 
good,  the  high  and  noble  character  of  the  bride- 
groom was  a  pledge  for  that  of  the  bride.  No 
long  time  had  elapsed  since  two  unworthy  mem- 
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bers  of  the  peerage  had  yoked  themsi  -ei  with 
a  jilted  and  decayed  actress  and  a  cc  rre  bed- 
maker  ;  and  the  days  are  gone  past  wli  \irtue 
however  humble,  could  bring  it  disgra 

It  was  some  days  previously  that  M;  Field- 
ing was  united  in  wedlock  to  bluff  W  Kinw. 
ston.  The  marriage  concluded,  they  .ok  up 
their  abode  at  a  very  snug  and  respectal  house 
"in  the  upholstery  line,"  provided  for  -m  by 
Millicent,  and  where,  under  the  patro  tq  of 
Lady  Childars,  they  are  now  doing  a  vei  smart 
business. 

Tom  Fielding  is  domiciled  at  Winsto!  Man- 
or, at  the  porter's  lodge,  where  he  may  en  be 
found  in  the  evening  telling  stories  of  "  (  Lord 
Gough"  and  other  great  India  men ;  anti  o  one 
listens  to  him  with  more  attention  tha  Lady 
Childar's  bailiff.  Jack  Rollin,  commonly  lown 
in  those  parts  as  Mr.  John. 

Black  Jem  and  Spanish  Bill  have  boi  gone 
beyond  seas,  to  a  little  spot  called  Norfolk  land, 
to  which  they  have  been  transported  for    ;. 

It  only  remains  to  give  the  last  piece  o  lews 
of  Mr.  Mandeville  Harley,  who,  after  so  lany 
ups  and  downs,  still- verifies  the  proverb  it  it 
is  better  to  be  born  lucky  than  rich.  The  rave 
old  speculator,  being  completely  undone  En- 
gland,  set  out  for  America,  finally  maki  his 
way  to  California,  where,  wandering  to  a  fro, 
he  at  last  squatted  on  what  appeared  tf  le  a 
scrap  of  barren,  good-for-nothing  land,  but  lich 
soon  turned  out  to  be  a  piece  of  gold.  A  t  is 
only  about  a  mile  square,  his  neighbors,  tl  igh 
at  first  disposed  to  dispute  his  right  of  p  ses- 
sion, have  left  him  to  make  what  he  can  it-, 
and  should  he  only  be  able  to  get  it  to  m» 
country  where  it  will  fetch  the  price  of  ad, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  he  may  again  be  me 
a  very  substantial  man- 


THE    END. 
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